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£fy>  (greek  Cfyeatre. 

REEK  drama  originated  in  the  feasts  in  honor  of  Dionysus, 
god  of  wine.  Four  festivals  in  his  honor  were  held  by  the 
people  of  Attica,  the  Rural  Dionysia  in  December,  the  Feast  of 
the  Wine-press  in  January,  the  Feast  of  Flowers  in  February, 
and  in  March,  the  Greater  Dionysia.  The  first  was  celebrated 
in  the  country,  the  last  three  in  Athens. 

In  the  stories  relating  his  wanderings  Dionysus  was  attended 
by  certain  woodland  beings,  the  satyrs.  When  the  people 
gathered  around  a  rustic  altar  of  wood  or  turf,  singing  a  hymn 
to  the  god,  they  unconsciously  found  themselves  representing 
these  satyrs.  Such  a  singing  band  was  the  germ  of  the  chorus 
of  later  Greek  tragedy. 
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The  first  step  in  the  development  of  the  drama  was  taken 
when  the  leader  of  the  chorus  enacted  the  character  of  Diony- 
sus himself  or  of  a  messenger  sent  from  him,  and  related  some 
exploit  of  the  god,  while  the  chorus  expressed  in  song  the  feeling 
which  the  recital  awakened.  The  choral  hymn  sung  on  such 
occasions  was  called  the  dithyramb  and  from  this  sprang  both 
Tragedy  and  Comedy.  Tragedy  means  the  "goat  song,"  a  name 
given  because  a  goat  was  sacrificed  to  Dionysus  before  the 
choral  hymn  was  sung.  Comedy  means  the  "village  song,"  the 
dithyramb  looked  at  from  another  point  of  view,  as  bringing  out 
the  jests  of  a  rustic  carnival. 

Arion  gave  the  dithyramb  a  regular  lyric  form  and  arranged 
that  it  should  be  sung  at  the  festival  of  Dionysus  by  a  trained 
chorus  of  fifty  persons.  Thespis  made  the  next  advance  by  de- 
ciding that  the  dialogue  about  Dionysus  should  be  between  the 
leader  and  one  member  of  the  chorus  especially  appointed  for 
the  purpose.  Phrynichus  improved  the  organization  of  the 
chorus  by  sub-dividing  it  into  smaller  bands,  one  of  which  might 
represent  a  group  of  maidens,  another  a  group  of  elders  or  per- 
haps a  group  of  sea  nymphs. 

Aeschylus  was  the  real  founder  of  tragedy.  He  introduced  a 
second  actor  and  made  the  dialogue  independent  of  the  chorus. 
Thus  the  choral  song  became  secondary  to  the  dialogue  and  the 
drama  became  mature.  The  part  of  the  chorus  in  the  dramas  of 
Aeschylus,  Sophocles  and  Euripides  was  to  give  counsel  or  en- 
couragement to  the  actors  and  to  give  voice  to  the  feelings  which 
the  events  would  inspire  in  a  thoughtful  spectator. 

The  growth  and  development  of  the  Greek  theatre  corre- 
sponded to  that  of  the  drama.  The  theatres  at  first  were  very 
simple  as  they  were  intended  only  for  the  choral  dances  and 
songs  in  honor  of  Dionysus.  Very  soon,  however,  they  became 
the  property  of  the  goverment  and  were  rapidly  improved. 

The  construction  of  the  buildings  was  adapted  to  local  circum- 
stances, natural  risings  of  the  ground  being  generally  chosen  for 
the  site.  The  oldest  theatres  were  divided  into  two  parts,  the  or- 
chestra or  stage  for  the  dancers,  and  the  koilon  for  the  spectators. 
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The  stage  was  levelled  in  the  simplest  manner;  in  the  centre  stood 
the  altar  of  the  god.  Round  the  orchestra,  on  one  side,  rose 
the  seats  of  the  spectators,  in  the  form  of  a  semi-circle.  Behind 
the  stage  a  wall  was  erected  partly  for  architectural,  partly  for 
acoustic  reasons ;  gradually  this  wall  was  extended  into  a  separate 
stage-building  corresponding  to  the  modern  green  room. 

The'  first  theatre  of  stone  was  at  Athens,  dedicated  to 
Dionysus.  It  was  built  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Acropolis, 
was  begun  about  350  B.C.  and  finished  between  340-330  B.C.  The 
theatre  was  divided  into  three  parts,  the  koilon,  the  orchestra 
and  the  stage-building. 

The  koilon  consisted  of  about  one  hundred  rows  of  seats, 
divided  into  thirteen  sections  by  means  of  fourteen  flights  of 
stairs.  The  height  of  each  "sitting  step"  was  about  a  foot  and 
the  width  was  equal  to  about  twice  the  height.  The  lowest  tier 
of  seats  in  the  theatre  of  Dionysus  consisted  of  sixty-seven  arm- 
chairs hewn  from  blocks  of  Pentelic  marble.  In  later  times 
these  were  reserved  for  the  priests,  archontes  and  theanothetai, 
the  centre  chair  being  reserved  for  the  priest  of  Dionysius. 

The  stage  was  long  and  narrow,  having  sometimes  three, 
sometimes  five  doors.  The  principal  actor  entered  by  the  middle 
door,  his  supporter  by  the  door  on  the  left,  his  opponent  by  that 
on  the  right.  The  high  wall  at  the  back  of  the  stage  was  covered 
by  hangings  or  painted  wood-work  representing  usually  a  temple 
or  a  palace.  At  each  end  was  a  three-sided  prison  covered  with 
painted  canvas,  which  revolved  and  so  gave  change  of  scenery. 
The  musical  training  and  costumes  of  the  choruses  were  paid  for 
by  different  citizens  chosen  from  the  ten  Attic  tribes. 

An  important  part  of  the  costume  of  an  actor  was  his  mask. 
It  had  side  and  front  hair  attached  to  it  and  covered  not  only  the 
face  but  the  whole  head.  Openings  were  left  for  the  mouth  and 
eyes.  Those  for  the  eyes  were  no  larger  than  the  pupil  of  the 
actor,  the  opening  for  the  mouth  was  just  wide  enough  to  allow 
the  voice  to  escape.  This  was  the  case  in  tragedy ;  comic  masks 
on  the  other  hand,  showed  distorted  features,  and  a  mouth  widely 
opened,  the  lips  serving  as  a  kind  of  speaking  trumpet.  The 
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height  of  the  mask  demanded  a  proportionate  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  body,  which  was  effected  by  the  actors  walking  on 
buskins  and  padding  their  limbs.  The  remainder  of  the  actor's 
costume  was  to  a  great  extent  borrowed  from  the  Dionysian 
feast,  both  as  to  shape  and  color.  Tragic  actors  wore  robes  of 
light  color  richly  embroidered,  and  embellished  by  brilliant  gold 
ornaments.    In  comedy  the  dress  of  daily  life  was  reproduced. 

On  account  of  the  stiff  masks  and  awkward  costumes  there 
was  little  animated  gesture  or  movement  on  the  Greek  stage. 
Another  essential  difference  between  the  Greek  theatre  and  the 
modern  theatre  was  that  the  subjects  of  the  Greek  dramas  were 
known  in  their  main  outlines  to  the  entire  audience.  The  dram- 
atist, therefore,  calculated  on  no  surprise  to  arrest  the  interest 
of  his  audience  ;  but  his  art  consisted  in  so  displaying  his  char- 
acters and  incidents  and  so  developing  the  tragic  import  of  the 
plot  as  to  excite  their  attention. 

The  characters  in  a  Greek  play  are  typical  and  in  this  respect 
differ  from  the  men  and  women  of  the  modern  drama,  where 
each  one  is  a  clearly  differentiated  individual.  In  the  Greek 
drama  the  interest  does  not  centre  in  the  development  of  one 
character  but  in  the  play  as  a  whole.  A  Greek  tragedy  could 
bring  before  a  vast  Greek  audience,  in  a  grandly  simple  form, 
harmonized  by  choral  music  and  dance,  the  great  features  of 
their  religious  and  civil  history.  The  picture  had  an  ideal 
beauty  of  the  highest  kind  and  for  the  Greeks  a  deep  reality. 

Mary  Kenniston,  'gg. 


tPtnter  Sfyctbotr>s. 


The  sunlight  shines  across  the  fields 
So  golden  and  so  dazzling  bright, 
And  in  and  out  among  the  firs, 

The  shadows  creep  in  purple  light. 

Across  the  sinking  sky  so  blue 

Drift  little  clouds,  like  sails  at  sea, 
And  all  around  the  stillness  breathes 

A  quiet  benison  to  me. 

The  little  brook  is  still  at  last. 

The  thrush's  song  is  quiet,  too. 

And  underneath  the  old  stone  wall 
Lie  little  sprays  of  withered  rue. 

The  rowan  berries  in  the  wood, 

Gleam  red  across  the  shining  snow. 
And  in  among  the  hemlock  trees 

Flit  little  sunbeams  to  and  fro. 

It's  all  so  silent  and  so  strange, 

The  withered  rue  and  frozen  stream. 
Remembrance  fades  and  dies  away, 

And  memory  changes  to  a  dream. 

Beulah  Field. 


tO?e£tttle  minister. 

M  ARDLY  any  modern  play  of  recent  date  has  attained  such 
*•  universal  popularity  as  "The  Litttle  Minister"  which  has 
been  produced  in  New  York  and  Boston  during  the  past  year 
with  Maude  Adams  in  the  leading  role  of  "  Babbie." 

The  play  is  a  comedy  in  four  acts  and  its  chief  charm  is  its 
perfect  naturalness  and  simplicity. 

Lady  Barbara  is  the  only  daughter  of  a  proud  Scotch  noble- 
man who  is  about  to  drive  a  tribe  of  gypsies  from  their  homes 
in  the  neighborhood  of  his  castle.  She,  partly  because  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  gypsies,  but  chiefly  through  a  love  of  novelty  and 
a  desire  to  spoil  the  carefully  arranged  plan  of  her  somewhat 
haughty  father,  disguises  herself  as  a  gypsy,  and  by  means  of  a 
secret  door  steals  in  and  out  of  the  castle  unobserved  in  order  to 
warn  them  of  their  danger.  In  the  woods  she  meets  for  the  first 
time  the  "  Little  Minister  "  of  whom  she  has  often  heard,  and 
fairly  takes  his  breath  away,  by  announcing  to  a  group  of  sol- 
diers who  are  about  to  seize  her,  that  she  is  his  wife.  The  Little 
Minister  does  not  deny  her  statement  although  when  they  are 
again  alone  and  Babbie  is  safe,  he  pretends  to  be  very  angry 
with  her.  This  meeting  is  followed  by  others  and  the  Little 
Minister  becomes  more  and  more  puzzled  and  fascinated  by  the 

gypsy- 
Later  when  he  hears  that  Babbie,  who  is  known  to  the  soldiers 
only  as  the  gypsy  blamed  for  the  failure  of  their  plans, 
has  been  taken  by  them  to  the  castle,  he  goes  to  the  old  Lord, 
confesses  his  love  for  her  and  begs  for  her  liberty.  Lord  Rin- 
toul  denies  Babbie's  presence  there  and  protests  that  no  one  but 
his  daughter  is  in  the  room  which  the  Little  Minister  declares  he 
saw  the  gypsy  enter  only  a  short  time  before.  To  prove  his  state- 
ment, Lord  Rintoul  orders  the  door  of  the  room  to  be  opened 
and  Babbie  enters, — not  however  in  her  gypsy  costume  but  as 
Lady  Barbara. 


THE  LITTLE  MINISTER. 


To  his  astonishment  and  chagrin,  the  Little  Minister  realizes 
the  situation  and  the  fact  that  he  has  presumed  to  love  the 
daughter  of  a  nobleman  and  that  nobleman  Lord  Rintoul.  In 
spite  of  the  enraged  father,  Babbie  declares  that  she  loves  the 
Minister  and  will  marry  him  or  no  one.  The  Minister,  however, 
refuses  to  listen  to  her  and  goes  away. 

At  this  point,  Captain  Halliwell  devises  what  he  thinks  a  most 
clever  scheme  to  prove  the  marriage  of  the  Little  Minister.  He 
declares  that  Mr.  Dishart,  in  the  wood  one  night,  in  the  presence 
of  seven  soldiers,  acknowleged  a  woman  who  was  with  him  to  be 
his  wife.  This  was  legally  sufficient  to  constitute  a  marriage 
according  to  the  laws  of  Scotland.  When  Babbie  is  told  of  this, 
she  immediately  recognizes  her  part  in  the  episode  and  pretends 
to  be  very  angry  at  the  way  in  which  she  has  been  treated  ;  de- 
claring much  to  her  father's  delight,  that  she  will  go  with  him  to 
witness  the  humiliation  of  this  dreadful  man  who  has  dared  to 
make  love  to  her  under  such  circumstances. 

In  the  presence  of  Lord  Rintoul,  the  soldiers,  and  a  few 
parishioners,  the  Little  Minister  is  charged  with  having  a  wife, 
—  and  then  follows  the  discovery  that  Lady  Barbara  was  the 
mysterious  woman  in  the  wood.  The  excited  group  are  filled 
with  astonishment  and  the  soldiers  retire  in  confusion.  Some 
slight  explanations  follow  and  the  crusty  old  nobleman  forgives 
the  two,  because,  —  there  is  nothing  else  he  can  do. 

The  stage  setting,  although  neither  varied  nor  elaborate,  is  ap- 
propriate in  all  its  details.  The  scene  of  the  first  act  is  laid  in 
Caddam  wood  on  a  moonlight  evening  in  the  Spring.  The 
moon-light  effect  is  good  and  the  Scotch  dialect  at  the  beginning 
adds  to  the  weirdness  of  the  scene.  Babbie  makes  her  appear- 
ance in  this  act  in  a  short  gypsy  costume  with  her  hair  loose 
about  her  face.  In  the  second  act,  there  are  two  scenes;  the 
first  is  in  Nannie's  cottage  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
bits  of  the  whole  play  when  Nannie  with  her  quaint  ways,  Babbie, 
and  the  Little  Minister  all  drink  tea  together.  The  second  scene 
is  in  the  Manse  garden  in  the  evening  and  this  is  picturesque. 
A  part  of  the  Manse  is  seen  in  the  foreground,  a  low  rambling 
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building  with  long  narrow  windows  through  which  the  Little 
Minister  is  plainly  seen  as  he  lifts  the  shade  and  looks  out  into 
the  garden.  An  old  well  adds  to  the  scene  and  a  fence  partly 
overgrown  with  vines  separates  the  manse  from  the  road.  Be- 
yond this  a  jagged  and  somewhat  rocky  path  leads  up  to  the 
kirk  with  its  lighted  windows,  and  from  within,  during  the  prayer 
meeting,  comes  the  sound  of  the  singing.  The  third  act  takes 
one  to  the  inner  hall  of  Rintoul  Castle.  This  is  a  large  stately 
apartment  which  is  chiefly  dependent  for  its  effect  on  the  mas- 
sive oak  pannelling  and  a  few  pieces  of  heavy  furniture.  It  is 
here  that  we  see  Babbie  enter  through  the  secret  panel,  here  that 
the  Little  Minister  surprises  her  and  sees  her  go  into  the  room 
where  he  afterwards  declares  to  Lord  Rintoul  that  he  knows  she 
is,  and  here  he  soon  after  sees  the  gypsy  Babbie  changed  into 
Lady  Barbara.  The  fourth  act  carries  us  again  to  the  Manse 
garden  and  we  have  our  last  glimpse  of  the  Little  Minister  and 
Babbie  as  they  enter  the  Manse. 

All  the  characters  of  the  play  are  interesting  and  the  parts  well 
taken,  but  only  those  of  Babbie  and  the  Little  Minister  are  of 
much  importance.  The  work  of  Lord  Rintoul  is  good  but  he  is 
on  the  stage  very  little.  Four  elders  of  the  Kirk  furnish  an 
amusing  scene  in  the  second  act.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
of  the  minor  parts  is  that  of  Nannie,  who  is  a  most  amusing 
character.  This  is  well  taken  by  Kate  Ten  Eyck.  Although 
the  part  of  Gavin  Dishart,  —  The  Little  Minister  —  is  by  far  the 
most  difficult  role  in  the  play,  because  he  is  required  to  be  so 
much  of  the  time  a  mere  listener,  its  interpretation  by  Robert 
Edeson  seems  to  leave  no  room  for  criticism  or  improvement. 
The  work  of  Maude  Adams  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 
Nothing  could  be  more  charming  than  her  perfect  simplicity  and 
grace.  She  gives  character  to  the  play  which  is  in  itself  refresh- 
ing and  invigorating. 

Georgia  Mayhew  Whitney,  'pp. 


Cfye  youtfy  at  a  fountain. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Frederick  Schiller. 

At  a  fount  a  youth  was  sitting, 

Flowers  winding  in  a  wreath, 
And  he  saw  them  from  him  taken 

Hurled  in  dancing  waves  beneath. 
And  my  days  likewise  are  fleeing, 

As  the  fountain,  restless  on  ! 
And  my  life  is  always  fading, 

As  the  wreath  will  die,  anon! 

Do  not  question,  why  I'm  mourning; 

In  this  flower-time  of  youth, 
All  our  hoping  and  rejoicing, 

Spring  renews  itself  in  truth. 
But  these  thousand  little  voices 

Of  a  joyous  happy  life, 
Waken  in  my  inmost  being, 

Only  heavy  grief  and  strife. 

Why  should  joyousness  now  aid  me, 

Why  should  I  for  spring  hurrah  ? 
There  is  only  one  I'm  seeking, 

She  is  near  yet  always  far. 
Longingly  my  arms  I'm  spreading, 

Toward  that  shadowy  picture  there, 
Ah  !  I  cannot  even  reach  it, 

Deepest  grief  my  heart  must  bear. 

Come  to  me,  thou  lovely  fair  one, 

To  thy  castle  bid  adieu  ! 
Flowers,  which  the  spring  has  yielded, 

Gently  in  thy  lap  I'll  strew. 
Hark  !  the  wood  resounds  with  music, 

Fountains  glisten  in  the  air, 
Room  there  is  in  smallest  cottage 

For  a  happy  loving  pair. 

Marion  Marsh. 


De  mussel's  Style  in  "Le  IHerle  Blanc." 


LE  Merle  Blanc"  was  first  written  for  the  "Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes"  as  were  many  of  de  Musset's  other  short  stories. 
Into  this  little  tale  of  the  wanderings  of  a  white  blackbird  and 
his  fruitless  attempts  to  find  his  right  place  in  bird-land,  de 
Mussett  has  put  all  his  wit  and  sarcasm.  The  whole  story  is 
bright  and  fanciful,  the  very  idea  is  light  and  moving  yet 
throughout  the  tale,  underneath  every  scene,  is  irony,  often 
scarcely  hidden  by  the  flutter  of  the  bird's  wings. 

No  one  could  fail  to  realize  that  the  nobility  of  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain  was  ridiculed  in  the  description  of  the  magpies  who 
prinked  from  morning  until  noon  and  gossiped  from  noon  until 
evening.  Nor  are  the  many  little  hits  at  the  writers  of  his  own 
day  lost  on  de  Musset's  readers.  Victor  Hugo  and  his  friends 
especially  have  more  than  their  share  of  sarcasm. 

Perhaps  the  poet  was  thinking  of  his  own  quarrel  with  George 
Sand  when  he  wrote  of  the  lady  blackbird  who  deceived  her 
husband  by  wearing  false  colors  and,  when  he  discovered  the 
truth,  sent  him  off  into  the  world  again  more  alone  than  if  he 
had  never  enjoyed  the  society  of  a  literary  woman. 

De  Musset  heightens  the  effect  by  his  choice  of  words.  His 
birds  "hatch  "  their  romances.  Again  he  makes  the  birds  more 
personal  by  speaking  of  their  hands  and  foreheads;  the  mother 
bird  swoons  when  the  father  speaks  harshly  of  his  son  and  the 
son  falls  at  his  father's  knee  praying  for  pardon. 

The  blackbird's  conversations  with  other  birds  are  very  bright 
and  realistic  but  too  often  mocking;  some  person  or  custom  is 
made  fun  of  at  every  point. 

Without  doubt  de  Musset  was  a  bright,  poetical  author  and  in 
this  story  his  bird  characters  go  flying  along  as  lightly  as  fairies. 
Indeed  his  "  Merle  Blanc  "  is  radiant  with  wit,  but  his  mind 
seems  to  have  a  special  gift  for  cutting  irony. 

Udetta  D.  Brown,  'gg. 


Co  tfye  Shirtwaist. 


What  did  our  mothers  and  grand-dames  do 
Ere  thou  wert  sent  by  fashion's  kind  decree, 
To  mountain,  valley,  every  land  and  sea 

Where  people  live  of  many  a  shade  and  hue  ? 
When  long  ago  the  wayward  breezes  blew 
The  Pilgrims  to  this  shore  and  sandy  lea 

How  did  the  fair  Priscilla  without  thee 

Succeed  in  winning  the  strong  hearts  of  two  ? 
We  do  not  know,  we  can  but  shake  our  heads 

When  pity  bids  us  glance  upon  the  past, 

And  bless  our  lucky  stars  that  we  were  born 
To  far  a  happier  lot  than  those  fair  maids, 

When  thou,  O  Shirtwaist,  long  may  thy  reign  last 
Friend  of  the  rich  and  poor,  by  all  art  worn. 

Mary  E.  Ryder 


XHay  anb  XXovzmbtt. 

^p^HE  familiar  note  of  the  bobolink  was  an  irresistible  invi- 
■*  tation  to  a  walk  one  May  morning.  In  the  green  sloping 
field  opposite  Sunset  Lodge  there  were  two  of  these  birds  in  the 
top  of  the  tallest  elm  tree,  pouring  forth  their  rich,  clear,  frolic- 
some song  with  such  prodigality  you  might  well  have  thought  a 
whole  orchestra  of  birds  was  there.  Darting  across  the  field  to 
the  apple  tree  with  the  pinkest  blossoms,  their  black  wings  and 
buff-white  backs  shone  brilliantly  in  the  morning  sun.  Near  by 
were  orioles  whose  high,  clear  call  was  very  cheery  as  they  were 
busily  seeking  food  in  the  apple  trees. 

Down  the  hill  towards  the  river  is  a  road  leading  off  through 
the  meadow.  Just  at  the  turn  of  the  road  the  bright  yellow  and 
black  gold-finches  were  playing  about  in  the  warm  sunshine, 
while  further  on  were  the  purple  martens,  flying  low  with  a  pe- 
culiar darting  motion  which  seems  to  show  well  the  contrast  of 
their  dark  iridescent  backs  and  pale  breasts.  Long  before  the 
river  was  reached,  the  "  fluted  o-ka-lee  "  of  the  red-winged  black- 
bird could  be  heard.  The  low  alder  bushes  by  the  river  seemed 
to  be  his  by  right  of  possession  :  there  he  was  in  scores,  now 
perched  on  the  top  of  an  alder,  the  next  moment  skimming  low 
over  the  meadow,  then  soaring  to  the  tallest  tree  singing  on  the 
wing  and  showing  his  bright  scarlet  epaulettes,  and  apparently 
conscious  of  the  admiration  so  readily  given  him.  With  him  was 
the  tiny  yellow  warbler  looking  like  a  bit  of  pale,  pure  gold  flit- 
ting about.  The  warbler's  song  did  not  seem  important  when 
heard  beside  the  red-wing's,  but  it  lingers  in  one's  memory.  A 
reddish-purple  gleam  told  that  two  purple  finches  were  flying 
across  the  river.  Now  and  then  a  quiet  rustle  in  the  tall  meadow 
grass  hinted  at  something  that  had  just  escaped  being  seen,  but 
persistent  watching  was  soon  rewarded  by  occasional  glimpses 
of  brown  ;  once  it  was  a  beautiful  brown  back,  then  large  spread- 
ing wings,  and  again  a  brown  tail  conspicuously  marked  with 
white  on  each  side.  A  meadow  lark  was  caught  in  his  home. 
Several  times  he  rose  from  the  grass  with  his  short,  slow,  rather 
labored  flight,  showing  his  peculiarly  marked  breast. 
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The  farm  road  gradually  grew  less  frequented  as  it  wound 
through  the  meadow,  and  finally  lost  itself  in  a  great,  level,  sandy 
field,  blue  with  great  bunches  of  violets  Some  of  them  too, 
were  sweet  scented  with  an  odor  more  delicate  and  delightful 
than  that  of  any  cultivated  violet.  To  the  right  the  field,  blue  as 
it  could  be,  sloped  down  to  the  river ;  in  front  were  the  shores  of 
Pomp's  Pond,  at  the  left  was  the  well-travelled  highway,  —  the 
homeward  road, —  on  which  could  be  expected  no  rare  sights 
and  sounds.  Nothing  but  common  roadside  plants,  or  sparrows 
and  robins.  But  nature  never  declares  to  you  where  she  will 
show  you  her  best,  and  it  was  by  the  side  of  this  dusty  highway 
that  the  rose-breasted  grosbeak  was  waiting  to  be  seen.  A  clear 
note,  much  like  the  oriole's  at  first  hearing,  revealed  him  high  up 
in  a  tall  maple.  At  first  only  his  light  breast  and  black  head 
could  be  seen,  but  patient  waiting  gave  good  views  of  the  notched 
black  tail  with  its  white  markings,  the  brilliant  rose-colored  spot 
on  his  throat  and  the  white  line  beneath  it,  and  at  last,  as  he  flew 
from  tree  to  tree,  the  white  lines  on  his  broad  wings  and  the 
white  patches  on  his  back  were  clearly  visible. 

Surely  a  walk  which  began  with  the  music  of  the  bobolink  and 
ended  with  the  brilliant  coloring  and  fine  song  of  the  grosbeak 
could  not  be  excelled  in  any  region. 

And  now  it  is  November :  gray  November  some  call  it,  but 
surely  they  must  be  blind,  for  November  is  rich  in  color.  The 
yellow-brown  and  the  deep  reddish-purple  oaks,  with  the  dark 
green  pine  background,  make  a  landscape  rich  in  color.  Along 
the  road-side  are  the  round,  fuzzy,  pale-brown  balls  of  aster  seeds, 
and  the  stalks  that  once  were  yellow  with  goldenrod  are  still 
beautiful  with  a  soft  downy  covering.  Most  of  us  never  see 
these  daintier  bits  of  color,  but  the  birds  find  them,  perhaps  be- 
cause they  know  that  here  they  will  find  a  dainty  and  satisfying 
meal.  Go  down  Abbot  Street  any  pleasant  afternoon  and  you 
will  see  a  flock  of  fox  sparrows  quietly  feeding  on  these  fuzzy 
balls.  Quietly,  I  say,  for  so  it  seems  at  first,  but  soon  your  ear 
will  detect  a  faint  note,  and  occasionally  one  will  break  out  into 
a  sweet  little  song.    This  is  one  of  our  most  beautiful  sparrows, 
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and  one  which  does  not  summer  with  us,  but  has  just  returned  from 
northern  haunts.  He  wears  a  reddish-brown  coat,  and  has  a 
pale  gray  breast  dashed  all  over  with  splashes  of  the  same 
reddish-brown  color.  In  the  morning  on  the  edge  of  Indian 
Ridge  you  will  find  another  sparrow  who  also  has  just  come 
south  for  the  winter.  At  first  you  may  mistake  this  tree  sparrow 
or  winter  chip-bird  for  one  of  the  summer  sparrows,  but  he  is  in 
general  brighter  colored.  His  back  is  streaked  with  brown  and 
flaxen  and  black  and  white,  while  the  crown  of  his  head  is  chest- 
nut. He  twitters  and  chirps  and  hunts  for  seeds  in  the  pale 
yellow  grasses,  but  flies  to  the  lowest  branch  of  the  nearest  tree 
if  you  come  too  near  him.  With  him  is  the  junco,  a  much  more 
aristocratic  looking  bird  than  his  name  would  suggest.  He 
wears  a  fine,  dark  slate-colored  coat,  almost  blue  in  the  sunlight. 
His  tail  has  some  beautiful  pure  white  feathers  in  it,  and  as  he 
flies,  you  get  a  suggestion  of  a  fine  white  satin  lining  to  his  tailor- 
made  suit.  A  very  distinct  line  separates  the  dark  upper  part  of 
his  breast  from  the  clear  pale  gray  lower  portion. 

In  May  we  found  the  gold-finch  with  his  bright  yellow  body 
and  black  cap  and  wings,  but  since  late  summer  he  has  not  been 
so  abundant.  Now  he  is  here  in  a  beautiful  suit  of  pale,  clear, 
delicate  yellow,  his  black  cap  gone,  and  only  a  few  black 
feathers  in  his  wings.  At  first  sight  he  seems  a  stranger  but  his 
song  betrays  him,  though  it  is  fainter  and  finer,  but  just  as  sweet 
as  ever. 

The  sound  of  hammering  upon  a  tree  trunk  tells  of  a  busy 
woodpecker,  and  this  one  is  so  near  that  the  bright  red  spot  on 
his  head  is  clearly  seen.  Everywhere  the  cheery  call  of  the 
chickadee  sounds  forth,  and  you  see  his  black  head  and  throat 
and  his  gray  and  white  dress  as  he  hangs  head  downward  from 
a  branch  or  flits  from  tree  to  tree.  Are  not  November's  sights 
and  sounds  just  as  enticing  as  those  of  May  ? 

Katherine  Kelsey. 


Co  2TTy  Dreams, 

Gentle,  happy  dreams,  O  linger 

Though  the  awakening  ray, 
Brightest,  fairest  morn  announces, 

And  triumphant  day. 

Let  me  hear  again  the  whisper, 

Breathed  in  pale  moon-light. 
Grant  me  tho'  in  sleep,  the  rapture 

Of  that  glad  good-night. 

Tarry,  tarry  still,  O  visions, 
Joy,  so  heavenly ! 

O,  that  I  might  not  awaken 

Till  Eternity  ! 

Marion  Marsh. 


CI  Conversation  unber  difficulties. 


BELLE  was  not  pleased  to  attend  that  lecture.  It  was  given 
by  an  historical  society  of  which  her  aunt  and  she  were 
members ;  this,  with  the  fact  that  her  ancestry  could  be  traced  to 
a  leader  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  necessitated  her  apparent 
interest  in  all  historical  matters.  She  searched  the  audience  for 
some  friend  and  fellow-sufferer. 

The  company  was  composed  of  elderly,  well-dressed  people, 
some  scholarly  and  likely  to  be  interested,  some  conscientiously 
loyal  to  their  society,  and  many,  whom  she  judged  were  there  for 
the  intellectual  appearance.  The  girl  grimly  determined  to  work 
out  some  dress  and  social  problems. 

She  was  interrupted  by  her  Aunt  and,  turning  to  reply,  with 
delight  recognized  Julia  Weston  on  the  other  side  of  the  room. 
The  girls  had  but  a  moment  together  before  the  speaker  was 
introduced.  Obtaining  permission  from  Julia's  friends,  Belle 
took  the  girl  over  to  a  vacant  seat  in  front  of  her  own.  The 
audience  settled  back  expectant  and  composed.  The  girls  were 
forced  to  assume  indifference  to  each  other  and  to  concentrate 
their  attention  on  the  speaker.  Her  friend  had  time  to  say  that 
she  was  in  town  only  for  the  night,  and  that  she  was  returning 
from  a  wedding  —  some  glorious  affair. 

When  the  speaker  was  finally  presented,  under  cover  of  the 
welcoming  applause,  Belle  inquired,  "  Wrhose  wedding,  Jule, 
where  ?  "  The  bride  she  barely  knew,  but  the  place,  Morristown, 
was  where  Jule  and  she  had  become  friends  —  where  she  and 
some  one  else  had  become  friends. 

Julia's  brief  reply  but  increased  her  curiosity. 
At  the  end  of  five  minutes  she  bent  forward  and  asked  "Whom 
did  she  marry,  Jule  ?  " 

Julia  was  in  a  strange  audience,  her  cheeks  flushed,  and  she 
mumbled  the  name  so  that  Belle  could  not  understand.  For  ten 
dragging  minutes  Belle  thought  hard.  Julia  would  leave  in  the 
morning,  her  friends  would  claim  her  for  the  night,  in  the  mean- 
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time  she  must  learn  more  about  Morristown  affairs,  especially 
whether  Julia  had  visited  the  Attwoods  and  whether  Allen  Att- 
wood  were  at  home  or  not. 

This  last  question  was  too  much  for  her  self-control,  she 
glanced  nervously  at  her  Aunt's  impassive  features,  and  again 
tried  to  converse  with  Julia,  but  Julia  was  memorizing  the  words 
of  the  speaker. 

Annoyed  and  conscious  of  her  Aunt's  annoyance  as  well,  the 
girl  leaned  back  again.  She  heard  nothing  of  the  lecture.  A 
sudden  light  flashed  into  her  beautiful  eyes,  its  source  was 
wicked  inspiration  rather  than  sympathetic  appreciation.  Re- 
gardless of  her  Aunt's  warning  change  of  position  and  of  the 
indignant  adjustment  of  eye-glasses,  spectacles  and  lorgnettes, 
shamelessly,  she  leaned  forward  once  more,  "  Some  one  was  in 
town  yesterday." 

"  Some  one  "  is  not  vague  when  desperation  gives  meaning  to 
the  tone.  The  word  brought  a  brighter  pink  to  Julia's  face 
than  the  staring  of  an  outraged  audience  could  ever  do. 
Helpless  she  now  heeded  her  tormentor,  who,  ignoring  her 
conscious  "  Whom  do  you  mean  ? "  cruelly  put  questions  of  her 
own.  There  was  growing  uneasiness  about  them,  but  in  the  vain 
hope  of  satisfying  her  friend  and  of  then  getting  her  explanation 
of  that  suggestive  remark,  the  victim  whispered  the  story  of  the 
wedding  into  Belle's  eager  ear. 

How  long  this  would  have  continued  or  whether  either  would 
have  learned  what  she  most  wished  to  know  is  uncertain,  for  into 
Belle's  other  ear  her  Aunt  whispered  a  brief  remark  and  a  realiz- 
ation of  immediate  surroundings  and  conditions  was  for  the  time 
forced  upon  both  young  ladies. 

Oh  the  annoyance  of  it  all !  Constantly  each  thought  of  some- 
thing she  must  ask  the  other.  The  expression  in  the  aristocratic 
features  of  Belle's  Aunt  made  all  further  attempts  at  conversa- 
tion impossible. 

The  final  word  of  the  lecturer  was  at  length  spoken.  Both 
girls   eagerly  began    talking,   but  for   so   short   a  moment, 
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then  Julia  had  to  be  presented  to  the  Aunt  and  her  own  friends 
soon  joined  the  group. 

Belle  dared  not  ask  her  question  nor  would  Julia  put  her  own. 
In  desperation  they  started  together  down  the  aisle.  Unreas- 
onably ashamed,  Belle  asked  the  name  of  Julia's  Morristown 
hostess. 

"Why  Mrs.  Attwood,  dear,  and  I've  so  much  to  tell  you." 
Here  followed  messages  from  that  lady,  which  Belle,  however, 
cared  little  for  just  then. 

"O  yes,  and  Allen  was  best  man,  he  was  far  handsomer  than 
the  bridegroom,  and  when — " 

The  group  had  been  trying  to  keep  together  in  the  crowd  but 
now  Julia  and  her  company  were  carried  away. 

Belle's  shoulders  were  thrown  well  back,  the  beautiful  eyes 
looked  straight  before  her,  her  lips  were  compressed.  No  one 
but  Mrs.  Poddington  Smith  would  have  dared  address  her  just 
then,  but  that  officious  little  woman  forced  her  way  to  her,  "  My 
dear,  do  you  remember  Mr.  Dryley's  fourth  point  ?  I  had  one 
of  my  bad  spells  of  coughing  and  couldn't  hear  a  word  of  it.  Do 
you  recall  it  ?  " 

IV.  Algie,  'oo. 


IDr/en  IDe  VOcxz  Ctttie; 


"  i  T  1  ^  consisted  of  five  strong,  healthy,  and  sometimes  very 
naughty,  children.  Although  there  is  no  Gipsy  blood  in 
our  veins,  our  restless  nature  closely  resembled  that  of  the  Gipsy 
tribe.  We  had  lived  certainly  in  four  or  five  places  before  we 
found  ourselves  safely  settled  in  Cambridge.  There  we  passed 
most  of  our  childhood. 

We  were  none  of  those  good  and  remarkable  children  who 
read  Latin  for  pleasure  at  ten  and  talk  it  at  twelve.  Our  life 
was  spent  for  the  greater  part  out  of  doors.  From  the  time  we 
were  up  in  the  morning  until  we  were  snugly  tucked  in  our  beds 
at  night  we  romped  and  ran  in  the  open  air.  As  I  look  back 
now,  these  arisings  and  retirings  seem  to  me  very  amusing.  In 
the  nursery  were  placed  five  little  chairs  all  in  a  row  upon  which 
each  child  was  supposed  neatly  to  fold  his  clothes.  Five  small 
beds  and  one  big  one  for  the  nurse  were  all  in  one  very  large 
room.  More  than  once  when  I  had  just  gone  to  dreamland  my 
slumbers  would  be  rudely  broken  by  a  piercing  scream  which 
was  joined  by  other  screams  from  all  sides.  The  first  scream 
generally  came  from  the  crib  of  the  youngest  who  insisted  upon 
taking  a  very  delapidated  Jumbo  decorated  with  bells  to  bed 
with  him.  He  invariably  rolled  over  onto  it.  Then  terrified 
and  insisting  that  the  old  Jumbo  was  a  bear,  he  would  begin  to 
scream  upon  which  all  the  other  young  "  we's  "  would  join  in. 
After  considerable  trouble  and  reassuring  the  commotion  would 
be  stopped.  In  the  morning  with  a  great  deal  of  noise  we  scam- 
pered to  the  nursery  and  Mellin's  Food  was  then  administered 
to  each  to  keep  him  sweet  tempered  until  breakfast.  Don't 
breathe  it  to  a  soul  but  we  were  "  Mellin's  Food  Babies  !  " 

There  was  a  strong  tendency  all  through  the  family  to  run 
away.  This  feeling  was  particularly  strong  in  the  older  members. 
At  the  most  inopportune  times  they  were  gone,  no  one  knew  where. 
One  day,  our  poor  mother  was    almost   distracted  when  she 
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stepped  from  her  carriage  before  the  house  of  her  friend  and  saw 
there,  comfortably  seated  on  the  steps  and  munching  crackers, 
her  two  eldest  daughters.  Upon  demanding  an  explanation  she 
found  to  her  mortification  that  they  had  rung  the  bell  and  had 
asked  for  something  to  eat.  Again  these  same  two  midgets 
were  left  in  the  hall  for  a  few  minutes  all  dressed  for  a  drive. 
When  called  for  they  had  disappeared  and  people  were  sent  in 
all  directions  for  them.  They  were  finally  found  in  a  distant 
meadow  happy  as  could  be. 

The  three  rollicking,  mischievous  boys  of  the  family  were 
greatly  fascinated  by  fire  of  any  kind  and  by  experiments,  pleas- 
ing to  themselves,  but  exceedingly  annoying  to  others,  they  tried 
to  discover  the  cause  and  effect  of  flame.  Once  a  neat  little  fire 
was  kindled  under  a  bed.  Whether  they  thought  the  room  or 
the  bed  needed  warming  they  never  said.  As  soon  as  the  open 
fire  in  the  nursery  was  lighted,  from  all  quarters  of  the  room 
things  came  flying,  petticoats,  wooden  blocks,  and  toys,  all 
directed  for  the  blaze  by  the  impetus  behind  them. 

My  brothers  certainly  ought  to  be,  in  boys  language  "  fine 
shots,  "  for  at  the  early  age  of  four  they  would  all  three  stand  in 
a  row  and  with  horse  chestnuts  and  stones  see  who  could  hit  the 
horse  car  as  it  went  by.  One  day  this  wild  band  of  three  was 
found  in  the  dining  room  where  they  had  succeeded  in  covering 
themselves,  the  sideboard  and  everything  near  with  a  mixture  of 
oil,  pepper  and  vinegar.  They  were  promptly  marched  to  the 
bathtubs  but  unfortunately  were  left  alone  a  few  minutes  and  in 
these  few  minutes  they  discovered  a  box  of  borax  which  they 
soon  added  to  the  oil,  pepper  and  vinegar.  It  took  some  time  to 
get  the  salad  dressing  from  their  curls  and  make  them  again  re- 
spectable. 

When  we  became  very  quarrelsome,  we  were  made  to  repeat 
"  Be  ye  kind  one  to  another  etc.,  "  which  calmed  the  troubled 
waters.  One  of  the  little  boys  gave  rather  an  original  version  of 
it  once.  His  brother  very  selfishly  gathered  all  the  blocks  under 
his  little  skirt,  he,  shocked,  exclaimed,  "  Be  ye  kind  giving  fings 
to  others !  " 


WHEN   WE   WERE  LITTLE. 
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Some  of  our  games  were  very  peculiar.  It  was  our  great 
delight  to  darken  the  hall  and  for  one  to  be  the  bear.  Then  the 
others  would  creep  cautiously  along  and  the  bear  would  suddenly 
spring  out  upon  them.  We  had  another  game  similar  to  this 
which  we  called  "  Fish.  "  We  girls  instead  of  playing  much 
with  dolls,  played  with  spools.  We  built  large  block  houses  for 
them  and  made  dresses  for  them  by  gathering  bits  of  ribbon  and 
we  used  buttons  for  hats.  We  adored  these  spools  and  played 
with  them  for  hours  at  a  time.  One  of  our  favorate  games  was 
"Indian  and  White  Man."  The  boys  were  the  white  men  and 
the  girls  the  Indians  and  the  Indians  generally  got  the  worst  of 
it.  We  chased  each  other  all  around  the  yard  and  through  the 
cellar  too,  when  it  was  not  positively  forbidden. 

Every  Sunday  we  had  what  might  be  called  confession.  The 
family  met  and  each  child  said  whether  he  had  done  his  best 
through  the  week.  If  he  had  done  so,  then  he  received  five 
cents.  If  not  he  received  as  much  as  he  deserved.  Sometimes 
we  got  one  cent  each;  sometimes  none  at  all.  Rich  and  happy 
was  he  who  bore  triumphantly  away  five  cents. 

When  old  friends  of  our  parents  came  to  see  us,  we  were 
made  to  stand  in  a  row  from  the  oldest  down.  This  probably 
was  a  very  remarkable  sight  as  there  were  ten  of  us,  but  we  did 
did  not  like  it.    Do  you  wonder? 

Margaret  Reed. 


Etntoriale- 


To  welcome  Miss  Means  to  Andover  is  presumptuous,  she 
comes  to  her  own.  To  hail  her  as  Principal  of  Abbot  Academy 
is  most  pleasant,  for  she  thus  enters  into  closest  relationship  with 
the  school  that  she  has  known  and  served  for  years.  From  all 
sides  come  rejoicings  and  hopeful  prognostications  of  a  larger  and 
brighter  future  for  our  school.  Certain  is  it  that  the  Trustees 
have  made  choice  of  a  leader  whose  loyalty  and  worth  have 
already  been  well  tested,  of  one  who  expects  loyalty,  finds  worth, 
and  urges  to  high  and  constant  endeavor. 

That  we  were  to  lose  Miss  Ingalls  at  the  close  of  last  year  was 
not  known,  except  to  a  few,  until  the  very  end  of  the  term.  In- 
deed, it  was  Miss  Ingalls'  wish  that  little  should  be  said  about 
her  going  away,  when  the  breaking  of  old  ties  was  so  painful  to 
her  and  to  us.  So  we  talked  of  her  summer  plans  and  tried  to 
cheat  ourselves  into  believing  that  she  was  going  to  spend  a 
delightful  summer  in  England,  visiting  the  haunts  and  homes  of 
English  literature,  to  bring  back  to  us,  in  the  autumn,  the  rich 
harvests  of  vacation  time.  We  almost  envy  her  pupils  in  Miss 
Emerson's  school,  for  to  them  she  belongs  now,  but  —  and  we 
say  it  triumphahtly — not  as  she  belongs  to  us,  for  she  is  one  of 
us,  having  graduated  from  Abbot  Academy  in  1882.  After  sev- 
eral years  of  experience  in  Southern  schools,  Miss  Ingalls  came 
back  to  her  alma  mater  in  the  fall  of  1890,  beginning  her  success- 
ful career  as  teacher  of  English  Literature,  the  year  Draper  Hall 
was  opened.  Hosts  of  old  scholars  know  well  her  enthusiasm 
and  her  ambition.  Capable  of  immense  working  power  herself, 
she  taxed  her  classes  to  the  utmost  and  they  responded  heartily 
to  her  unstinted  zeal. — "We  have  to  work  for  Miss  Ingalls,  we 
can  not  help  it" — is  oft  repeated  testimony  of  which  she  may 
well  be  proud.  Boston  with  its  rich  resources  and  the  new  scope 
for  her  attainments  in  History,  Literature  and  Art,  which  Miss 
Emerson's  school  affords,  have  lured  her  away  from  us.  We 
shall  long  miss  her  presence  and  influence  here,  but  we  sincerely 
wish  her  all  success  and  happiness  in  her  new  work. 
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The  Baccalaureate  Sermon  to  the  graduating  class  was  preached  by 
the  Rev.  DeWitt  S.  Clark,  D.  D.  of  Salem.  A  service  of  song  pre- 
ceded the  sermon  — 

Organ  Voluntary,  

prof.  s.  m.  downs. 
Scripture  Reading — Prov.  VII  

REV.  DEWITT  S.  CLARK,  D.  D. 

Hymn  — "Holy,  Holy,  Holy"   .       .       .       .   '  . 

CHOIR  OF  ABBOT  STUDENTS  AND  CONGREGATION. 

Scripture  Reading  —  St.  John  10 : 22.  

REV.  DR.  CLARK. 

Chant — "  I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,*' 

CHOIR. 

Prayer  —  .   

rev.  dr.  clark. 

Hymn  —  *'  I  worship  Thee  "  

choir  and  congregation. 

Sermon —   

rev.  dr.  clark. 

Hymn — "  O  gift  of  gifts  "  

choir  and  congregation. 
Prayer  and  Benediction  —  ....... 

rev.  dr.  clark. 

Rev.  Dr.  Clark  tool:  his  text  from  St.  John  10:24  —  "  The  Jews 
therefore  came  round  about  him  and  said  unto  him  :  How  long  dost 
thou  hold  us  in  suspense?" 

The  festivities  of  Commencement  week  began  on  Monday  afternoon, 
June  20,  with  a  lawn  party  under  the  "  Old  Oak."  This  delightful  in- 
formal gathering  of  parents,  friends,  trustees,  teachers,  former  members 
of  the  faculty,  girls  old  and  new,  is  no  longer  an  innovation  but  is  looked 
upon  as  a  matter  of  course  in  connection  with  the  commencement. 
The  members  of  the  graduating  class  are  the  hostesses.  A  certain 
spontaniety,  which  goes  with  this  outdoor  time,  makes  old  friends  feel 
more  intimate  and  makes  acquaintances  feel  friends. 
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Monday  evening  the  thirty  first  Draper  Recital  was  held  in  the  Acad- 
emy Hall. 

Programme. 

Piano,  Festival  March  Schubert 

MISS  FLETCHER  AND  MISS  SMITH. 


How  the  Fiddle  told  the  Story,  .....    Nora  Franklin 
agnes  ramsay  FOGG,  Bridgton,  Maine. 

The  Bishop  and  the  Caterpillar,  

lillian  everett  mooers,  Lawrence, Mass. 

The  Buller-Poddington  Compact,       .       .       .       Frank  R.  Stockton 
amy  lynch  stork,  Andover,  Mass. 

Laddie,  

Georgia  mayhew  whitney,  Haverhill,  Mass. 
The  Stoner  Sensation,         .       .       .       .       .  J.  L.  Harbour 

CATHERINE  white  sanford,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Negative  Gravity,  Frank  R.  Stockton 

delight  walkly  hall,  Andover,  Mass. 

The  Boss  Girl,  Ja?nes  Whitcomb  Riley 

beulah  field,  Newton,  Mass. 

The  Shipwreck,  E.  S.  Phelps 

mary  avis  kenniston,  Boothby  Harbor,  Me. 

Alex's  Bear  Story,  James  Whitcomb  Riley 

GRACE  Frances  fleek,  Newark,  O. 
Time  and  tide,  Abbe  Carter  Goodloe 

MABELLE  PARKER  NORRIS,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Ninety- three,        .       .  Victor  Hugo 

Constance  reed  gutterson,  Winchester,  Mass. 

The  class  exercises  were  held  as  usual  in  Abbot  Hall  on  Tuesday 
morning. 

Programme. 

Part  Song  —  On  Song's  Bright  Pinions,      .       .   •  . 

FIDELIO  SOCIETY. 

Essay  —  Three  of  Scott's  Heroines,  

MISS  PATRICK. 

Recitation  —  The  Laird's  Proposal,  

MISS  COOK. 
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Piano  —  Minnuetto,  

MISS  STORK  AND  MISS  HERRICK. 

Essay  —  Greek  ideals  of  Womanhood,  

MISS  GILCHRIST. 

Recitation  —  The  Farewell  of  Alkestis  

MISS  SMART. 

Piano  —  a.  Barcorolle  

b.  Valse  a  cinq  temps. 

MISS  SOUTHWORTH. 

Recitation  —  Lady  Psyche's  Lecture  

MISS  GERTRUDE  HOLT. 

Essay  —  Tennyson's  Ideal  of  Womanhood,  

MISS  PERLEY. 

At  the  commencement  exercises  in  the  Old  South  Church,  the  volun- 
tary and  march  on  the  organ  was  played  by  Prof.  S.  M.  Downs.  The 
invocation  was  by  Rev.  Albert  Davis  of  Wakefield.  A  part  song  "  A 
summer  Idyl,"  by  Berger,  was  rendered  by  the  Fidelio  Society. 

Henry  A.  Clapp  of  Boston  delivered  the  address  to  the  class.  His 
subject  was  Shakespeare's  Portia,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  char- 
acter which  Mr.  Clapp  gave  in  his  informal  talk  made  Portia  an  inspir- 
ing personality  for  the  members  of  the  class  each  to  carry  out  into  her 
world. 

In  presenting  the  diplomas,  Prof.  Churchill  paid  a  tribute  to  Miss 
McKeen,  to  Miss  Watson  and  to  Miss  Means.  After  the  school  had 
sung  the  parting  hymn  "  Father  I  know  that  all  my  life,"  Rev.  Fred- 
erick Palmer  pronounced  the  benediction. 

The  alumnae  meeting  was  held  Tuesday  afternoon.  Miss  Emily  A. 
Means,  president  of  the  association  was  in  the  chair.  The  election  of 
officers  resulted  as  follows:  President,  Mrs.  Emma  M.  Davis;  vice 
presidents,  Mrs.  Laura  W.  Fowler,Mrs.  Annie  Sawyer  Downs,  Miss.  Julia 
Twichell,  Miss  Minnie  Merriam,  and  Miss  Anna  Nettleton ;  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  Miss  Agnes  Park. 

Miss  Means  read  a  touching  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Miss  Philena 
McKeen.  It  was  voted  to  have  the  memorial  address  printed  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  alumnae  of  the  academy.  Action  was  also  taken 
regarding  a  permanent  memorial  to  Miss  McKeen,  and  a  committee  to 
have  charge  of  the  matter  was  appointed,  composed  of  Principal  Emily 
A.  Means  and  the  president  and  secretaries  of  the  New  York  Abbot 
Club,  the  Boston  Abbot  Club  and  the  alumnae  association. 
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The  matter  of  making  material  changes  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
academy  was  brought  up  and  discussed  generally.  Miss  Wheaton  of 
Boston,  a  former  teacher  of  the  academy,  read  a  very  able  paper  on  the 
subject,  which  was  followed  by  reports  from  the  various  teachers  and 
by  suggestive  discussions  of  possible  changes  and  improvements. 

^all  (Exercises. 

Hall  exercises  are  now  regularly  held  on  Saturday  afternoons.  They 
are  made  so  attractive  with  recitation,  current  events,  and  music,  that 
it  is  hardly  possible  for  a  girl  not  to  consider  the  hour  pleasantly  as 
well  as  profitably  spent.  The  school  has  assembled  for  these  general 
exercises  ten  times  during  the  fall  term. 

On  September  17,  Miss  Means  addressed  the  school  for  a  few 
moments.  Miss  Fleek  recited  "The  Bear  Story  "  by  James  Whitcomb 
Riley,  and  Miss  Queal  sang  "  Mignon." 

October  1,  Miss  Gutterson  gave  a  report  on  The  Education  of  a 
Queen  ;  Miss  Field  read  the  poem  by  Maarten  Maartens  "  To  Our 
Queen;"  Miss  Hegeman  spoke  on  Queen  Wilhelmina's  Reign;  the 
Misses  Chapman  and  Balcom  gave  a  piano  duet. 

October  8,  Miss  Merriam  reviewed  the  Dreyfus  case.  Miss  Todd 
gave  the  "  Political  Aspect  in  France."  Miss  Hershey  spoke  on 
"  Education  in  Spain."  A  piano  solo  was  given  by  Miss  Chapman. 
Extracts  from  the  Prelude  and  four  sonnets  on  France  by  Wordsworth 
were  read  by  Miss  Mary  Kenniston. 

October  15,  in  honor  of  Lafayette  Day,  October  eighteenth,  the 
program  related  to  that  distinguished  Frenchman.  Miss  Lawrence  and 
Miss  Sara  Keniston  gave  sketches  of  his  interesting  life.  Miss  Rich- 
ardson sang  "La  Marseillaise"  to  Miss  Woodside's  accompaniment. 
Miss  Johnston  gave  a  sketch  of  the  author  Rouget  de  Lisle. 

October  22,  Miss  Mary  Bancroft  spoke  on  the  "  Filipinos,"  Miss 
Clark  on  the  "  Filipines,"  Miss  Otis  recited  Goethe's  "  Der  Erl  Konig," 
and  Miss  Pray  closed  the  program  with  a  piano  solo. 

October  29,  the  program  was  devoted  to  the  Czar's  "  Peace  Pro- 
posal." Miss  White  read  the  Proclamation.  Miss  Sanford  stated  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  acceptance,  and  the  prospect  of  its  accept- 
ance was  considered  by  Miss  Fogg.  The  President's  Thanksgiving 
Proclamation  was  read.    Music  by  Miss  Herrick  closed  the  program. 
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November  5,  under  Miss  Bancroft's  guidance  the  school  was  intro- 
duced to  some  of  Abbot's  art  treasures.  The  Misses  Bell,  Fogg,  Dod- 
son  and  Richardson  gave  short  accounts  of  the  statues  and  pictures  in 
Abbot  Hall,  and  Miss  Merrill  spoke  briefly  of  the  oil  paintings. 

November  19,  the  school  was  favored  with  a  talk  on  the  "  Eastern 
Question  "  by  Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin.  Dr.,  Hamlin,  from  his  long  resi- 
dence in  the  "city  that  cannot  be  taken,"  and  from  long  intercourse 
with  foreign  diplomats  gathered  there,  is  especially  qualified  to  speak 
forcibly  on  this  much  discussed  subject.  Dr.  Hamlin  had  the  most 
flattering  attention  of  the  school  throughout  his  address. 

December  3,  Miss  Bixby  discussed  "Wireless  Telegraphy."  Miss 
Redford  played.  Miss  Greenough  spoke  of  the  "  Liquifaction  of  Air," 
and  Miss  Bertha  Sperry  told  of  Tesla's  latest  invention. 

December  10,  next  term's  lesson  schedule  was  arranged  and  Miss 
Means  spoke  to  the  school. 

(Entertainments. 

The  School's  first  social  event  of  the  year  was  the  tea  given  by  the 
Senior  Class,  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  October  fourth,  to  the  Trustees 
Faculty  and  town  friends  of  the  school. 

The  guests  were  received  in  the  McKeen  rooms  by  Miss  Means  and 
the  president  and  the  vice-president  of  the  class,  the  Misses  Whitney 
and  Wolfenden.  Dainty  refreshments  were  served  in  the  Seniors' 
parlor,  which  opened  on  the  Seniors'  piazza,  made  comfortable  for  the 
occasion  with  chairs,  screens,  and  pillows.  The  hostesses,  flitting  about 
in  pretty  muslin  gowns,  gave  a  charming  effect  to  this  most  enjoyable 
affair. 

Occasionally  on  our  recreation  nights  informal  little  gatherings  are 
held  in  the  Reading  Room. 

On  one  Tuesday  night  the  family  was  treated  to  some  excellent 
charades.  Good  acting,  ingenuity  of  costumes  as  well  as  the  cleverness 
of  the  charades  themselves  provoked  enthusiastic  applause  from  every- 
one present. 

Part  of  one  of  these  evenings  was  spent  in  playing  games  and  much 
good  fun  prevailed  throughout. 

On  another  evening  Miss  Selina  Cook,  '98,  charmed  the  students  with 
some  recitations. 
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On  Tuesday,  October  18,  the  family  masqueraded  in  celebration  of 
Lafayette  Day. 

The  young  ladies  were  first  received  in  her  drawing  room  by  Miss 
Means,  then,  after  amusing  efforts  to  discover  each  other's  identities, 
masks  were  removed  and  the  gay  party  proceeded  to  the  Sitting  Room 
where  they  closed  the  happy  evening  in  dancing. 

Among  the  good  times  of  the  term  was  the  observance  of  Hallowe'en 
in  the  Dining  Room. 

As  each  girl  entered  a  name  was  fastened  to  her  back.  In  this  way 
a  distinguished  company  was  soon  gathered.  By  questioning,  each 
guessed  her  character  and  then  began  the  usual  sports  of  Hallowe'en. 
Much  fun  ensued,  the  fortune  telling  at  the  booths  of  the  four  gypsies 
was  an  irresistible  attraction  to  most  of  the  girls.  The  celebration 
closed  with  a  ghost-dance,  the  weird  effect  of  which  was  increased  by 
the  dim  light  and  the  doleful  rythmic  dirge. 

The  annual  Senior  Reception  was  given  Tuesday  evening,  Novem- 
ber fifteenth. 

Miss  Means  and  Miss  Whitney  received  in  the  Seniors'  parlor  until 
eight  o'clock.  The  guests  then  gathered  in  the  Assembly  Hall  to  en- 
joy the  play  presented  by  members  of  the  Senior-Middle  Class.  "  An 
Open  Secret"  was  well  presented  to  a  pleased  and  appreciative 
audience. 

The  cast  was  as  follows  : 


Madge  Apthrope,  A  College  Girl 

MISS  CHAPMAN. 

Jean,   Her  Confidante 

MISS  FLEEK. 

Mrs.  Apthrope,     .       .       .  •  Her  Mother 

MISS  LAWRENCE. 

Grace  Apthrope,   Her  Sister,  aged  ten 

MISS  SARA  KENISTON. 

Edith,    "|                                                             f  Miss  Harmon 

Elinor,    |                      Classmates  Miss  Field 

Carrie,    }■                            of                           -{  Miss  Greenough 

May,                               Madge.                         I  Miss  Kauffman 

Kate,      J                                                           L  Miss  Morgan 

Agatha  Meade,  A  Girl  not  in  the  Secret 

MISS  SHIPMAN. 


The  Dining  Room  had  been  cleared  and  prettily  decorated  and 
there  the  evening  closed  with  a  dance. 
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(Entertainments  in  Cotrm. 

One  of  the  first  entertainments  of  the  fall  was  the  Phillips  Academy 
class  Athletic  Meet  on  Thursday,  October  twentieth.  The  Athletics 
were  extremely  interesting  and  showed  the  result  of  careful  training. 

Many  of  the  girls  attended  a  concert  given  in  Phillips  Hall  on  Oct- 
ober twenty-first  by  Alfred  A.  Farland,  assisted  by  the  Phillips  Glee, 
Banjo  and  Mandolin  Clubs,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Athletic  Association 
of  Phillips  Academy. 

In  October,  a  delightful  bicycle  ride  arranged  by  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Hincks  was  enjoyed  by  some  of  the  pupils  and  teachers  of  the  School. 

During  October,  Mrs.  Charles  Wood  and  her  daughter  Miss  Alice 
Wood,  charmingly  entertained  a  party  of  Abbot  girls  at  luncheon  at  their 
home  in  Bradford.  The  luncheon  was  followed  by  a  drag  ride  to  the 
historic  places  about  Bradford. 

On  Wednesday,  October  fifth,  Miss  Bancroft  chaperoned  a  theatre 
party  to  Boston,  to  see  The  Little  Minister.  The  girls  greatly  enjoyed 
the  play  and  the  clever  acting  of  Maud  Adams. 

The  Abbot  Academy  Club  of  Boston  gave  a  reception  for  Miss 
Means  at  the  Hotel  Vendome,  in  Boston,  on  Saturday,  November  the 
fifth.  The  many  guests  were  received  by  Mrs.  Adams,  president  of  the 
club,  Miss  Means  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Churchill.  Eight  former  Abbot 
girls,  with  Miss  Sanford  and  Miss  Wolfenden,  of  the  present  senior 
class,  in  light  gowns  and  yellow  chrysanthemums,  acted  as  ushers. 
Music  was  furnished  by  a  young  woman's  orchestra  and  refreshments 
were  served  in  the  banquet  hall  of  the  Vendome. 

Many  students  enjoyed  a  concert  given  in  the  Town  Hall,  on  Novem- 
ber eighteenth,  by  the  Albion  Male  Quartette,  assisted  by  Miss  Vora 
Burpee,  reader.  This  concert  under  the  auspices  of  the  Punchard 
Alumni  Association  was  the  first  of  a  scries  of  entertainments  to  be 
given  during  the  winter. 

One  of  the  chief  events  in  the  social  life  of  the  school  during  the  fall, 
was  the  reception  given  by  Professor  and  Mrs.  Egbert  A.  Smyth  on 
November  eleventh  for  the  students  of  the  Theological  Seminary.  It 
was  a  most  delightful  evening  for  the  seniors,  teachers,  and  those  stu- 
dents who  could  accept  Professor  and  Mrs.  Smyth's  hospitality. 
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The  eighteenth  annual  football  game  between  Andover  and  Exeter 
was  played  on  November  twelfth.  Though  a  very  exciting  and  well 
played  game,  neither  side  scored. 

The  first  piano  recital  of  the  series  arranged  by  Prof.  Downs  for  this 
year  took  place  on  Tuesday,  December  first,  in  the  November  Club 
House.  The  artists  were  Signore  Carlo  Buonamici,  pianist,  assisted  by 
Miss  Helen  Wright,  soprano. 

PROGRAMME. 

Variations  serieuses.  op  54  Mendelssohn 

c  (  a.  The  Daily  Question  Helmund 

bongs,     -j  b<  villane]le  ■    <       m        Ddl  iAcqua 

MISS  WRIGHT. 

f  Impromptu  2.  op  36.  ) 

\  Nocturne.  No  11,  op  27.  \  Chopin 


I  Tarantelle. 

(  a.  Fairy  Lullaby  Mrs.  Beach 

■<  b.  Solvegg's  Lied   Grieg 

(c.  Irish  Love  Song  Miss  Lang 

MISS  WRIGHT. 

Barcarolle  Rubenstein 

Chanson  d'Avril  Bizet.  Buonainici 

Venezia  e  Napoli  Liszt 


Religious  Serpices. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  it  seemed  best  to  give  up  the  Abbot 
Society  of  Christian  Workers  and  in  its  stead  to  organize  a  branch  of 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association.  Miss  Upham,  active  state 
secretary,  and  Miss  Love,  president  of  the  association  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory,  came  out  from  Boston  to  help  in  forming  this  new 
branch  of  the  intercollegiate  society.  Saturday  and  Sunday  evenings 
were  given  up  to  the  work  and  the  following  cabinet  members  were 
chosen : 

President  .  .  .  Constance  R.  Gutterson 
Vice  President      .       .       .       .       Grace  F.  Fleek 

Treasurer  Carrie  S.  Harmon 

Corresponding  secretary       .       .  Marion  Marsh 

Recording  secretary     .       .      Cornelia  W.  Pickard 
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CHAIRMEN  OF  COMMITTEES. 


Missionary  . 
Social  . 
Prayer  meeting 


Leslie  S.  Crawford 
Grace  C.  Chapman 
Lucie  M.  Hegerman 


The  Sunday  School  in  the  Scotland  District,  well  known  to  the 
students  of  last  year,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Missionary  Committee, 
and  one  of  our  weekly  prayer  meetings  was  also  planned  by  it.  At 
this  meeting  Mrs.  Clara  Hamlin  Lee,  known  to  every  Abbot  girl,  told  us 
of  the  wretchedness  and  misery  in  the  poorer  Armenian  homes. 

Thus  far  the  work  of  the  Social  committee  has  consisted  chiefly  in  a 
quiet,  persistent  effort  to  make  the  girls  well  acquainted  with  one 
another.  The  members  of  the  Prayer-meeting  coommittee  feel  amply 
repaid  for  the  time  they  have  spent  in  trying  to  make  the  Sunday  even- 
ing meetings  interesting.  The  average  attendance  at  these  meetings 
has  been  about  thirty-five. 

This  term,  classes  will  be  formed  for  the  devotional  study  of 
the  Bible,  and  as  the  association  grows,  still  other  branches  of  the  work 
will  be  developed. 

An  unusual  amount  of  interest  has  been  shown  in  the  Saturday 
evening  meetings.  The  talks  given  by  Mr.  Shipman  and  Mr.  Palmer 
were  greatly  appreciated  by  all.  Dr.  William  J.  Long,  formerly  of  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  spoke  to  us  one  evening,  and,  by  the 
sympathetic  treatment  of  his  subject,  aroused  an  enthusiasm  the 
influence  of  which  will  long  be  felt  by  the  girls.  Through  the  kindness 
of  Miss  Upham  and  Miss  Love  of  Boston,  one  meeting  was  devoted  to 
the  organization  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Miss  Conde,  the  State  Secretary 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  told  of  her  work  among  the  working  girls  on  the 
East  side  of  New  York  City. 

The  Friday  morning  talks  have  been  resumed  this  year.  Miss  Char- 
lotte C.  Wilkinson,  Secretary  of  the  National  League  of  Working  Girls' 
Clubs,  spoke  to  the  school  twice,  first  on  the  Evils  of  the  Sweating 
System,  and  later  on  Working  Girls'  Clubs. 

A  Christmas  barrel  was  sent  to  Rev.  Mr.  Knowles  of  Durand,  Mich. 

In  response  to  the  request  of  Rev.  R.  A.  A.  Rowley,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Oregon  and  South  Dakota  Congregational  Sunday  School 
Society,  a  package  of  illustrated  magazines  was  sent  for  distribution 
among  the  miners. 
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Every  year  we  sing  a  little  but  some  years  we  sing  particularly  well. 
This  is  one  of  those  years.  Prof.  Downs  is  trying  a  little  different  ar- 
rangement of  class  work  this  year.  The  song  service  on  Thursday 
mornings  is  extended  until  quarter  after  nine  so  that  the  whole  school 
has  the  inspiration  of  the  early  hour  and  of  the  volume  of  many 
voices.  The  Monday  class  meets  as  usual  and  the  Fidilio  meets  on 
Thursday  afternoon  in  place  of  the  regular  class. 

The  singing  at  the  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  services  had  a 
freshness  and  joy  in  it  that  was  altogether  delightful. 

The  Scotland  District  Sunday  School,  which  was  organized  last 
March,  is  still  carried  on  successfully,  and  the  Abbot  girls  have  shown 
even  greater  interest  in  the  work  this  term  than  formerly.  One  after- 
noon, just  before  the  Christmas  vacation,  a  party  from  Abbot  drove  out 
to  the  Scotland  District  and  trimmed  a  large  Christmas  tree  for  the 
members  of  the  Sunday  School.  Mr.  Shipman,  who  was  also  present, 
contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  occasion  by  entering 
into  games  with  the  children.  The  merry  afternoon  closed  with  singing 
and  a  recitation  by  Miss  Durfee. 

BASKET  BALL. 

Last  year  the  girls  showed  an  interest  in  Basket  Ball,  and  two  or 
three  games  were  played  by  a  few  of  the  more  athletic  girls,  and  then  as 
the  game  became  an  old  story,  it  was  dropped. 

This  term  the  interest  in  the  game  was  revived  by  a  few  very  enthu- 
siastic girls  who  worked  hard  and  soon  had  four  teams  playing  twice  a 
week.  After  a  few  weeks  work,  ten  of  the  best  players  were  chosen  for 
a  First  Team  and  started  to  work  in  earnest. 

At  first  the  play  was  slow,  one  of  the  greatest  faults  in  the  game,  and 
many  fouls  were  made.  A  player  must  never  kick  the  ball,  but  what  a 
temptation,  when  your  opponent  almost  has  the  ball,  to  kick  and  send 
it  flying  far  out  of  her  reach.  The  result,  a  foul,  and  a  free  throw  into 
the  basket  for  your  opponent.  Finally,  after  more  practice,  much 
to  the  delight  of  the  Captain,  a  number  of  very  pretty  plays  became 
daily  occurrences. 

TENNIS. 

Although  there  has  been  no  tennis  club  organized  as  yet,  a  great  deal 
of  interest  is  centered  in  the  game.  The  girls  who  play  seem  to  enjoy 
it  thoroughly  and  we  hope  that  in  the  spring  even  more  attention  will 
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be  given  to  it,  so  that  a  large  club  may  be  formed.  If  the  grass  courts 
could  be  replaced  by  dirt  ones,  which  is  greatly  desired,  and  new 
nets  be  provided,  this  game  would  soon  become  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  out-door  sports. 

BASEBALL. 

Great  interest  has  been  shown  this  fall  in  the  base-ball  at  Abbot. 
For  although  base-ball  is  our  national  game  it  has  been  tried  here  the 
past  season  for  the  first  time.  Shortly  after  school  opened  in  the  fall, 
the  girls  organized  themselves  into  three  teams,  two  of  which  played 
every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  afternoon. 

At  first,  perhaps,  more  enthusiasm  was  shown  than  skill,  but  after  the 
first  few  games  good  team  work  was  done.  The  teams  were  so  evenly 
matched  that  the  games  were  very  exciting,  and  there  was  always  a 
small  crowd  to  be  found  looking  on.  Remarkable  progress  was  made 
for  so  short  a  time,  and  with  a  little  more  practice  the  Abbot  nine  will 
compare  favorably  with  the  nine  of  any  girls'  Academy  in  the  state. 


alumnae  IRotes, 


At  about  the  time  of  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Association 
and  the  Abbot  Academy  Club  in  Boston,  in  February,  1898,  Miss  Mc 
Keen  proposed  to  a  member  of  the  Alumnae  Association  that  plans 
should  be  made  to  continue  the  Semi-Centennial  catalogue.  She  was 
ready  to  look  over  her  own  correspondence,  and  to  over-see  the  work. 
Any  one  who  has  had  to  do  with  the  school  knows  the  difficulties  in  se- 
curing the  married  names  of  old  pupils,  while  on  the  other  hand  many 
people  are  ignorant  of  their  maiden  ones. 

It  was  therefore  arranged  to  make  a  card  catalogue,  on  the  following 
basis : 

1.  Names  and  latest  addresses  of  trustees,  teachers  and  students- 
from  1879. 

2.  Courant  references  to  the  same. 

3.  Married  names  of  the  same. 

4.  Names  of  and  Courant  references  to  those  who  have,  by  dona- 
tions, lectures  or  other  means,  rendered  service  to  the  school. 

This  work  is  now  in  preparation,  but  many  names  are  found  only  in 
the  Catalogues,  addresses  are  known  to  be  wrong,  and  the  help  of  the 
Alumnae  is  requested.  It  will  do  much  to  forward  the  enterprise  if  each 
one  of  the  old  girls  will  send  at  once  the  addresses  of  all  Abbot  girls  in 
her  vicinity,  with  such  information  as  would  be  useful  in  making  the 
record  complete.  Address,  Mrs.  William  Marland,  12  School  Street, 
Andover,  Mass. 

The  Memorial  of  Miss  McKeen  is  in  press  and  will  be  sent  as  soon 
as  possible  to  the  members  of  the  Alumnae  Association.  The  Mem- 
orial will  contain  Professor  Churchill's  prayer  and  Scripture  selections 
at  Miss  McKeen's  funeral,  Miss  Merrill's  article  printed  in  The  Towns- 
man, May  20,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Down's  article  in  the  June  Courant.  Professor 
Churchill's  address  to  the  graduating  class,  June  21,  1898,  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Alumnae  Association  and  Miss  Means'  Memorial  address 
read  before  the  Association  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  A  few 
copies  of  the  Memorial  will  be  for  sale  at  the  Andover  Bookstore. 

'82.  Miss  Annie  F.  Frye  took  a  course  in  German  in  the  Harvard 
Summer  School  and  enjoyed  it  so  much  that  she  returned  to  Cam- 
bridge in  October  and  is  now  following  a  special  course  of  study  in 
Radcliffe. 
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'85-'86.  Through  a  private  letter  we  learn  that  Ella  W.  Bray,  later  of 
Wellesley  College,  has  been  travelling  in  Europe,  during  the  past  year. 
She  visited  the  northern  countries  of  England,  Italy  and  France  and 
spent  seven  months  in  Paris. 

'87-'88.  In  renewing  her  subscription  to  the  Courant  Katherine 
Gage  Cox  writes  that  she  looks  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  coming  of 
the  magazine.  She  asks  us  to  announce  the  birth  of  a  little  daughter, 
July  10,  Katherine  Gage  Cox. 

'87.  A  recent  letter  from  Harriet  H.  Thwing,  now  living  with  her 
brother,  Pres.  Thwing,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  gives  an  interesting  glimpse 
of  the  members  of  her  class  whose  class  letters  she  had  just  received. 
We  too  would  be  glad  to  see  the  photographs  of  the  eleven  children  of 
the  class  tho1  it  would  be  pleasanter  far  to  see  them  and  their  proud 
mammas. 

'89.  Alice  Joy,  Mrs.  Richard  Arms,  writes  cheerily  of  her  new 
Western  home.  Her  husband  has  opened  this  fall  a  school  for  boys 
in  Chicago. 

'91-'93.  Martha  Hitchcock  f'91,  and  Alleine  Hitchcock  f'93,  are  spend- 
ing a  year  with  their  family  in  Honolulu  while  their  father  is  in  New 
Zealand.  Martha  teaches  in  a  private  school  while  Alleine  is  busy  with 
Boys  Brigades  among  the  Hawaiian  boys. 

'91-92  Louise  Storrs  is  teaching  a  primary  grade  in  Hopedale, 
Mass. 

'96.  A  charming  letter  came  to  us  this  fall  from  Florence  Gilder- 
sleeve.  After  spending  a  pleasant  summer  at  her  home  in  Santa  Fe, 
New  Mexico,  she  went  to  Walsenburg,  Colorado,  where  she  fills  the  po- 
sition of  assistant  Principal  of  the  High  School. 

'98.  Anna  Gilchrist  is  teaching  forty  little  children  in  a  grade  school 
in  Port  Deposit,  Md. 

Annie  Smart  is  studying  music  at  the  New  England  Conservatory. 

Helen  Richardson  is  teaching  school. 

Edith  Tyer  is  studying  at  Colorado  Springs  College. 

Sarah  Patrick  is  teaching  in  the  Scotland  District  School  in  Andover. 

Our  group  of  old  scholars  in  Duluth,  Minn,  has  been  to  some  extent 
dispersed.  Mrs.  Patton,  Pauline  Whittlesey  '83,  is  now  living  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  her  husband  having  been  called  to  the  First  Congregation- 
al Church  of  that  city.  Marie  Ten  Eyck  Bradley  was  recently  married. 
Margaret  McGiffert  and  Mary  (Beal)  Stephenson  still  remain.  We 
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notice  with  pleasure  that  Miss  McGiffert  is  writing  on  Sociology  etc.. 
for  The  Club  Woman,  and  Mrs.  Stephenson's  baby  Elizabeth  must 
console  her  in  great  degree  for  the  loss  of  the  delightful  neighborly  in- 
tercourse which  she  and  Mrs.  Patton  have  enjoyed  for  the  past  two 
years. 

On  the  day  of  the  Exeter-Andover  football  game  Mr.  Charles  Dunn 
and  Miss  Mabel  Lee  Kittredge  lunched  with  Miss  Merrill  at  Draper 
Hall. 

Old  scholars  out  of  town  who  have  visited  school  since  September: 
Mary  A.  Thompson  f'93,  Anna  T.  Nettleton  f'93,  Mabel  L.  Kittredge 
'92,  Anna  E.  Decker  '93,  Fannie  B.  Lewis  '93,  Ruth  B.  Loring,  f'96, 
Ruth  Woodward  '95,  Anna  (Wright)  Merritt  "90,  Caroline  Holmes. 
Sarah  (Barrows)  Dummer,  Helen  (Chamberlain)  Pray  79,  Olive 
(Twichell)  Crawford,  Ethel  (Bolton)  Todd,  Ella  A.  Hill  '91,  Emily 
Torrey,  Clara  Hamlin  Lee  f73,  Selina  A.  Cook  f  98,  Edith  E.  Ingalls 
f  82,  Mrs.  Chas.  E.  Little.  Mrs.  Mary  Adelaide  (Parker)  Beard  of  Dur 
ham,  N.  H.,  and  her  sister,  Miss  Caroline  Smith  Parker  of  Montville, 
Conn. 

Cmstees,  faculty,  anb  faculty  Ctlumnae. 

It  is  delightful  to  see  our  trustees  growing  venerable  with  years  but 
keeping  their  hearts  fresh  with  the  interest  in  the  young  life  of  the 
school.  On  December  twelfth,  Mr.  Draper  celebrated  his  eightieth 
birthday.  A  family  party  of  fifteen  sat  down  to  dinner  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Draper  cordially  received  their  friends  from  the  school  and  town 
during  the  afternoon  and  evening.  It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  ex- 
perience of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Draper  in  our  thought  and  unconsciously  we 
speak  of  the  celebration  of  "  their  birthday." 

Tireless  in  his  benefactions  to  the  school  Mr.  Draper  has  added  a 
number  of  valuable  books  to  the  library.  The  art  department  will  be 
particularly  enriched  by  the  volumes  containing  the  reports  of  the 
Egyptian  exploration.    The  list  of  the  books  is  given  below : 

Reality,  or  Law  and  Order  vs.  Anarchy  and  Socialism,  by  Geo.  A. 
Sanders. 

Korea  and  Her  Neighbors,  by  Isabella  Bishop. 
Triumphs  of  the  Cross,  by  E.  P.  Tenney. 
Tanis. 

Festival  Hall  of  Osorkon  II. 

Almas  el  Medineh.    Tomb  of  Paheri. 
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Temple  of  Deir  el  Bahari. 
Deshasheh. 

Other  reports  of  Egypt  explorations. 

The  Pilgrim,  memorial  number  to  Dr.  Richard  Salter  Storrs. 

On  the  29th  of  December  Prof.  Park  celebrated  his  ninetieth  birthday. 
Born  in  1808  he  has  been  familiar  with  all  the  wonders  of  this  wonder- 
ful century,  and  has  had  no  small  part  in  moulding  its  thought  and 
teaching.  He  came  to  Andover  as  teacher  in  1836  and  has  lived  here 
ever  since,  in  the  same  house  in  which  he  still  resides.  For  forty  seven 
years  he  has  been  a  Trustee  of  Abbot  Academy  and  has  been  deeply 
interested  in  its  welfare,  planning  for  its  development  and  the  increase 
of  its  resources  with  tireless  enthusiasm.  P^or  many  years  he  presented 
the  diplomas  to  the  graduating  class  on  graduation  day  with  a  fitness 
of  thought  and  illustration  which  made  these  speeches  famous.  Some 
of  them  are  printed  in  Miss  McKeen's  history  of  Abbot  Academy.  It 
was  therefore  fitting  that  the  first  greeting  to  come  to  Prof.  Park  on  his 
birthday  should  have  been  from  the  Trustees  of  Abbot  Academy. 

Owing  to  his  recent  illness,  Prof.  Park  was  unable  to  see  his  friends 
in  person,  so  the  happy  thought  of  seeing  them  through  the  eye  of  the 
mind  suggested  itself  to  some  of  them  and  scores  of  letters  were  gath- 
ered together  from  all  parts  of  the  land  and  pupils  from  North  and 
South,  East  and  West,  sent  words  of  gratitude  and  love.  Other  friends 
had  provided  a  Loving  Cup,  full  of  "  odors  sweet  "  in  the  form  of 
ninety  roses,  which  was  left  on  his  table  as  a  perpetual  reminder  that 
''Love  abideth  ever."  It  bears  upon  it  this  inscription:  "  Rev.  Prof. 
Edwards  A.  Park,  D.  D.,  L.L.  D.,  1808,  December  29,  1898.  From 
Pupils  and  Friends  —  Love  abideth  ever."'  A  fine  birthday  cake 
made  by  an  old  friend  and  former  neighbor  and  handsomely  deco 
rated  with  cherries  and  citron  leaves,  was  among  his  gifts,  while  books, 
flowers  and  many  other  things  showed  that  he  was  not  forgotten  by  any 
one.  Three  of  his  old  friends  dined  with  him  and  read  together  some 
of  the  letters  from  mutual  friends.  After  singing  Prof  Park's  favorite 
hymn,  "  When  I  survey  the  wondrous  Cross,1'  and  repeating  the  bene- 
diction they  left  him  with  tearful  eyes  and  thankful  hearts,  leaving 
behind  them  also  tearful  eyes  and  hearts  full  of  gratitude  to  the  good 
true  friends  who  had  brought  such  joy  and  comfort  to  their  aged 
teacher.  P^or  him  "  at  evening  time  it  shall  be  light"  with  the  illumi- 
nating power  of  love  and  gratitude. 

A  letter  from  Miss  Watson,  dated  Dec.  12,  gives  us  a  happy  picture 
of  her  life  in  Germany.    She  spent  some  time  in  Nuremberg  and  from 
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there  went  to  Halle  for  three  weeks  where  she  stayed  with  the  family 
with  whom  she  lived  when  she  went  to  Germany  to  study  for  the  first 
time.  At  the  time  of  her  writing  she  had  been  nine  weeks  in  Leipsic 
and  found  herself  established  in  a  small  Andover  colony,  including  Mrs. 
Drinkwater,  her  son  William,  Miss  Buckham  and  Arthur  Ryder. 

Miss  Watson  is  going  to  school  again,  if  we  may  speak  so  lightly  of  a 
German  University.  She  attends  lectures  nearly  every  afternoon.  Two 
mornings  a  week  she  spends  in  a  studio  studying  water  color  landscape 
painting.  Wednesday  mornings  she  goes  to  a  symphony.  All  this 
busy  resting,  this  irresponsible  activity  is  doing  her  a  world  of  good. 
She  writes  "  My  face  is  no  longer  thin,  as  my  passport  describes  it." 

The  friends  in  the  school  to  whom  Miss  Greeley's  letter  is  addressed 
gladly  share  the  tidings  of  her  with  the  larger  group  of  friends  in  the 
Alumnae  Association.    She  writes  : 
My  dear  old  friends, 

When  I  left  you  five  years  ago  I  knew  that  in  all  probability  I  should 
spend  the  rest  of  my  days  away  from  Andover  but  I  did  not  think  it 
would  be  quite  so  far  away  as  this.  And  yet  this  is  not  really  far,  but 
only  seems  so  when  I  think  how  much  I  want  to  see  you  and  how  long 
the  time  will  be  before  I  come  your  way. 

Will  you  please  get  out  your  map  and  look  me  up  on  it?  I  am  in  the 
western  corner  of  New  York  State,  just  an  over-night  journey  from 
New  York  City,  and  on  the  outlet  of  Chautauqua  Lake,  some  fourteen 
hundred  feet  above  sea  level,  in  a  city  of  25,000,  built  all  up  and  down 
small  hills.  This  is  a  place  of  many  manufactures,  and  is  a  point  of 
arrival  and  departure  for  Chautauqua  travellers,  so  it  is  active  and 
prosperous. 

Five  weeks  ago,  I  came  down  from  the  operating  room  at  U.e  hos- 
pital, slipped  off  my  beloved  working  attire,"  put  on  my  street  clothes, 
said  a  hurried  good-bye  to  hospital  life  and  associates,  and  joined 
mother  to  go  to  the  Erie  Ferry — bound  for  my  new  strange  country  and 
for  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  first  year's  practice.  It  is  so  much  to 
mother  and  me  to  be  together  again  that  we  do  not  feel  the  loneliness 
among  strange  people  that  we  otherwise  should  feel  and  I  think  our 
courage  has  been  good  from  the  first  although  we  often  wish  we  could 
see  our  old  friends.  We  have  gone  into  partnership  for  better  or  worse, 
now  that  these  five  years  of  waiting  are  over,  and  we  hope  to  have  a 
very  happy  home  together.  We  are  especially  fortunate  in  having  a 
life-long  friend,  Kate  Johnston,  a  parishioner  of  father's  at  Haverhill, 
N.  H  ,  to  make  her  home  with  us  for  an  indefinite  time.  We  are  a  very 
congenial  trio.    But  I  am  getting  ahead  of  my  story. 
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We  went  to  a  good  boarding-place  until  our  household  goods  should 
arrive,  and  were  there  ten  days,  incidentally  making  acquaintance  with 
several  nice  people  who  made  their  home  there.  I  began  directly  tak- 
ing care  of  one  or  two  patients  handed  over  by  Dr.  Armstrong  who 
remained  in  town  about  a  week,  gathering  up  her  possessions  and  turn- 
ing occasional  calls  to  me.  I  have  kept  more  or  less  busy  ever  since, 
often  less  rather  than  more,  of  course.  There  was  a  perceptible  falling 
off  when  she  left  but  the  days  with  no  patients  are  comparatively  few 
and  occasionally  there  is  one  with  three  or  four.  I  expect  I  have  much 
quiet  waiting  to  do  before  I  have  a  paying  practice.  As  yet  I  have  no 
occasion  to  drive  and  I  have  made  no  provision  for  doing  so.  I  intend 
to  go  out  every  day,  both  for  fresh  air  and  to  be  known  to  be  alive. 

I  have  an  attractive  little  office  for  the  people  who  come  to  see  me. 
The  quarters  occupied  by  my  predecessor  did  not  appeal  to  me  as 
attractive  or  healthy,  but  fortunately  the  first  floor  and  basement  of  a 
neat  brick  house  next  door  were  for  rent  and  we  are  able  to  have  a 
comfortable  little  home  without  losing  the  occasional  patient  who  may 
come  to  the  doctor's  old  office.  The  street  on  which  we  live  is  not 
attractive  just  at  this  section  but  we  are  very  near  the  centre  of  things, 
and  that  fact  overbalances  this  other,  both  for  ourselves,  I  think,  and 
for  my  possible  patients.  We  are  one  block  from  the  main  street  and 
near  the  corner  of  another  principal  street  that  crosses  it.  All  our 
errands  take  but  a  few  steps  and  even  our  church  going  is  only  four  or 
five  blocks.  The  people  of  the  Congregational  Church  which  we  attend 
seem  to  be  particularly  friendly.  The  minister  has  been  exceedingly 
kind  and  thoughtful  and  our  Thanksgiving  dinner  with  him  and  his  wife 
made  us  feel  as  though  we  had  known  them  far  longer  than  three  weeks. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  mother  has  kept  quite  well  in  spite  of  the  con- 
fusion of  packing  up  in  Concord  and  the  setting  to  rights  here.  It  has 
been  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  see  her  apparently  happy  and  con- 
tented and  standing  the  change  so  well.  I  hope  to  have  her  go  back  to 
the  New  England  friends  often,  but  I  hope  she  will  find  this  a  real  home 
of  content. 

Now  for  the  long  pull  of  a  first  year's  practice!  If  I  can  only  do  well 
for  my  patients  I  suppose  they  will  multiply.  I  am  more  anxious  about 
the  first  part  than  the  second. 

Always  the  same  old  friend, 

Jane  Greeley. 

Miss  Kelsey  enjoyed  a  course  in  Geology  at  the  Harvard  Summer 
School  in  August.  In  spite  of  the  intense  heat  she  enjoyed  lectures 
and  excursions  most  heartily. 
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Miss  Bosher  took  an  interesting  Library  course  at  the  Amherst  Sum- 
mer School. 

Miss  Rebekah  Munroe  Chickering,  A.  B.,  Bryn  Mavvr,  '97,  was 
elected  in  the  summer  to  the  position  made  vacant  by  the  resignation 
of  Miss  Ingalls.  We  have  now  on  the  faculty  graduates  from  Welles- 
ley,  Smith,  Byrn  Mawr,  Mount  Holyoke,  and  several  of  the  teachers 
have  taken  courses  at  Radcliffe  and  Harvard. 

A  letter  from  Martha  Barrows  Hitchcock,  '91,  giving  her  personal 
impressions  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  especially  timely  coming  as  it 
does  when  our  thoughts  naturally  turn  toward  our  new  possessions. 

She  writes :  — 

"  We  had  spent  the  day  at  Waikiki ;  trying  to  do  justice  with  paper 
and  palette  to  the  green  and  purple  ocean  with  its  long  white  rows  of 
surf  breaking  over  the  reefs,  the  jagged  mountains  with  their  changing 
colors  of  golden  brown,  green  and  pink ;  and  the  tall  palm  trees  waving 
their  long  green  feathers  against  the  clear  sky.  We  had  been  in  the 
water  an  hour  or  more,  learning  to  swim,  and  now  toward  the  end  of 
the  day  we  gathered  up  our  paints,  lunch-box  and  pail  of  sea-weeds  and 
in  due  time  hailed  and  climbed  on  board  the  semi-hourly  tram  car,  a 
small,  breezy  vehicle,  drawn  by  mules  and  driven  by  a  big  brown  native 
in  a  broad-brimmed  hat  trimmed  with  a  wreath  of  flowers. 

We  had  not  lived  long  in  Honolulu,  and  our  ride  through  town,  though 
commonplace  enough,  seemed  full  of  interesting  events. 

As  we  spun  along  the  shaded  street  (for  mules  can  go  at  a  good  rate 
of  speed)  my  attention  was  divided  between  my  next  neighbor,  a  comical 
Chinese  baby  in  loose  embroidered  sack,  black  pantalets,  and  a  round 
cap  of  more  colors  than  my  paint-box  boasted,  and  the  fields  of  rice, 
taro  and  bananas  which  were  standing  in  what  seemed  rivers  of  water. 
Off  in  one  field  I  was  startled  to  behold  most  unnatural  slate-colored 
beasts,  big  as  oxen,  fat  as  pigs,  with  horns  the  shape  of  elephant's  tusks. 
I  have  since  learned  that  they  are  nothing  but  Chinese  cows. 

King  Street  is  lined  with  beautiful  homes,  cottages  with  broad 
porches,  surrounded  with  flowering  trees.  Once  or  twice  we  passed  a 
Chinese  establishment  where  we  saw  the  Chinaman  sitting  on  a  stool  in 
the  doorway  busy  with  his  chop  sticks  and  bowl  of  rice. 

As  we  approached  the  centre  of  the  town  we  suddenly  met  and  were 
surrounded  by  boys — boys  Kanaka,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Portuguese  and 
white,  scattered  among  them,  men  and  women.  As  they  were  all  looking 
toward  the  centre  of  the  road  it  did  not  take  long  to  find  out  what  was 
happening.    The  steady  rub-a-dub-dub  of  drums  was  heard  and  up  the 
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street  came  marching  a  company  of  soldiers.  We  could  see  by  their 
insignia  that  they  belonged  not  to  the  army  of  occupation  but  to  one 
of  the  regiments  whose  transport  was  in  the  harbor  for  a  day  or  two,  en 
route  to  Manila.  Now  they  were  having  a  good  bit  of  exercise  after 
the  long  confinement  on  shipboard. 

But  soldiers  are  not  the  only  beings  that  march  in  Honolulu.  Here 
comes  a  train  of  mules  from  Nuuanu  Valley,  loaded  with  large  brown 
sacks ;  each  mule's  halter  is  fastened  to  the  tail  of  the  mule  preceding 
him,  and  the  line  seems  to  extend  from  the  valley  to  the  wharf  and  to 
have  as  many  legs  as  had  the  centepede  I  killed  last  week. 

But  I  am  forgetting  in  outside  interests  our  fellow  passengers.  They 
are  not  very  numerous.  If  we  were  going  the  other  way,  by  this  time 
there  would  have  piled  on  about  thirty  soldiers  on  their  way  home  to 
dress  parade.  But  we  would  have  had  no  difficulty  finding  a  seat,  for 
the  American  soldier,  I  am  proud  to  say,  has  not  left  his  courtesy 
behind  him  in  "  God's  Own  Country,"  and  no  woman  in  Honolulu, 
whether  she  wears  a  kid  boot,  a  straw  sandal,  a  wooden  clog,  or  whether 
she  stands  upon  her  own  bare  brown  feet,  is  compelled  to  hold  on  to  a 
strap  while  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  boys  remains  seated. 

Opposite  us  in  this  half-filled  car,  was  a  native  family,  the  woman  in 
afresh  Mother  Hubbard  dress,  decorated  with  "  leis,"  the  boys  bright- 
eyed,  fascinating,  the  little  girls  in  calico  slips,  bright-eyed,  tousle-haired, 
barefooted,  adorable.  Down  in  a  corner  sat  two  lean  Chinamen  and 
one  stout  Jap.  A  Blue-jacket  from  the  war-ship  in  the  harbor  hung  on 
the  platform,  and  a  little  Chinese  mite  with  a  queue  so  lengthened  with 
red  braid  as  to  hang  at  her  heels  clasped  in  her  little  lean  hand  some- 
body's supper,  i  e.,  a  rose  colored  fish  artistically  tied  up  in  a  green  tea 
leaf. 

As  we  turned  up  Nuuanu  Avenue  we  saw  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  this  country.  A  row  of  Hawaiian  men  and  women  seated  cross- 
legged  on  the  sidewalk  upon  mats  of  their  own  weaving,  selling  the 
wreaths  of  flowers  which  they  call  leis. 

Beautiful  these  leis  are  and  popular  among  natives  and  white  people 
alike.  Some  are  long  garlands  of  green  leaves.  Some  are  made  of 
carnation  pinks,  dozens  of  fresh  carnations  strung  on  a  yard  or  two  of 
fine  wire  and  sold  for  fifty  cents  !  Leis  of  delicious  golden  ginger 
flowers.  Leis  of  every  color,  orange,  pink  and  crimson.  Some  are 
short  for  trimming  hats.    Others  are  long  and  heavy. 

Steamer  days,  when  you  go  to  the  wharf  to  see  your  friends  off  to 
Australia  or  Manila  or  San  Francisco,  the  lei  merchants  are  there  before 
you.     You  choose  the  freshest  and  most  fragrant  to  throw  over  the 
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shoulders  of  your  friend  as  a  parting  gift.  Then  when  the  boat  whistles 
and  the  gang  plahk  slowly  rises  amid  the  "  God  speeds"  and  "Alohas" 
shouted  from  the  wharf,  the  friend  throws  back  the  leis,  telling  to  whom 
they  shall  fall,  as  a  bride  throws  back  her  bouquet  among  the  bridal 
party.  And  then  with  the  bright  fragrant  flowers  wreathing  your  neck, 
you  wave  farewell  and  watch  the  boat  till  there  is  nothing  to  see  but 
the  long  line  of  smoke  against  the  horizon. 

We  stayed  in  our  tram  car  until  we  met  the  first  shower  that  sifted 
down  from  the  hills.  Showers  in  Honolulu  are  as  dry  as  our  flurries  of 
snow  in  New  England  and  they  end  with  a  rainbow  or  two,  bright  in 
the  daytime  and  over  the  mountains  —  faint  by  moonlight  and  over  the 
western  sea. 

We  walked  up  to  our  own  cottage.  Supper  was  spread  on  the  lanai, 
or  veranda  dining  room,  with  the  little  stove  of  buhack,  an  incense  burnt 
to  keep  off  mosquitoes,  lighted  in  the  midst. 

We  sat  down  at  the  table,  tired  with  the  day's  experiences,  and  glad 
to  be  at  rest,  and  while  we  ate  the  baked  bread-fruit,  a  kind  of  potato 
that  grows  on  a  tree,  we  watched  the  Chinese  servant  picking  for  us 
the  ripe  papaiia,  a  sort  of  squash  that  grows  on  another  tree.  The 
Chinaman  gathers  it  with  his  picker  which  is  a  claw  with  a  bag  attached, 
on  the  end  of  a  fifteen  foot  pole. 

The  sun  is  setting,  the  soft,  pale  golden  clouds  floating  across  the 
sky.  We  must  hurry  with  our  supper  if  we  wish  to  finish  before  the 
dark  tropical  night  shuts  down. 

Martha  Barrows  Hitchcock,  f  '91, 

Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands. 

ENGAGEMENTS. 

Miss  Gertrude  L.  Flint,  f  '95,  to  Mr.  Franklin  Hobbs  Grier,  Maiden, 
Mass. 

Miss  Helen  Marland  f'96,  to  Mr.  Arthur  Buchanan  Long  of  Fresno? 
California. 

Miss  Ruth  Wilmarth,  '97-98,  to  Mr.  Harry  E.  Clapp  of  North  Attle- 
boro. 

Miss  Selina  A.  Cook,  '98,  to  Rev.  Robert  W.  Dunbar. 
Miss  Mary  Merriam,  '98-99,  to  Mr.  John  A.  Dennison. 
Miss  Mabelle  Warner  Stone,  '94,  to  Mr.  Frank  O.  Bodwell. 
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MARRIAGES. 

Shattuck-Lewis. — In  Lawrence,  Oct.  6,  Fannie  Boyden  Lewis  '92- 
'93,  to  Mr.  Joseph  Shattuck,  Jr.  At  home  after  January  first  at  178 
East  Haverhill  Street,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Wflcox-Crosley. — In  Dayton,  Ohio,  July  27,  Mary  Glenn  Crosley 
'93-'94,  to  Mr.  Alva  Newton  Wilcox. 

Phillips-Manning. — In  Andover,  Mass.,  July  6,  Bertha  Louise 
Manning  f'92,  to  Mr.  John  Lewis  Phillips.  At  home  after  October  18, 
at  4  Locke  Street,  Andover. 

Chase-Hutchinson. — In  Brooklyn,  New  York,  November  22,  Sarah 
Wellington  Hutchinson  '93-94,  to  Mr.  Louis  Shirley  Chase. 

Gustin— Holt. — In  Andover,  Mass.,  October  20,  Gertrude  Elizabeth 
Holt  f  '98,  to  Rev.  Byron  Freeto  Gustin.    At  home  in  Bethlehem,  N.H. 

Rose-Childs.— In  Ellenville,  N.  Y.,  October  6,  Amy  Bradley  Childs 
'90-'91,  to  Mr.  William  Clemons  Rose. 

Curtis-Bliss. —  In  Denver,  Colorado,  June  22,  Sadie  Frances  Bliss 
'87-90,  to  Mr.  Loren  Bradley  Curtis.  At  home  after  July  15,  in  Use, 
Colorado. 

Leslie-Bradley. — In  Duluth,  Minnesota,  November  2,  Mary  Ten 
Eyck  Bradley  '95-'96,  to  Mr.  Francis  R.  Leslie.  At  home  after  Decem- 
ber first  at  Spalding  Hotel,  Duluth,  Minnesota. 

Arms-Joy.— In  Groton,  Mass.,  July  21,  Alice  Hartwell  Joy  f '89  to 
Mr.  Richard  Herbert  Arms. 

Klock-Hendryx.  —  In  West  Haven,  Connecticut,  July  5,  Alice 
Augusta  Hendryx  f  '89,  to  Mr.  John  Henry  Klock,  Jr.  At  home  after 
August  1,  in  Belsena,  Pennsylvania. 

Andrews-Finch. —  In  Youngstown,  Ohio,  June  22,  Anna  Evelyn 
Finch  f  '93,  to  Mr.  Edwin  Eads  Andrews. 

Rockwell-Brittan. — In  St.  Paul's  Church,  Beloit,  Wisconsin,  July 
5,  Alice  Brittan  f '95,  to  Mr.  Roy  Kendrick  Rockwell.  At  home  after 
August  25,  at  6410  Ingleside  Avenue,  Chicago. 

Libby— Milliken. —  In  Portland,  Maine,  October  20,  Alice  Maude 
Milliken  '93,  to  Mr.  Joshua  Clement  Libby. 

Nourse-Marsh. — In  Evanstown,  Illinois,  June  29,  Josephine  Eliza- 
beth Marsh  '93,  to  Mr.  Daniel  Merriman  Nourse. 
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Spaulding-Darling. — May  2,  1898,  Miss  Harriet  Darling,  '90-97, 
to  Mr.  Roy  Spaulding.    At  home  in  Ashland,  N.  H. 

Moxgeon— Quinby. — In  Newport,  N.  H.,  January  11,  Miss  Sara 
Louise  Quinby,  '91-'92,  to  Dr.  Louis  Frederic  Mongeon. 

BIRTHS. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cox,  Katherine  Gage  '87-'88,  a  daughter.  Katherine 
Gage,  July  10. 

DEATHS. 

In  Denver,  August  11,  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Bliss,  Frances  Rowley  '58. 

At  the  Twenty-Sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Association  of 
Abbot  Academy  in  Abbot  Hall,  June  21,  1898,  it  was  voted  that  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  draw  up  suitable  resolutions  in 
memory  of  Miss  Philena  McKeen,  and  that  these  resolutions  be  sent 
to  Mr.  Charles  McKeen  Duren.  and  printed  in  The  Andover  Towns- 
and  Abbot  Courant. 

In  accordance  with  that  vote  the  following  resolutions  have  been  pre- 
pared : 

Whereas,  God  in  infinite  wisdom  and  love  has  taken  to  her  heavenly 
home  our  beloved  friend  and  sister  alumna.  Miss  Philena  McKeen, 
and  because  we  recognize  that  in  losing  her  we  have  lost  one  of  our 
most  respected  counsellors  and  faithful  supporters  ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved:  That  we  desire  to  place  on  record  our  sense  of  the  great 
service  she  rendered  Abbot  Academy  during  the  thirty  three  years  she 
was  principal ;  and  our  appreciation  of  her  recognition  of  the  value  of 
the  Alumnae  Association  to  the  school.  This  recognition  she  showed 
not  only  by  her  presence  at  our  meetings,  but  by  her  enthusiasm  in  com- 
mending the  Association  to  all  pupils,  and  her  constant  and  opportune 
mention  of  the  benefit  the  school  derived  from  the  administration  of  our 
funds,  slender  although  they  are.  In  her  busiest  years  she  was  never 
too  busy  to  suggest,  modify  or  develop  any  plans  for  rendering  the  As- 
sociation more  efficient,  or  for  keeping  it  in  touch  with  the  life  of  the 
school. 

Indeed  so  many  times  has  the  noblest  life  of  the  Alumnae  Associ- 
ation appeared  to  exist  in  her  generous  heart  and  efficient  brain  that  it 
is  further 

Resolved,  That  the  memory  of  her  unfailing  hopefulness,  her  unflagg- 
ing perseverence,  her  unvarying  conviction  that  the  Alumnae  Associ- 
ation held  in  its  hands  the  future  prosperity  and  efficiency  of  Abbot 
Academy  shall  be  a  powerful  as  well  as  abiding  incentive  to  the  most 
strenuous  individual  effort  to  make  it  worthy  her  highest  hopes. 
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Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  Mr.  Charles 
McKeen  Duren  with  the  assurance  of  our  hearty  sympathy,  a  copy  to 
The  Andover  Townsman  and  the  Abbot  Courant;  that  they  may  be  en- 
tered on  the  records  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  and  incorporated  in 
any  Memorial  the  Association  may  prepare  of  Miss  McKeen. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Abbot  Academy  Club  of  New  England 
December,  1898,  in  loving  memory  of  Philena  McKeen. 

Since  the  last  regular  meeting  of  this  Club,  God  has  taken  to  Him- 
self our  beloved  and  honored  friend  and  teacher,  Miss  McKeen. 

Formal  resolutions  on  such  an  event  seem  out  of  place  in  a  company 
of  her  old  friends  and  dearly  loved  pupils,  but  it  is  fitting  that  as  a  Club 
we  should  give  some  expression  to  our  sorrow  that  we  shall  see  her 
no  more,  and  to  our  gratitude  to  God  for  her  life  and  character. 

How  many  memories  her  name  stirs  in  the  hearts  of  her  pupils,  of 
the  days  that  are  no  more,  when  she  reigned  over  the  school,  and 
took  hold  of  even  the  most  thoughtless  of  their  young  lives  with  the 
strong  compelling  influence  of  her  personal  character.  She  loved  her 
girls,  recognizing  in  each  one  of  them  not  only  a  mind  to  be  trained  in 
the  wisdom  of  schools,  but  a  soul  to  be  led  into  the  Kingdom  of  God 
here  and  trained  in  His  service. 

How  clear  and  strong  and  positive,  was  her  teaching.  How  wise  and 
firm  and  full  of  courage  her  administration.  She  was  emphatically  the 
head  of  the  school  for  thirty-three  years,  and  today  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  her  pupils  lives  are  bearing  testimony  to  her  undying  influence, 
and  are  passing  on  to  others  the  vital  force  which  she  kindled  in  them, 
years  ago  in  the  dear  old  school  in  Andover.  It  is  well  that  we  should 
also  remember  that  something  of  what  she  did  for  the  school,  the 
school  did  for  her.  The  service  of  her  life  was  in  part  repaid  by  that 
fullness  of  wisdom,  that  deep  understanding  of  the  things  of  God, 
which  came  to  her  because  of  it.  And  when  the  years  of  her  active 
service  were  over  and  she  gave  into  other  hands  the  care  of  her 
beloved  school,  what  dignity  and  beauty  were  in  the  closing  years  of 
her  life.  Her  house  was  truly  a  home  to  which  she  delighted  to  well 
come  all  her  girls,  who  however  old  they  had  grown,  put  off  their  years 
as  a  garment,  and  were  girls  again  when  they  went  to  see  Miss  Mc- 
Keen. She  was  at  leisure  then  to  give  to  the  community,  what  she 
had  given  to  the  Academy  —  herself  —  her  ripe  scholarship,  her  wisdom, 
her  large  understanding,  her  charming  society,  and  her  unwearied  efforts 
for  the  public  good,  until  the  people  of  the  town  came  to  understand 
and  honor  her  as  her  pupils  had  done  so  many  years, 
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And  so  at  last  her  work  done,  her  house  in  order,  her  Master  called 
her  to  come  up  higher,  and  she  gladly  obeyed  the  summons.  All  who 
had  been  dearest  to  her  on  earth  were  already  dwellers  in  that  "  City 
which  hath  foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God."  We  like  to 
think  of  the  joyful  reunion  of  the  two  sisters  who  were  so  lovely  and 
pleasant  in  their  lives  and  who  are  now  no  more  divided. 

We  therefore,  remembering  these  things,  resolve  that  we  will  do  what 
we  can  to  carry  on  her  work  for  the  school,  that  we  will  give  it  our  loyal 
support,  that  we  will  love  and  serve  it  faithfully,  and  that  we  will  work 
with  all  our  might  for  the  new  building  which  we  hope  soon  to  see 
raised  as  a  memorial  of  her. 


Class  Organizations. 
'99. 

"  Forsan  et  haec  olim  meminisse  juvabit.'1'1 
Preside?it       ....       Georgia  Mayhew  Whitney. 
Vice-President       .       .       .       Maboth  Wolfenden. 
Secretary       ....      Elizabeth  Everts  Paine. 
Treasurer      ....      Elizabeth  G.  Richardson. 

Class  Colors    .       .       .       Scarlet  and  Gold. 
Flower   ....  Poppy. 


College  Preparatory,  '99. 

President       ....  Lucie  M.  Hegeman. 

Vice-President       .       .       .  Udetta  D.  Brown. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,     .  Lilian  Everett  Mooers. 

Class  Colors    .       .       .  Royal  Purple  and  Lavendar. 

Flower    ....  English  Violet. 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 

Class  Color 

Flower 


'00. 

Constance  R.  Gutterson. 
Grace  F.  Fleek. 
C.  Winifred  Todd. 
Delight  W.  Hall. 
Crimson  and  Gray. 
Red  Rose. 


Officers  of  Alumnae  Association, 

president: 
MRS.  EMMA  M  DAVIS. 

vice-presidents: 

Mrs.  Laura  W.  Fowler,  Mrs.  Annie  S.  Downs, 

Mrs.  Esther  S.  Byers,         Miss  Julia  E.  Twichell, 
Miss  Anna  T.  Nettleton. 

secretary  and  treasurer: 

Miss  Agnes  Park, 
committee  of  appropriation: 
Miss  Emily  A.  Means,        Mrs.  Warren  F.  Draper, 
Miss  Agnes  Park. 


Abbot  Academy  Faculty. 


EMILY  ADAMS  MEANS,  Principal, 
Philosophy. 

MARIA  STOCKBRIDGE  MERRILL, 

French. 

KATHERINE  R.  KELSEY, 
Mathematics. 

NATALIE  SCHIEFFERDECKER. 

German. 
NELLIE  M.  MASON, 

Science. 

EVELYN  FARNHAM  DURFEE, 

Elocution  and  Gymnastics. 

FRANCES  MARSH  BANCROFT,  B.L. 
History  and  Rhetoric. 

MAUD  ANTOINETTE  MUNSON,  B.A., 
Latin. 

BERTHA  MARY  TERRILL,  B.A., 

Greek. 

REBEKAH  MUNROE  CHICKERING,  A.B., 
Literature  and  Church  History. 

Prof.  SAMUEL  MORSE  DOWNS, 

Vocal  Music,  Pianoforte,  Organ  and  Harmony. 

JENNIE  B.  LADD  PARMELEE, 
Violin. 

CLARA  L.  CARLETON, 

Assistant  Music  Teacher. 

ANGELICA  S.  PATTERSON, 
Drawing  and  Painting. 

MABELLE  ETHELYN  BOSHER, 

Librarian. 


Miss  ANGELINA  KIMBALL, 
Mrs.  AUGUSTA  M.  DOWD, 

Matrons  at  Draper  Hall. 


The  sunset  quickly  faded, 
Two  girls  upon  the  street 
Were  suddenly  reminded 
Of  a  rule  which  they  must  keep. 


T.  A.  HOLT  &  CO., 


Dealers  in 


DRY  GOODS  AND  GROCERIES 

Basement  of  Baptist  Church, 

AN  DOVER. 


They  hurried  then  their  footsteps 
At  a  surprising  speed, 
As  though  their  lives  depended 
Upon  a  certain  deed. 


HENRY  P.  NOYES. 


FURNITURE: 


Park  Street,  Andover. 


SMITH  &  HANNING, 


Dry  Goods  and  Groceries 


E5SEX  STREET,  ANDOVER. 
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At  last  suspense  is  over 
They  at  the  Hall  arrive  ; 
The  rule  has  not  been  broken  ; 
The  bell's  just  ringing  five. — M.  M. 

O.  A.  JENKINS  &  CO., 

FURRIERS  AND  LADIES  HATTERS. 

SPECIAL  AND  UNIQUE  STYLES  IN 
DRESS  HATS  AND  ENGLISH  TURBANS. 

Our  English  Walking  and  Sailor  Hats 

Are  fine  in  Quality  and  Practical  in  Style  ; 
made  of  Selected  English  Braids. 

Sole  Boston  Agents  for  Connolly's  New  York  Hats, 
and  Dunlap's  Trimmed  Hats. 

407  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON. 
T.  J.  FARMER, 

Fresh,  Salt,  Smoked,  Pickled  Fish, 

Oysters,  Clams,  Lobsters,  Canned  Goods,  etc* 
BARNARD'S  COURT,  ANDOVER 

FRANK  E.  GLEASON, 
COAL,  WOOD,  MAY,  STRAW. 

CARTER'S  BLOCK,  MAIN  STREET, 
Andover,  Hass. 
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The  Seniors  are  happy  —  they  say 
Because  they  have  Ethics  each  day. 


Park  Street  Stables. 

W.  H.  Higgins,  Proprietor. 
Carriages  furnished  for  all  occasions.    A  first-class  Livery, 
Sale  and  Boarding  Stable.    New  brake  for  Pleasure 
Parties,  Fine  Hacks  for  Weddings,  Funerals. 
PARK  STREET,  ANDOVER. 

Cameras  and  Photographic  Supplies  of  All  Kinds. 
Photographs  taken  at  Short  Notice. 
Interiors  a  Specialty. 
Plates  and  Films  Developed. 

Will  be  in  Trustees'  Rooms,   Draper  Hall,  every 
Monday  Evening. 

E.  V.  N.  HITCHCOCK   -   21  PHILLIPS  ST. 
MANSION  MOUSE 

ON  THE  HILL. 

E.  P.  HITCHCOCK,        =       =  Proprietor. 

Enlarged  and  Newly  Furnished.    Terms  $2  and  $3 
Per  Day.    Open  the  year  round. 

ANDOVER,  MASS. 

M.  T.  WALSH, 

DEALER  IN 

STOVES,    RANGES,  ETC., 

And  Manufacturer  of  Tin  and  Sheet  Iron  Ware. 
Plumbing  and  Steam  Fitting. 
ESSEX  STREET,  ANDOVER. 
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'Tis  quite  easy  they  find, 

And  they  all  seem  to  grind 

In  a  cheerful  and  wonderful  way  (?)  —  B.  F. 


2>r.  Hbbott 

70  MAIN  STREET. 


OFFICE  HOURS  : 

Until  9  a.m.  ;  1  to  3,  6  to  8  p.m. 
andover,  Mass. 


...PORTRAIT  PHOTOGRAPHER, 

27  \  Essex  Street,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

We  invite  you  to  inspect  our  work  and  prices. 
O.  A.  KENEFICK. 

R.  7VY.  CROSS  &  CO., 

WHOLESALE  and  retail  dealers  in 

High  Grade  Dress  Goods  and  Silks. 

Manufacturers  of  Ladies'  Garments,  Foreign  and  Domestic  Dry 
Goods,  Nobby  Jackets,  Furs  in  great  variety,  Kid  Gloves 
a  Specialty  and  fitted  by  a  lady  of  experience. 
Lowest  Prices. 
247  ESSEX  STREET,  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

The  W.  E  RICE  COMPANY, 

"BLANK  "BOOK  MANUFACTURERS. 

Commercial  Stationers,  General  Book  and  Pamphlet  Binders,  Paper  Rulers 
and  Perforators.    Dealers  in  Wall  Papers,  Decorations  and  Window 
Shades.    The  Hanging  of  Papers,  all  kinds  of  Interior  Paint- 
ing, Decorations,  the  Tinting  of  Walls  and  Ceilings 
Promptly  Executed. 

J  95  and  \97  Essex  Street,  Lawrence,  Mass.    Entire  Floor. 
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For  to  go  skating 

And  for  to  coast 
And  for  to  join  the  snow-shoe  club  — 


BURNS  &  CROWLEY 

TAILORS 

AND 

HEN'S  rilRNIShOS 


Agents  for  Scripture's  Laundry. 


AN  DOVER,  MASS. 


Of  athletics  we  can  boast 
But  of  our  studies  — 

"  There's  the  rub."— B.  K 

(With  apologies  to  Mr.  R.  Kipling) 


/  P.  Torrey,  cM.  <D. 


14  Essex  Street, 
Hours  : 

Till  10  a.m.  :  3  to  5  p.m.  :  after  7  p.m. 


Dr.  Lettch 


Main  St.,  cor.  Locke  St. 
Hours  : 

Till  8.30  a.m.,  1  to  3  p.m.;  after  7  p.  m. 


A.  E.  Hulme,  D.M.D. 

MAIN  STREET. 


Dr.  Scott 

89  Main  Street. 
Hours  ;  1  to  3  p.m.,  and  7  to  9  p.  m. 
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In  Latin  class  : 

Neque  vestitus  praeter  pelles  habeant  — 
No  clothing  except  their  skins. — Caes.  IV,  I. 

LEWIS  T.  HARDY.  JOSEPH  F.  COLE. 

HARDY  &  COLE, 

Essex  Street,  Andover, 

BUILDERS  and  LUHBER  DEALERS. 

Box  Making;,  Planing,  Sawing,  and  Matching 
Done  to  Order, 

KINDLING  WOOD  BY  THE  LOAD. 


BENJAHIN  BROWN, 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

For  Ladies',  Misses'  and   Children's  wear.    A  full  line  of 
Baldwin  and  Lambkin's  goods  always  on  hand. 
Also  a  full  line  of  rubbers. 

MAIN  STREET,  ANDOVER. 
S.  J.  BL1CKLIN 

DEALER  IN 

CONFECTIONERY    AND  FRUIT 

Is  prepared  to  furnish  Abbot  Academy  with  Choice 
Confectionery,  Home-made  Cake,  and  Flowers. 
42  MAIN  ST.,  ANDOVER. 

ALLEN  HINTON,  CATERER. 

Cream  of  All  Flavors ♦ 

50  cents  per  quart.    Also,  Orange,  Lemon  and  Raspberry 
Sherbet  at  the  same  price.    Special  rates  to  parties 
buying  large  quantities.     Lunches  furnished. 

SOUTH  MAIN  STREET,  ANDOVER. 
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In  Latin  class  : 

Lubricus  anguis  lapsusque  per  aras  — 
And  the  slippery  snake  flew  through  the  air. 

—  Aeneid  V,  8j. 

N.  C.  Wbifoker  &  Co., 

7  Temple  Pta<?,  Boston. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Cortcrise  Shell  6oods 

SHELL  GOODS  REPAIRED. 
DISCOUNT  TO  HBBOT  STUDENTS. 

%n  jfleur  be  3Lts. 

Before  going  out  of  town  for  your  supplies  kindly  come  in  and 
see  if  we  haven't  what  you  want  as  we  aim  to  keep 
almost  everything  in  the  line  of  Ladies' 
FURNISHINGS. 

Hairdressing  and  Manicuring 

Done  thoroughly  and  in  the  neatest  and  most  fashionable  manner. 
MAIN  STREET,  ANDOVER, 

RHODES  &  MOULTON, 

Up-to-Date 
Shoe  Parlors  and  Laundry  Office* 

5  MAIN  STREET,  ANDOVER. 
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A  gentle  turn  at  the  door  knob, 

A  maiden  jumps  from  her  bed, 

She  seizes  a  pitcher  of  water 

And  pours  it  down  on  —  whose  head  ? 


THE  AN  DOVER  PRESS 

AN  DOVER,  MASS. 

TINE  PRINTERS 

********** 
EMBOSSING      .   .  . 
DESIGNING       .   .  . 
ENGRAVING      .   .  . 
El  NEST  PRESSES  AND  TYPE 

********** 

JOHN  N.  COLE,  TREASURER. 


Zhe  Bnbover  Bookstore 

Established  1809. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 


Most  complete  line  this  side  of  Boston  in  Books  and  Stationery 
of  all  kinds,  Crepe  and  Tissue  Papers,  Andover 
Photographic  Souvenirs,  Weekly  and 
Monthly  Peridicals,  etc* 
Special  Abbot  Academy  Engraved  Stationery, 
Branch  Store  at  the  Academy, 


G.  A.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  27  MAIN  STREET. 
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A  piteous  exclamation  — 
"  Oh  Alice,  it's  only  I 
Trying  to  cut  the  heavy  cords 
The  naughty  Seniors  have  tied." 

Headquarters  for 

LADIES' 

EMBROIDERIES 
AND  HANDKERCHEIES 

Silk  Embroidering  Flosses,  Worsted  and  Yarns 
of  every  description. 
Mail  orders  attended  to  with  promptness. 

UCLb\tnty%  TIemple  place,  Boston* 

MISS  M.  R.  RISK, 

144  Trcmont  Street 
Has  a  Choice  Line  of 

Gloves,  Veilings, 
Neckwear  and 
Shirtwaists 

And  gives  a  discount  of  6  per  cent*  to  the  students  on 
every  purchase* 
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The  maiden  is  soon  repentant 

And  opens  wide  the  door ;  — 

The  Corridor  Teacher  enters 

All  dripping  from  head  to  floor. — G.  C.  C. 


Dentist, 


Bank  Block,  Main  Street, 
Andover,  Mass. 


GEORGE  H.  PARKER, 

Dru<£s  apd  /T^dieipes. 

Fancy  and  toilet  Articles,  Sponges,  Cold  Socja  with  true 
Fruit  Syrups,  Ice  Cream  Soda.  Physicians' 
Prescriptions  carefully  compounded. 

Draper's  Block,  Main  Street,  Andover. 

....ALL  KINDS  OF 

rRUIT  IN  SEASON 

Fancy  Biscuits,  Canned  Meats, 
Confectionery,  Etc  


J,  H.  CAMPION  &  CO.,  -  ANDOVER,  MASS. 
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Who  is  it  that  at  early  morn 
Awakes  us  'ere  it  is  half  dawn  ? 
Who  walks  the  halls  with  heavy  tread 
When  we  poor  girls  are  'sleep  in  bed  ? 

MANSION  HOUSE 

Ciwry,  Boarding  $  $ak  Stable 

IRA  B.  HILL,  Proprietor. 


Depot  carriages  meet  all  Boston  trains  and  will  convey  pas- 
sengers to  the  station.     First  class  carriages  can 
be  hired  by  the  hour  or  day  with  or 
without  a  driver. 


Abbot  Academy  Patronage  Respectfully  Solicited  and 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed, 


ARTHUR  BLISS, 

APOTHECARY. 

Bank  Building,  Andover* 

J.  E.  WHITING, 

.  .  jeweller  anb  ©pttctan  ♦  . 

Andover  Souvenir  Spoons  and  Abbot  School  Pins. 

Main  Street,     -     Andover,  Mass. 
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Who  is't  that  rudely  breaks  our  slumber 
And  makes  us  stare  in  fearful  wonder  ? 
Is't  shad'wy  forms,  or  spooks,  or  ghosts 
That  come  at  morn  to  scare  us  folks  ? 


JHigh^G^de 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 

Following  Special  Rates  Accorded  to  Students  of 
Abbot  Academy  during  Term  '98-99. 

First  Quality  Carbonette  Photographs. 

CABINET  SIZE : 

First  dozen,  $3.00.    Additional  Dozens  at  $2.00. 
Four  dozen  (50  Pictures)  ordered  at  one  time,  $8.00. 
With  each  lot  of  4  Dozen  two  Positions  allowed. 
Extra  negatives  finished  for  50  cts.  each. 

CORONA  SIZE  : 

Single  Dozen,  $3.50.    Two  dozen  at  one  time,  $5.00. 
Otherwise  same  rates  as  for  cabinets. 

An  OXFORD  PANEL  with  each  dozen. 

Prompt  and  efficient  service  and  in  all  cases  sufficient  caretaking 
and  interest  to  insure  the  patrons  most  perfect  satisfaction. 

Studio:  J  46  Tremont  Street,  Boston* 
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Ah,  no  my  dears,  be  not  alarmed, 
Tis  only  one  who  means  no  harm. 
His  shoes  are  very  thickly  soled, 
He  comes  with  fearless  step  and  bold. 
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WE  THINK 

Our  Store  is  the  Best  place  in  Boston  for 
^oung  Ladies  to  Buy  Oetr 

GLOVES 

R.  H.  Stearns  &  Co,, 


XV 


So  if  you  wake  when  'tis  just  dawn, 
And  seems  to  you  not  yet  half  morn, 
You'll  know  that  Jack  has  passed  your  way 
To  take  the  lights  down,  ere  'tis  day. — M.  I.  M. 

Tbe  Variety 

Of  a  /^odero  Druggist's 

Stocks  precludes  enumeration.  To  sum  it  up  we  need 
only  say  we  handle  everything  in  the  line  of  Fine  Perfumes, 
Toilet  Articles,  Soaps,  Manicure  Goods,  Dental  Preparations, 
and  Patent  Medicines.  Prescriptions  a  specialty  :  compounded 
day  and  night  by  graduates  of  Pharmacy  only.  Huyler's 
fine  confectionery  fresh  every  week.  Hot  ana  Cold  Soda, 
Ice  Cream  Soda  with  crushed  furit. 

Rail-road  Books  to  Boston  to  Let* 

E.  JVL  &  W.  A.  ALLEN,  Ph.Q. 
Prescription  Druggists. 

riUSGROVE  BLOCK. 

J.  P.  WAKEFIELD. 

DEALER  IN 

MEATS,  VEGETABLES,  ETC. 

Market  on  Main  Street,  Andover. 
H.  HcLAWLIN, 

DEALER  IN 

Hardware,  Pocket  and  Table  Cutlery. 

Scissors,  Shears,  Picture  Hooks,  Picture  Wire, 
Curtain  Rods,  Sleds,  Skates,  etc. 
Finest  Line  of  Cutlery  in  Town. 
Main  Street,  -  Andover,  Mass. 
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Two  fun  loving  maidens 

(  "  New  girls  "  you  know  ! ) 
Decided  one  morning 
A-skating  to  go. 


Hrt  pbotoorapbs  anb  Wtews 

OILER  18,000  SUBJ6CTS, 

Works  of  Old  and  Modern  Masters  in  Painting,  Sculpture 
and  Architecture.    Photograph  mounting  and 
framing.    Glass  panels,  art  calendars,  etc. 

SOULE  PHOTOGRAPH  CO., 

338  WASHINGTON  STREET,      -      BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Rules  surely  meant  nothing  ! 
Why  shouldn't  they  skate, 
As  long  as  to  breakfast 
They  didn't  come  late  ? 


L.  C.  Moore  &  Company  s 
Department  Store, 

302,  304,  308  &  3i0  Essex  Street, 
Lawrence,  cMass. 

FRED  P.  HIGGINS 

BAKERY. 

Confectionery, 

Cigars,  Tobacco,  etc.,  Musgrove  Building,  Elm  Sq. 

A  full  line  of  Kennedy's  Biscuits,  Andover,  Mass. 

J.  WM.  DEAN, 
Clothier  and  Furnisher, 

Specialty  made  of  Fine  Neckwear.    Ladies'  Garments  Altered, 
Repaired,  Cleansed  and  Pressed* 

Main  Street,  -  -  Andover,  Hass. 

P.  J.  MANNON. 

Agent  for  Troy  Laundry.  Collars  and  Cuffs. 

HAIN  STREET,  ANDOVER. 
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But  these  days  they're  wiser 
Look  twice  ere  they  leap 
And  now  before  breakfast 
They  quietly  sleep. — B.  F. 


4*  J.  ANDREW,  w* 
..LADIES*  FINE  FOOTWEAR, 

145  3  T>emont  Street, 

Boston,  JVIass, 


laches  "f^s^io^able 


PRIMER 

Wholesale  ^  "Retail 

SDOVIfelunglonSt.  % 


COR. OF 
OKOHO 


DISCOUNTS  TO  STUDENTS. 
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Hbbot  Hcabem\>. 


Winter  Term  closes  Tuesday,  March  28,  1899. 
Spring  Term  opens  Thursday,  April  I  J,  1899. 


For  information  and  admission  apply  to  the  Principal,  Abbot 
Academy,  Andover,  Mass. 
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Some  fascinating  (Enigmas  in  tfye  Qrt  IDorlb. 

OW  often  the  mysterious  and  inexplicable  fascinates  us  and 
makes  us  conjecture  for  it  all  sorts  of  explanations  !  There 
are  many  enigmas  in  the  art  world  and  it  is  most  interesting  to 
study  the  various  interpretations  given  to  such  illusive  works. 

Among  those  which  have  attracted  me  is  Rembrandt's  "  Night 
Watch."  Rembrandt  painted  this  picture,  in  the  prevailing 
patriotic  spirit  of  his  time,  at  the  request  of  Captain  Cock's  com- 
pany and  called  it  "The  Civic  Guard."  In  later  years,  some 
Frenchmen,  seeing  it  and  being  ignorant  of  Rembrandt's  motif, 
rechristened  it  "  The  Night  Watch,"  by  which  name  it  has  been 
known  ever  since.  We  know  both  the  names  and  the  rank  of  the 
personages  in  the  picture,  for  the  painter  has  taken  care  to  in- 
scribe them  on  a  cartouche  in  the  back  ground.  From  this  fact 
we  conclude  that  the  artist  intended  the  setting  to  be  local  but  we 
do  not  know  whether  these  men  go  out  in  arms  to  a  shooting- 
match  or  to  a  parade. 
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There  has  been  much  discussion  about  the  hour  of  day  repre- 
sented in  this  picture,  but  a  shadow,  cast  by  the  extended  hand  of 
the  captain  on  the  man  beside  him,  shows  by  its  depth  and  qual- 
ity that  it  is  not  a  nocturnal  reflection  and  further  evidence  that 
there  is  no  visible  natural  source  of  light  except  the  light  of  day 
indicates  that  "  The  Night  Watch  "  is  misnamed. 

It  is  usually  with  darkness  that  Rembrandt  makes  his  light,  and 
in  this  picture  the  singular  brilliancy  is  centred  around  a  little 
episodical  figure  which  has  foiled  all  conjectures.  She  seems  to 
personify  in  features,  array,  and  inappropriateness  some  magic  or 
some  romantic  feeling.  Clothed  in  an  antiquated  gown,  with 
pearls  entwined  in  her  hair,  a  queer  turban  on  her  head,  and  a 
white  cock  hanging  at  her  girdle,  this  woman-child  slips  among 
the  feet  of  the  guards  in  an  elf-like  manner.  She  is  too  formless 
and  colorless  to  be  human,  and  the  wonderful  radiance  which 
seems  to  emanate  from  her  is  due  more  to  the  fact  that  she  is 
placed  between  two  very  dark  figures  than  from  any  special  lustre 
of  her  own.  If  Rembrandt  were  asked  "What  is  the  meaning  of 
this  little  imaginative  or  real  being  who  is  only  a  supernumerary 
and  yet  has  taken  a  first  role?"  he  would  probably  give  the  unsatis- 
factory answer  that  it  i^  just  a  caprice  of  his  to  reveal  by  a  flash 
one  of  the  obscure  corners  of  his  picture. 

"  Mona  Lisa,"  with  her  inscrutable  smile,  is  a  second  art  ro- 
mance. We  all  know  the  face  and  hands  of  this  figure,  seated  in 
the  marble  chair  amid  rocks.  It  is  supposed  to  be  really  the  por- 
trait of  the  wife  of  a  friend  named  Francesco  de  Giocondo,  but 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  probably  painted  it  without  the  husband's 
commission.  There  is  a  legend  that  the  artist  employed  artificial 
means — music  and  jest — in  order  to  prolong  on  the  face  that 
beautiful,  refined  smile.  Was  the  painter  in  love  with  the  beauty 
he  painted?  It  seems  as  though  he  must  have  been,  for  that 
smile  was  never  produced  by  music  or  jest;  it  is  the  smile  added 
by  the  painter,  the  admirer.  Yet  the  problem  as  to  the  thoughts 
which  produce  that  smile  remains  unsolved. 

Botticelli's  "  Spring  "  is  another  puzzle.  It  seems  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  one  side  of  the  picture,  but  it  might  more 
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properly  be  called  "  The  Allegory  of  the  Seasons,"  for  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  representative  of  the  spring-time  alone. 

The  action  proceeds  from  the  right  of  the  picture  where  a 
draped  female  figure  in  fleeing  from  the  embraces  of  a  male  figure 
evidently  personifying  Wind  or  Winter,  as  he  blows  on  the  object  of 
his  pursuit.  By  some  critics  this  woman  is  called  an  attendant  of 
Spring,  who  is  then  supposed  to  be  the  next  figure  :  by  others, 
Spring  herself,  as  in  her  mouth  and  around  her  feet  are  seen 
blossoms  of  various  kinds.  In  front  of  her  is  another  woman 
gaily  decked  with  full-blown  flowers  in  her  hair  and  flowers  even 
woven  into  her  robes.  She  is  scattering  roses  along  her  path.  She 
can  scarcely  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  Spring,  as  the  blos- 
soms which  she  carries  are  too  mature  for  that  season.  She  is 
more  probably  the  Goddess  Flora  or  Early  Summer. 

In  the  centre  and  a  little  elevated  above  the  others,  so  sepa- 
rating the  figures  into  two  groups,  is  a  woman  in  listening  atti- 
tude, clothed  in  the  costume  of  the  day.  She  is  probably  just  a 
portrait  figure,  although  by  some  art  critics  she  is  considered  as 
representing  Venus,  the  perfection  of  the  seasons  or  the  height  of 
Summer  when  beauty  reigns.  On  one  side  of  her  are  three  danc- 
ing maidens,  commonly  called  the  Graces,  but  who  are,  more  like- 
ly, mere  attendants  dancing  the  round  of  the  seasons.  Above  is 
Cupid  shooting  a  dart  toward  one  of  the  maidens  who  is  gazing 
longingly  at  Mercury.  Mercury  stands  at  the  extreme  left  of  the 
picture,  partly  clothed  in  drapery  of  wine  color,  and  probably  rep- 
resents Autumn.  But  what  has  Mercury  to  do  with  the  Spring 
more  than  with  any  other  season  ?  And  certainly  the  trees 
loaded  with  fruit  cannot  be  attributed  to  spring  time. 

The  most  unique  interpretation  that  I  have  seen  given  to  this 
picture  is  that  it  is  a  record  of  a  pageant  made  for  some  member 
of  the  Medici  family  who  is  probably  the  central  portrait  figure. 
The  other  figures  may  be  allegorical  allusions  to  the  virtues  and 
to  the  benevolences  of  her  family.  Mercury  may  symbolize  com- 
mercial prosperity  :  Cupid,  her  fascination  :  the  Graces,  her  per- 
sonal charms  :  and  the  spring  group  and  orange  orchard  may  be 
emblematical  of  the  awakening  spirit  in  the  Renaissance  and  of 
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the  prosperity  of  the  realm. — However  this  may  be,  the  name 
of  "Spring"  is  not  alone  mysterious  but  the  whole  general  motif  is 
vague  and  mystical. 

"  The  Concert "  by  Giorgione,  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  is  still  an- 
other enigma.  A  man  in  the  prime  of  life  is  seated  at  a  spinet 
with  his  hands  on  the  keys  as  if  just  striking  a  chord.  Behind 
him  is  an  older  man,  in  the  costume  of  a  priest,  holding  a  lute  in 
his  left  hand  while  his  right  is  placed  upon  the  shoulder  of  the 
player  probably  in  approbation.  In  the  back  ground  in  the  left, 
is  a  young  man  with  a  plume  in  his  hat,  looking  on.  Some  very 
ordinary  interpretations  have  been  given  to  this  picture,  as  for  in- 
stance, that  a  string  of  the  lute  has  broken  and  the  player  with 
reluctance  interrupts  the  other  player  to  get  in  tune  again.  It 
seems  more  likely,  however,  that  the  man  at  the  spinet  has  struck 
some  beautiful  chord,  for  as  he  turns  rather  abstractedly  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gentle  touch  on  his  shoulder,  the  expression  seems 
to  show  a  soul  filled  with  music. 

The  faces  seen  in  this  picture  have  never  been  supposed  to  be 
portraits  although  the  scene  has  been  said  to  be  emblematical  of 
the  Reformation  :  Luther  striking  the  chord,  Calvin  joining  in 
the  concert,  and  Melancthon  looking  on  and  listening.  Another 
interpretation  of  this  picture  is  that  it  is  the  three  ages  of  Man. 
— The  young  man  with  the  plume  in  his  hat  is  the  expectant 
youth,  the  middle-aged  man,  playing,  is  in  the  thick  of  the  concert 
of  life  and  the  older  man  behind  with  his  violin  out  of  tune,  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  order  of  the  age. 

These  several  pictures  that  I  have  described  are  some  of  the 
most  noted  enigmas  of  the  art  world  and  although  in  themselves 
they  are  beautiful  in  color  and  execution  their  peculiar  illusive 
qualities  add  greatly  to  their  charm  and  fascination  for  us. 

Catheri?te  White  Sanford,  '<?<?. 


a  lullaby. 

Voice  of  the  night  wind  soft  and  low, 
Sing  me  of  fields  where  poppies  grow. 
Sing  of  their  quiet  perfumed  sleep. 
Bring  me  their  dreamings  red  and  deep, 
And  their  lullabies  soft  and  slow. 

Voice  of  the  night  wind  gently  blow 
Sleep  from  poppy-land  to  and  fro, 
Show  me  the  fields  where  I  may  reap 
Poppies  and  dreams. 

Voice  of  the  night  wind  come  and  go. 
Lull  me  to  sleep  with  singing  —  so  ! 
Starry  heavens  their  jewels  keep, 
Out  from  the  darkness  shadows  leap, 
I  see  far  off  in  moonbeams  glow, 

Poppies  and  dreams. 

Beulah  Field. 


Birring  in  California. 


TT  was  at  the  end  of  my  first  season  with  the  New  England  birds 
*■  that  I  went  to  California ;  and  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  nov- 
ice, and  with  the  confidence  born  of  a  little  learning,  I  looked  for- 
ward to  making  acquaintance  with  new  notes  and  new  feathers. 
I  had  read  that  there  were  western  varieties  of  many  of  our  own 
birds,  so  it  seemed  to  me  a  matter  of  course  that  there  would  be 
also  a  western  variety  of  Frank  M.  Chapman,  with  a  Handbook  of 
the  Birds  of  Western  North  America  :  but  my  assurance  received 
a  rude  shock  at  the  Pasadena  Public  Library  in  Los  Angeles. 
With  all  its  fertility,  California  has  not  yet  produced  an  ornitho- 
logical text-book  for  amateurs. 

My  birding  began  at  the  moment  of  my  arrival  at  Pasadena, 
my  first  stopping  place  in  California,  for  as  I  stepped  from  the 
train  a  gray  bird  flew  past  me  with  a  flash  of  white  wing  and  tail- 
feathers,  and  an  instant  later  a  thrasher-like  song  told  me  that  it 
was  a  mockingbird.  During  the  next  few  days  numerous  bird- 
strangers  flaunted  their  colors  and  their  songs,  but  my  "  Chap- 
man "gave  me  no  clue  to  their  names.  "  Bird  Neighbors  "  was  less 
local  and  helped  me  to  identify  the  black  phoebe,  a  bird  whose 
form  and  habits  are  like  those  of  our  own  phoebe,  but  whose  dress 
is  more  striking,  the  black  of  the  upper  parts  changing  abruptly 
to  white  midway  between  throat  and  belly. 

Bluebirds,  chippies,  kinglets,  robins,  blue  jays,  juncos,  and 
chickadees  were  enough  like  their  Eastern  cousins  to  be  identi- 
fied readily;  and  the  familiar  character  of  their  songs  named  at 
once  the  song-sparrow,  the  linnet,  and  the  meadow-lark.  At 
Riverside  I  heard  one  morning  in  an  orange  tree,  a  distinctly 
spoken  "witchery,  witchery,  witchery,"  and  soon  I  saw  the  black 
mask  and  the  yellow  breast  of  the  yellow-throat.  The  Westerner  is 
a  little  larger  and  brighter  than  the  Marylander,  but  his  song  is 
identical  with  that  which  I  now  hear  everyday  at  home.  Ornithol- 
ogy by  glasses  and  guesses  proved  not  wholly  satisfactory,  and  I 
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welcomed  the  chance  which  gave  me  an  introduction  to  Mrs.  Grin- 
nell,whose  little  book  "Our  Feathered  Friends"  has  recently  been 
published.  She  kindly  gave  me  a  Los  Angeles  County  check-list 
compiled  by  her  son,  who  at  twenty-one  is  a  practical  ornithologist, 
and  who  was  then  birding  in  Alaska,  and  lent  me  a  big  "  Ridge- 
way  ".  I  now  made  better  progress,  for  my  guesses  when  referred 
to  this  thesaurus,  were  readily  confirmed  or  corrected.  Many 
times,  acclimating  was  all  they  needed  —  the  prefixing  of  such 
words  as  Western  or  Californian  to  some  familiar  name.  Purple 
grackle  had  seemed  a  safe  guess  for  the  elegant,  shiny  black  bird 
that  strutted  about  on  the  ground  or  whispered  a  squeal  at  me 
from  some  pepper  tree,  but  in  that  climate  he  must  be  called 
Brewer's  Blackbird.  A  sparrow  with  a  sweet  little  song  answered 
essentially  to  the  description  of  the  white-crowned  ;  but  tlie  check 
list  did  not  mention  this  variety  and  I  found  that  I  must  give  it  the 
less  poetic  name,  intermediate  sparrow.  Most  common  about  Pas- 
adena was  a  lively  little  bird  which  I  at  once  pronounced  a  myrtle 
warbler,  though  his  yellow  throat  did  not  seem  just  right.  It  was  a 
relief  to  find  in  the  Ridgeway,  Audubon's  Warbler,  and  so  to  clear 
my  conscience  of  a  yellow-throated  myrtle. 

Del  Monte  is  the  paradise  of  birds,  as  it  is  of  everything  else 
that  can  charm,  and  in  the  beautiful  grounds  about  the  hotel,  I 
found  nearly  all  the  birds  I  had  known  farther  south,  and  many 
new  varieties,  bringing  my  list  up  to  the  thirties.  Most  prominent 
here  was  steller's  jay,  a  comely  and  emphatic  gentleman,  all 
black  and  blue — perhaps  from  his  numerous  quarrels.  Flocks  of 
dainty  oregan  juncos  hopped  about  the  walks,  and  meadowlarks  in 
spring  plumage  brightened  the  lawns. 

From  the  train,  on  our  way  to  San  Jose,  I  saw  flocks  of  red- 
winged  blackbirds,  whose  glossy  black  coats  with  bright  rose- 
pink  epaulets,  were  well  set  off  by  the  vivid  green  of  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley  fields. 

San  Francisco  is  left  mostly  to  the  English  sparrows,  but 
across  the  bay  at  Berkeley  song  birds  were  abundant.  How  those 
meadow-larks  did  sing!  One  morning  I  listened  to  one,  with 
ears  closed  to  all  other  sounds,  and  finally  exclaimed  with  en- 
thusiam,  "Just  hear  that  meadow-lark!"    The  Abbot  alumna  who 
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shared  my  room  responded  with  a  shout  of  derision.  She  had  not 
heard  the  bird,  but  she  had  heard  a  sound  to  which  I  had  been 
deaf,  the  braying  of  a  donkey  in  a  neighboring  field. 

Flora  Louise  Mason  '8g. 


a  Dillartelle. 

"  A  dainty  thing's  the  Villanelle  " 
And  with  it  I  will  try  to-day 

To  win  the  smile  I  love  so  well. 

Her  tastes  ?  mysterious  !    Who  can  tell 
One  maiden  thought  she'd  not  betray? 
"  A  dainty  thing's  the  Villanelle." 

Maybe  there's  something  in  its  spell, 
Its  foreign  air,  its  title  gay, 

To  win  the  smile  1  love  so  well. 

To  manage  somehow  to  compel 
That  flitting,  witching  light  to  play. 
"  A  dainty  thing's  the  Villanelle." 

It  turns  love  tradesman,  I  will  sell 
To  her  my  verse  and  hope  for  pay, 
To  win  the  smile  I  love  so  well. 

That  she  will  buy,  my  hopes  foretell  — 
Her  smiles  she  knows  not  how  to  weigh. 
"  A  dainty  thing's  the  Villanelle  " 
To  win  the  smile  I  love  so  well. 


Winona  Algie, 


(Loo  IJoung  to  be  Colb  (things. 


LITTLE  girl  was  curled  up  on  the  steps  of  an  arbor  over- 
*  grown  with  blossoming  vines  ;  near  her  was  a  spaniel  who 
looked  at  her  with  serious  mournful  eyes.  It  was  mid-afternoon 
and  very  warm  even  for  June. 

"  Fido,"  said  little  Madge,  "I  am  so  glad  you  are  not  too  young 
for  me  to  tell  you  things.  Mamma  always  says  I  am  too  young  to 
know,  and  when  I  ask  Fred  why  he  goes  to  see  Grace  so  often,  he 
says,  '  Little  girls  shouldn't  ask  questions, '  and  even  Grandma 
tells  me  that  little  children  should  be  seen  and  not  heard."  A 
sob  interrupted  Madge  at  this  point,  and  Fido  put  his  brown  head 
on  the  little  girl's  shoulder  in  his  most  sympathetic  manner.  For 
a  few  moments  Madge  clasped  her  curly  friend  while  tears  fell  on 
his  neck,  the  nshe  straightened  up  again,  for  this  was  to  be  a  pure- 
ly business  meeting. 

"  Now,  boy,"  she  said  addressing  her  dog  :  "  What  shall  I  do? 
I  am  growing  big  just  as  fast  as  ever  I  can,  but  I  just  hear  part  of 

things   and   its   very   un  unsatisfactory.     Madge  looked 

proud  over  that  last  word  ;  they  would  surely  think  she  was  a  big 
girl  now. 

She  felt  so  much  happier  that  she  hugged  Fido  and  ran  off 
with  him  toward  the  house  forgetful  of  her  trouble. 

Grandma,  Mamma  and  all  the  grown  people  were  there  and 
Madge  was  perfectly  happy  until  she  heard  Uncle  Will  say : 

"  Well,  I  think  it  is  too  bad  Dr.  Fuller  is  going  away." 

"Why  is  the  minister  going  away,  Mamma  ?  "  asked  Madge,  her 
face  suddenly  clouding  over  at  the  prospect  of  losing  one  of  her 
dearest  friends. 

"You  would  not  understand,  dear;" replied  her  mother  and 
turned  to  Uncle  Will  for  the  rest  of  the  news. 

"  Mary,  did  I  tell  you  that  Mrs.  Gordon's  baby  is  in  a  critical 
condition?"  asked  Grandma. 
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"  Why  is  the  baby  critical?"  questioned  Madge.  But  her 
mother  only  said,  "  Hush,  dear,"  and  the  others  laughed. 

Fortunately  tea  was  served  just  then  or  Madge  might  have 
wished  for  Fido's  neck  again.  But  tea-making  was  always  a 
m  y  sterytothis  little  girl,  so  the  sun  broke  through  the  clouds  once 
more.  Soon,  however,  the  baby  fingers  were  interfering  and  Ma- 
ma had  to  send  Madge  to  Uncle  Will ;  when  she  was  older  she 
could  learn  how  to  make  tea. 

Uncle  Will  picked  up  his  young  niece  and  seated  her  on  the 
railing  beside  him  ;  he  had  several  mushrooms  which  he  had 
gathered  that  afternoon  and  after  showing  them  to  Madge  he  be- 
gan to  nibble  at  one.  Presently  his  sister  looked  up  from  the  tea 
table  and  gave  a  little  shriek  and  clasping  Madge  to  her  told  her 
that  she  must  never,  never  eat  such  things,  but  the  child  inquired 
in  vain  why  she  could  not  eat  toad-stools  since  Uncle  Will  did. 
The  only  answer  received  was,  "You  are  too  young." 

Then  nurse  appeared  in  the  doorway  and  Madge  was  carried 
off  to  bed.  After  much  coaxing,  nurse  wrapped  her  little  charge 
in  a  blanket  and  sat  with  her  at  the  window  to  see  the  sun  say, 
"  Now  I  lay  me." 

"  Nursie,  where  does  the  sun  go  in  the  night  time,  and  why  can't 
I  see  the  stars  in  the  day?"  asked  Madge  as  nurse  put  her  in  bed 
and  arranged  the  pillow  under  the  sleepy  head. 

"  Ask  me  tomorrow,  Madge.  Now  lie  straight  so  you  don't 
grow  big  crooked." 

''Why  ?  " — began  Madge,  but  her  eyes  were  already  closed  and 
the  ferryman  was  bearing  her  away  to  the  land  of  dreams. 

Udetta  Doughty  Brown. 


Direlat  of  tfye  ITTourning  £ot>er. 

From  the  French  of  Jehan  Froissart  (1347?  -  1410) 

If  I  am  clad  in  sombre  hue 
'T  is  clearly  but  my  right, 

For  all  my  life  is  night. 
I  tell  you  true  — 

I'll  wear  no  thing  that's  new, 
Nor  gay,  nor  bright. 

Speak  to  those  lovers  blest, 
Absorbed  in  pleasure's  quest, 

I  envy  them. 
Leave  thou  the  sore  distressed, 
With  anxious  hopes  oppressed, 

Nor  such  condemn. 

A  little  time,  I  pray, 

Upon  their  wishes  wait ; 

For  theirs  is  such  a  state 
That  be  it  night  or  day 

In  sadness  lies  their  way : 
Such  is  my  fate. 

If  I  am  clad  in  sombre  hue,  etc. 

Dost  think  it  pleaseth  me 
Both  night  and  day  to  be 

'Neath  gloom's  dark  spell  ? 
Ah  !  no,  but  I  am  he 
Whose  life  must  shadowed  be  — 

I  know  it  well. 

Mercy  nor  hope  is  there 

For  such  as  I ; 
The  hours  and  days  go  by 

With  joys  I  may  not  share  : 
Who  liveth  in  despair, 

For  him  I  cry. 
If  I  am  clad  in  sombre  hue,  etc. 

Elizabeth  Everts  Paine 


£aby  Stallanb's  Diamond 


BY  W.  E.  CULE. 


( Dramatized  by  Mary  Elizabeth  Ryder  'pp.) 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 


Sir  Edward  Stalland. 
Bishop  of  Hex7ninster. 
Martin,  the  footman. 


Lady  Stalland. 
Constance  Stalland. 
Celia,  a  maid. 


Fitchett,  a  detective. 


Act  i. —  Scene  i. 


The  drawing-room  in  the  Stalland's  country  house.  The  Bishop 
standing  on  the  hearthrug.    A  little  girl  sitting  on  the  rug  at  his  feet. 

Bish.    And  what  are  you  doing,  my  dear  ? 
Con.    I'm  playing 

Bish.  (smiling.)    That's  very  nice  ;  but  what  are  you  playing  ? 

Con.  I'm  playing  diamonds.  Look  at  them  (pointing  at  a  little 
pile  of  diamond-shaped  pieces  of  glass).  They's  not  weal  dia- 
monds, but  I'm  making  believe  they  are.    That's  just  as  good. 

Bish.    Indeed  ? 

Con.    Yes,  just  as  good.    Do  you  ever  make-believe  at  all,  you'- 


Bish.  (smiling.)    I — I  don't  know,  but  I  don't  think  I  do. 

Con.  Don't  you  ever  make-believe  you's  a  piwat  ?  Or  perhaps, 
you  like  best  to  be  a  sleeping  beauty,  or  a  king,  or  a  wobber  ? 

Bish.    Well,  no.    I  haven't  tried  any  of  those. 

Con.  Why  don't  you,  then  ?  It's  splendid  to  make-believe  you's 
a  prwat.  I  often  does  it,  and  I  go  and  get  lots  of  things  from 
ev'wywhere.     Piwats  and  wobbers  do,  'cause  Papa  says  so. 
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Bish.    That's  good  fun.    Do  you  put  the  things  back  afterwards  ? 
Con.  (merrily.)    Sometimes  I  forget. 
Bish.    That's  good  fun,  too. 

Con.  (counting  the    diamonds.)      One,    two,    three,    four,  five, 

six — one,  two,  three — 
Bish.  (catching  sight  of  something  glistening  on  the  rug  stoops 

quickly  and  picks  it  up  when   Constance's  back   is  turned.) 

Well,  are  they  all  there? 
Con.    I'll  count  again,  but  I  think  they's  all  here.    One,  two, 
three,  four,  five — 

(Enter  Martin,  bearing  a  large  lamp,  which  he  places  on 
the  table.) 
Mart.    I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lord. 
Bish.    Martin  !  you  here  ? 
Mart.    Yes,  my  lord. 
Bish.    Have  you  been  here  long  ? 
Mart.    Ten  months,  my  lord. 

Bish.  Does  your  master — does  Sir  Edward  know  of  your — hem  ! 
of  your  disgrace  ? 

Mart.  No — no,  my  lord,  he  does  not  know.  The  truth  is,  my 
lord,  the  truth  is  that  I — IVe  turned  over  a  new  leaf.  Since  I 
left  your  service  there  has  been  nothing — nothing  at  all  wrong. 

Con.  (counting.)    Four,  five,  six — four,  five,  six. 

Mart.  And  I  hope,  my  lord,  I  hope  that  you  will  not — that  you 
will  not  think  it  necessary  to — to — . 

Bish.  Well,  Martin,  I  am  pleased  to  know  that  you  have  turned, 
and  I  trust  you  will  not  fall  again.  Under  the  circumstances, 
of  course,  I  shall  not  mention  the  past.  Do  your  best  to  de- 
serve my  confidence.    That  will  do  now — that  will  do. 

Mart.    Thank  you,  my  lord. 
(Martin  goes  out.) 

Con.    Is  Martin  a  wobber,  too  ?    I  never  thought  he  was. 

Bish.    My  child!    My  dear  child  ! 

Con.  Well,  that's  nothing.  Ev'wybody  goes  and  plays  wobber 
sometimes — ev'wybody. 
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Scene  ii. 

Sir  Edward,  Lady  Stalland  and  the  Bishop  seated  in  the  drawing- 
room.  Sir  Edward  is  putting  down  a  newspaper  which  he  has  been 
reading. 

Lady  Stall.    It's  a  shocking  affair,  don't  you  think  so,  Bishop  ? 
Bisk.    Very  shocking,  very  shocking  indeed. 

Sir  Ed.  We  should  reserve  judgment  until  we  know  all  the  cir- 
cumstances.   It  may  not  be  so  bad  as  it  seems. 

Lady  S.  Oh  !  I  think  the  dear  Bishop  is  quite  right.  The  man  was 
using  and  keeping  what  did  not  belong  to  him.    That  is  theft. 

Bish.  Yes,  that  is  theft,  Lady  Stalland.  Circumstances  must 
not  be  pleaded  in  excuse.  We  must  face  these  facts  firmly. 
That  is  theft. 

Sir  Ed.  (to  his  wife.)    My  dear,  what  is  wrong  with  your  bracelet? 
Lady  S.    My  diamond  !    What  can  have  happened  ? 
Sir  Ed.    Perhaps  you  dropped  it  upstairs. 

Lady  S.  No,  it  could  not  have  fallen  there,  or  I  should  have  heard 
it,  and  I  did  not  remove  the  bracelet  while  dressing.  And  now 
I  remember,  I  thought  I  heard  something  fall  when  I  was  down 
here  before  dinner,  but  I  did  not  have  time  to  stop  then  to  see 
what  it  was. 

Sir  Ed.  Ah  !  Then  it  must  be  here  now.  (Shakes  the  rug.  All 
help  him  search,  including  Martin,  who  has  just  come  in  bearing 
a  tea-service.) 

Lady  S.  I  will  go  up  stairs  and  see  if  it  could  have  dropped 
there. 

(Lady  Stalland  goes  out.) 
Sir  Ed.    It  can  not  be  lost.    There  is  no  need  for  fear — no  need 

at  all.    We  shall  certainly  find  it. 
Bish.    It  has  slipped  into  some  unsuspected  corner,  probably. 

By  the  way,  I  believe  I  was  the  first  to  come  downstairs  this 

evening. 

Sir  Ed.    A  very  suspicious  fact !    Very  suspicious  indeed  ! 

Bish.    But  as  I  certainly  did  not  see  anything  of  the  diamond,  I 

must  plead  "not  guilty."   (Sir  Edward  laughs,  but  Martin  stares 

at  the  Bishop  with  amazement.) 
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Sir  Ed.    She  may  have  dropped  it  in  the  hall — on  the  stairs. 
(Sir  Edward  goes  out.) 

Bish.  (turning  to  Martin,  in  a  low  tone.)  I  wish  to  say  a  word 
to  you  about  this  diamond — the  diamond  which  Lady  Stalland 
has  lost.  We  may  feel  sure  that  no  one  would  take  the  stone 
deliberately  and  with  full  consideration  of  his  action.  Tempta- 
tion is  sometimes  too  strong  for  the  best  intentions,  it  is  yielded 
to  in  a  moment  of  sudden  madness.  The  action  is  repented  of 
as  soon  as  it  has  been  committed.    Do  you  understand  me  ? 

Mart.    1 — I  think  so,  my  lord. 

Bish.  I  trust  that  no  one  would  be  disposed  to  treat  such  a  fall 
with  too  much  severity,  but  the  duty  of  the  culprit  is  clear.  He 
will  at  once  restore  the  lost  article  to  its  owner  and  he  will  leave 
the  scene  of  his  temptation  forever.    You  follow  me,  Martin  ? 

Mart,  (huskily.)    Yes — oh,  yes,  my  lord. 

Bish.  That  is  well,  that  is  well.  And  I  think  I  may  say  that  if 
that  is  done  not  a  word  will  be  said.  The  matter  will  go  no 
further. 

Mart,  (brokenly.)  It  will  go  no  further,  my  lord,  you  have  been 
so  kind  in  the  past  that  I  am  sure  the  matter  will  go  no  further. 

Bish.  Then  that  will  do,  Martin,  I  think  we*  quite  understand 
each  other.  That  will  do.  (Martin  goes  out.  )  Perhaps  I  have 
been  too  easy,  too  merciful;  but,  after  all,  I  could  not  be  certain, 
and  I  dared  not  make  a  mistake.  If  he  has  it,  he  will  restore 
it  and  go  away.  It  is  a  strange  business — a  very  unpleasant 
business;  but  I  have  done  my  best  to  put  it  right. 

Act  11. — Scene  i. 
The  Bishop  and  Sir  Edward  in  the  drawing-room. 

Sir  Ed.  Every  possible  and  impossible  spot  has  been  searched 
over  and  over  again.  I  am  afraid  that  this  is  not  a  mere  case 
of  accident. 

Bish.    Indeed  ? 

Sir  Ed.  No.  A  stone  of  that  size  cannot  be  long  unnoticed.  Its 
very  brilliancy  would  be  against  that.  I  am  afraid  that  this  is 
a  very  serious  matter.  Lady  Stalland  feels  sure  that  the  diamond 
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was  dropped  here  just  before  we  went  upstairs  to  dress.  It 
must  have  been  picked  up  after  we  had  gone  and  before  you 
came  down.  So  the  field  of  inquiry  is  limited.  I  quite  appre- 
ciate the  injury  which  might  be  done  by  a  false  accusation  ;  but 
I  must  act  at  once.    Some  of  my  servants  are  new  and  untried. 

Bish.    Hem  !  I  understand — I  fully  understand. 

Sir  Ed.  But  I  must  not  go  into  this  business  myself.  It  shall  be 
given  into  skilled  hands.  What  would  you  think  of  sending  for 
a  detective  ? 

Bish.  (after  considering.)  There  is  no  harm  in  it.  Yes,  on  the 
whole  I  think  it  would  be  a  wise  course.  It  is  such  a  delicate 
matter — in  your  own  household. 

Sir  Ed.  That  is  exactly  the  point.  I  feel  so  helpless  and  a  de- 
tective will  know  exactly  what  to  do  I  will  write  at  once.  (He 
sits  down  at  the  table  and  writes  a  hurried  note.)  Now  I  feel 
more  easy.  He  will  be  here  tonight  at  the  latest,  and  in  the 
meantime  we  must  keep  our  eyes  open.  (He  goes  out  with  the 
letter.) 

Bish.  (sitting  down  at  the  table  and  examining  some  papers  which 
he  takes  from  his  vest-pocket,  suddenly  becomes  aware  of  some- 
thing small  and  .hard  in  his  pocket.)  What's  that?  (He  takes 
it  out;and  looks  at  it  curiously,  then  drops  it  on  the  table  and 
gazes  with  consternation  at  it.)  This  is  Lady  Stalland's  diamond! 
If  it  had  been  one  of  the  child's  playthings  she  would  have 
missed  it  at  once.  I  might  have  thought  of  that !  How  ridicu- 
lous— how  absurd  !  But  it  is  found  now  and  can  be  restored  in 
a  moment.  (He  takes  the  stone  and  starts  toward  the  door,  but 
pauses  before  he  reaches  it.)  Will  they  believe  me — believe 
that  I  have  had  the  diamond  all  the  time  without  knowing  it? 
Preposterous !  I  might  say  that  I  had  forgotten  it.  Forgotten 
that  I  had  found  a  ten-thousand  pound  diamond  ten  minutes  be- 
fore !  I  might  say  that  I  thought  it  was  glass.  They  would 
smile.  Who  could  mistake  a  stone  of  that  beauty  and  lustre  for 
glass !  People  are  so  prone  to  think  evil — even  of  bishops  ! 
They  would  rake  up  remembered  cases  of  sudden  temptation 
and  quick  repentance.  (Sound  of  footsteps  in  the  hall  outside.) 
But  there  is  Sir  Edward  now  and  I  must  return  it.  Will  it  be  all 
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right?  He  will  think  that  his  talk  of  police  has  frightened  me 
into  giving  up  the  diamond.  He  might  think — good  heavens  ! 
he  might  think  almost  anything  and  with  excellent  reason,  too. 
(The  footsteps  die  away.)  The  chance  is  gone.  And  I  am  a 
villain  !    I — I  have  stolen  the  diamond  ! 

Scene  ii. 

Bish.  (coming  into  the  drawing-room  with  a  haggard  face  and  the 
diamond  held  tightly  in  his  hand,  goes  to  the  rug  and  stands 
there  looking  about  the  room.)  The  rugs  will  not  do,  for  of 
course  they  have  been  thoroughly  shaken  and  searched,  and  the 
chairs  and  cushions,  too.  1  believe  that  I  will  put  it  here  by  the 
fender  and  it  will  surely  be  found  before  long.  (He  stoops 
down  by  the  fender  and  is  about  to  hide  it  when  Sir  Edward 
enters.) 

Sir  Ed.  Ah  !  That  diamond,  is  it  ?  I'm  afraid  it's  of  no  use 
looking  there.  It's  very  kind  of  you  to  take  such  an  interest, 
all  the  same.    The  thing 's  stolen  without  a  doubt. 

Bish.  (rising)  Yes;  it  is  undoubtedly  stolen.  (Sir  Edward  goes 
out  and  Constance  enters.)    Good  morning,  my  dear. 

Con.  Good  morning,  wobber.  Isn't  you  getting  tired  of  being  a 
wobber  ? 

Bish.    What ! 

Con.    When  you 's  tired  you  can  give  up  the  game.  Will  you  give 

it  up  now  ? 
Bish.    What  game,  my  dear  ? 

Con.  The  wobber-game.  You  can  give  back  the  diamond  you 
wobbed. 

Bish.    My  dear  !  Have  you  told  any  one  ?    Does  anybody  know  ? 

Con.  Nobody  knows.  I  never  tells  till  afterwards.  'Tisn't  fair 
to  tell  before  the  end  of  the  game.    Is  it,  wobber  ? 

Bish.  (aside.)  The  game  ?  So  she  thinks  that  I  am  only  playing 
at  "  robbers  "  and  that  my  capture  of  the  diamond  is  part  of  the 
game.  If  I  can  only  seal  her  lips  for  a  few  days  things  will 
surely  right  themselves  and  afterwards  no  one  will  heed  her 
talk.  (Turning  to  Constance.)  You  won't  tell  anybody  until 
tomorrow  night  ?    Promise  ! 
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Con.  I  won't  tell  anybody  until  tomorrow  night.  Good-bye, 
wobber.    (Constance  goes  out.) 

Bish.  Then,  I  shall,  I  hope,  be  far  away.  (He  sits  down  in  the 
window  where  he  is  hidden  by  the  curtain.  Celia  enters,  fol- 
lowed by  Martin,  and  begins  to  set  the  room  in  order.  They  do 
not  see  the  Bishop. ) 

Mart.    Celia,  it's  the  Bishop.    He's  got  the  diamond  ! 

Celia.    The  Bishop  ! 

Mart,  You  may  well  look  surprised  but  it's  true  enough.  I'm 
telling  you,  Celia,  'cause  of  little  Miss  Connie.  She  knows  he's 
got  it,  so  do  I,  and  so  do  you,  now.  But  nobody  else  must  know, 
so  I  want  you  to  stop  the  little  one  from  letting  it  out.  It  was 
last  night  when  I  brought  in  the  lamp.  The  bishop  was  there, 
with  Miss  Connie  on  the  rug  in  front  of  him.  Just  as  I  got  to 
the  door,  he  saw  something  bright  and  shiny  on  the  floor  and, 
when  he  thought  Miss  Connie  wasn't  looking,  he  made  a  dart 
for  it  and  picked  it  up.    You  can  guess  what  it  was. 

Celia.    The  diamond. 

Mart.  Yes,  the  diamond.  It  was  done  in  a  flash,  but  I  saw  it 
plainly.  No  doubt  Miss  Connie  saw  it,  too,  though  she  didn't 
pretend  to  ;  and  that's  why  she  calls  him  a  robber.  You'll  have 
to  stop  that,  Celia.  It  would  be  awful  if  anybody  else  heard 
her  and  noticed. 

Celia.    But  what  did  he  do  it  for  ?    He — a  bishop,  too  ! 

Mart.  Why,  because  he  was  mad — nothing  else.  He's  the  hon- 
estest  man  in  the  world  ;  but  when  he  picked  up  that  diamond 
he  was  mad.  He  was  mad,  too,  when  he  told  them  all  that  he 
hadn't  seen  it ;  but  directly  afterwards  he  saw  my  eye  on  him 
and  he  came  straight  to  himself.  "  I  want  to  speak  a  word  with 
you,  Martin,"  says  he,  'cause  he  knew  then  that  I  had  seen 
everything.  "  It's  about  Lady  Stalland's  diamond  Martin,"  he 
says,  solemn  as  a  judge.  "  You  know  that  nobody  would  have 
taken  it  deliberately,  seeing  what  he  was  doing.  Temptation  is 
sometimes  too  strong  for  the  best  intentions ;  it  comes  like  a 
sudden  madness."  A.nd  then  he  goes  on:  "The  person  who 
has  taken  this  diamond,"  he  says,  "has  repented  and  will  restore 
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it  to  its  owner  and  leave  the  scene  forever.  And  I  am  sure, 
Martin,  that  no  one  will  say  a  word  about  it."  It  was  awful, 
Celia,  to  hear  the  likes  of  him  begging  mercy  of  the  likes  of  me 
and  a  great  lump  got  into  my  throat.  '  No,  my,  lord,'  says  I, 
'  I'm  sure  of  that.'  k<  Then  that  will  do,"  he  answers,  thankful- 
like.    '■  We  quite  understand  each  other,  Martin,  that  will  do." 

Celia.    What  a  dreadful  thing  !    A  real  bishop,  too  ! 

Mart.  Of  course  it  will  be  all  as  right  as  nine-pence  by  to- 
morrow. The  diamond  will  be  found  and  it  won't  matter  much 
what  Miss  Connie  says.  But  until  it  is  found,  you'll  have  to  see 
that  she  says  nothing  about  the  Bishop  to  anyone.  Why,  Celia, 
I'd  rather  have  stolen  the  thing  myself  than  let  anyone  think 
that  he  did. 

Celia.    I  wouldn't,  then.    We  being  engaged,  I  wouldn't. 

Mart,   (laughs  and  kisses  her.)      You    don't  know,  Celia,  how 

good  he  is  and  how  well  he  treated  me  when  I  was  at  the  palace. 

He's  an  out-and-out  gentleman,  I  can  tell  you.     But  we  must  go 

now.    (Martin  and  Celia  go  out.) 
Bish.  (rising  from  his  hiding  place.)    Good  heavens  !    I  wonder 

what  will  happen  next. 

Act  hi. — Scene  i. 
The  Bishop  standing  by  the  table.    Fitchett  enters. 

Bish.    Fitchett  ? 
Fit.    Yes,  my  lord. 

Bish.    This  is  a  surprise.    Are  you  in  this  district  ? 

Fit.    Yes,  my  lord.    I  have  been  the  head  of  the  detective  staff 

here  ever  since  I  left  Hexminster. 
Bish.    Ah  !    Of  course — I  had  forgotten.    Sir  Edward  sent  for 

you  last  night  ? 
Fit.    Yes,  my  lord. 

Bish.  (aside.)  Fitchett  !  Of  all  men  !  He  will  certainly  suspect 
Martin  and  will  arrest  him.  Martin  will  be  forced  to  tell  all  he 
knows  in  order  to  clear  himself  and  then — chaos  !  (The  Bishop 
shudders.  Turning  to  Fitchett.)  Perhaps  you  are  aware,  Mr. 
Fitchett,  that  Sir  Edward  Stalland  has  in  his  service  a  man 
named  Martin,  who  was  formerly  at  Hexminster. 
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Fit.  I  know  that  there  is  a  man  of  that  name  in  the  house,  my 
lord.    Sir  Edward  furnished  me  with  a  list  of  all  his  servants. 

Bish.  Of  course.  But  you  will  remember,  I  dare  say,  that  this 
man  was  discharged  from  my  service  for  being  untrustworthy. 
I  mention  this  because,  finding  Martin  here  and  knowing  of  that 
past  incident,  you  may  be  disposed,  and  very  naturally,  to  regard 
him  with  suspicion.  Now,  I  happen  to  know  that  since  he  left 
my  service  he  has  become  a  better  man.  I  believe  him  to  be 
now  thoroughly  honest.  I  have  so  great  confidence  in  him,  that 
I  feel  positive  of  his  innocence  in  this  affair  of  the  lost  diamond. 
In  fact  I  shall  have  no  hesitation  in  asking  him  to  return  to  his 
old  place  at  the  palace. 

Fit.    Your  lordship  is  very  good. 

Bish.  Not  at  all.  But  I  do  not  think  that  a  man's  single  fault 
should  be  allowed  to  pursue  him  and  spoil  his  life,  if  a  word  in 
season  can  prevent  it.  There  you  have  my  opinion,  Mr.  Fitchett, 
whatever  it  may  be  worth. 

Fit.  Thank  you,  my  lord.  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  take  this 
trouble,  my  lord.  I  certainly  shall  not  forget  what  you  have 
said. 

Bish.  Thank  you.  I  think  it  was  my  duty  to  say  what  I  have 
said.  Good-night. 

Fit.  Good-night,  my  lord.  (The  Bishop  goes  out.)  Martin,  my 
friend,  you  are  a  little  smarter  than  I  thought.  You  have  man- 
aged to  get  round  our  good  Bishop  and  got  him  to  make  things 
easy  for  you.  It  was  a  good  idea — a  very  good  one  indeed  ! 
But  you  will  find  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to  pull  the  wool  over  my 
eyes.  You  managed  the  Bishop  all  right  but  you  never  thought 
of  Fitchett. 

Scene  ii. 

Sir  Edward,  Lady  Stalland,  Fitchett  and  Martin  in  the  drawing- 
room. 

Sir  Ed.  So  you  refuse  to  speak,  Martin  ?  You  have  nothing 
to  say  ? 

Mart.    Nothing,  Sir  Edward.    (Enter  the  Bishop  and  Constance.) 
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Lady  S.    Oh,  my  dear  Bishop,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come  in  ! 

This  is  a  most  unhappy  affair. 
Bish.    Can  I  do  nothing  ? 

Sir  Ed.  We  have  been  questioning  Martin.  We  simply  ask  him 
whether  he  knows  anything  of  his  mistress's  diamond.  He  re- 
fuses to  answer. 

Fit.    Either  'Yes'  or  '  No.' 

Sir  Ed.    Of  course  since  he  refuses  to  speak,  I  have  only  one 

thing  to  do.    There  is  no  alternative. 
Con.    But  Martin  isn't  a  wobber.    He  isn't  a  bit  of  a  wobber. 
Bish.  (to  Constance.)    Hush!    (to  Sir  Edward.)    I  am  sorry  that 

Martin  should  have  been  suspected  in  connection  with  the  loss 

of  the  diamond.    It  is  a  great  mistake. 
Con.  (playing  with  her  '  diamonds.'  )    One,  two,  three — 
Bish.    I  have  already  told  Inspector  Fitchett  that  1  have  every 

confidence  in  Martin's  integrity,  despite  what  occurred  a  few 

years  ago.    I  have  the  best  reasons  for  this  confidence. 
Con.    Four,  five,  six — (to  the  Bishop.)    You  wobbed  one  of  my 

diamonds,  but  I  had  six  all  the  time.     I  found  one  more  on  the 

carpet.    (Sir  Edward  picks  up  one  of  the  stones.) 
Bish.    What  is  it?    It  is  the — is  it  the — ? 
Sir  Ed.    Yes,  it  is.    It  is  the  lost  diamond  ! 

Lady  S.  (to  Constance.)  So  you  were  the  thief,  my  dear  !  (The 
Bishop  takes  the  other  diamond  from  his  pocket  and  places  it  on 
the  table.) 

Con.  That's  my  diamond.  You've  been  a  wobber  ever  since 
Saturday,  but  now  the  game  is  over.  How  do  you  like  playing 
wobber?    (She  gathers  up  the  stones  and  runs  away.) 

Bish.  ( going  to  Martin  and  holding  out  his  hand.)  Martin,  I  have 
been  thinking  of  what  you  said  to  me.  Your  words  gave  me 
great  pleasure,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  try  you  once  more  in  my 
service. 

Mart.    Yes,  my  lord.    (He  goes  out.) 
Sir  Ed.    What  puzzles  me  is  Martin's  silence. 
Fit.    Perhaps  the  man  was  hurt.    Some  people  get  obstinate  when 
they  feel  insulted. 
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Lady  S.  (taking  up  a  newspaper.)  Oh,  Bishop,  you  remember  the 
case  we  were  speaking  of  ?  I  want  to  tell  you  that  the  man  has 
been  brought  before  the  magistrates. 

Bisk.    Indeed  !    What  was  the  result  ? 

Lady  S.  He  reserved  his  defence,  and  he  hinted  that  he  was  the 
victim  of  circumstances.  Of  course  that's  all  nonsense,  as  you 
said.    Circumstances,  indeed  ! 

Bis/i.  Hem !  I  have  been  thinking  over  that  remark  and  have 
changed  my  opinion.  If  the  man  pleads  circumstances  1  shall 
be  inclined  to  wait  a  little.  Circumstances,  you  know,  my  dear 
Lady  Stalland,  often  alter  cases. 


Co  a  Star, 

At  evening,  when  the  twilight  shadows  fall, 
And  deep'ning,  hide  the  landscape  from  the  sight, 
When  all  the  air  is  still,  and  peaceful  night 
Broods  o'er  the  city,  fields,  and  forests  tall, 
A  star  appears  above  and  seems  to  call 
To  sister  stars,  to  add  their  twinkling  light, 
That  their  united  beams  and  radiance  bright 
Upon  the  earth  in  perfect  peace  may  fall. 
Oh  star,  shine  thou  upon  my  darkened  mind, 
And  give  the  peace  and  rest  that  thou  canst  give, 
Thus  making  clear  the  hidden  path  designed 
For  me  to  tread.    Oh  help  me  so  to  live 
That  I  by  being  gentle,  good,  and  kind, 
May  serve  my  fellow-men  and  wrongs  forgive. 


Cornelia  W.  Pickard. 


Cl]e  family  Doctor. 


T^VOCTOR  Hey  ward  could  not  be  called  old,  nor  would  anyone  de- 
scribe  him  as  young.  To  be  sure  his  moustache  was  grey,  his 
hair  had  begun  to  turn  white  about  his  temples  and  a  little  round 
bare  spot  on  the  back  of  his  head  told  its  story.  But  he  was  a  very 
active  man,  and  this,  with  his  youthful  manner  of  dressing,  made 
it  very  difficult  and  puzzling  for  those  who  were  curious  about  his 
age.  He  had  been  in  Willington  about  ten  years,  and  during  all 
these  years  he  had  not  changed  in  any  way.  In  fact,  he  looked 
as  young  today  as  he  did  when  he  first  settled  in  the  town. 

He  was  a  short,  thickset  man,  with  broad  shoulders  and  an  al- 
most indescribable  face — deep-set  black  eyes  beneath  bushy  eye- 
brows, a  nervous  and  extremely  gruff  manner.  This  gruffness 
was  always  most  striking  to  a  stranger  who  was  often  misled  by  his 
blunt  manner  of  speaking.  A  lady  once  said  to  her  friend  in 
speaking  of  her  first  conversation  with  Dr.  Heyward  :  "  A  per- 
fect bear,  my  dear.  Why !  he  did  nothing  but  growl  at  me  and 
you  really  should  have  heard  his  questioning." 

This  was  apt  to  be  the  first  opinion  of  most  people.  One  had 
to  know  him  to  discover  beneath  the  repellent  manner,  the  great 
kindly  heart.  Kind  and  tender  as  a  woman  with  his  patients,  no 
one  was  loved  and  respected  more  in  Willington  than  this  eccen- 
tric doctor. 

The  friends  he  himself  loved  best  were  the  children.  No  child 
was  ever  afraid  of  him  or  ever  forgot  him.  Poor  or  rich  they 
always  thought  of  him  as  the  best  and  truest  friend  they  had  ever 
had.  After  one  of  the  doctor's  visits  a  lady  once  asked  her  little 
girl,  who  was  generally  very  shy  and  timid  with  strangers,  why 
she  was  willing  to  go  and  talk  to  Dr.  Heyward. 

The  little  girl  at  once  replied,  "  Because  he  has  such  a  nice 
face,  Mamma,  and  such  kind  eyes,  and  they  twinkle  so." 

Ves,  beneath  the  heavy  eyebrows,  in  the  dark  eyes  there  was 
always  a  little  kindly  twinkle  which  many  grown  people  failed  to 
see. 
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His  most  noticeable  characteristic  was  his  irankness  or  blunt- 
ness.  Many  people  complained  of  this,  feeling  that  he  was  much 
too  brusque  for  politeness,  but  be  that  as  it  may,  one  was  always 
sure  to  hear  the  truth  from  Dr.  Hey  ward  if  from  no  one  else. 

What  then  was  so  remarkable  about  this  common-place  man  ? 
Nothing  was  remarkable,  but  he  posessed  the  uncommon  common 
virtues  of  absolute  sincerity  and  unfailing  kindness.  He  was 
everybody's  friend. 

Emma  Frances  Bixby. 


Clo  a  Hose. 

Oh,  Rose  of  June,  thou  sweetly  fragrant  thought  ! 
Thou  promise  of  the  summer  days  to  be  ! 
In  grace  I  see  thee  tilting  on  the  stalk 
While  whisp'ring  of  a  Paradise  to  me. 
The  bee  —  that  cavalier,  so  gayly  bold  — 
Doth  keep  himself  within  thy  rosy  smile, 
Enticed  by  thee  with  hints  of  sweets  untold, 
And  flattered  by  thy  perfumed  tones,  the  while. 
Thou  art  the  dream  that  sleeps  in  summer's  eyes, 
And  dances  through  the  twilight  hour  of  June. 
Thy  waking  blushes  shame  the  morning  skies  ; 
Why  toss  thy  petals  to  the  wind  so  soon  ? 
So  in  the  June  of  life  some  presence  sweet 
Strews  deeds,  like  roses'  petals,  at  our  feet. 


Beulali  Field. 


Cbe  terrors  of  tfye  CXftcr  Park. 


WEN  lay  very  still  in  her  little  white  cot  and  watched  the 
weird  shadows  of  the  firelight  dance  on  the  ceiling. 


The  nursery  was  very  dark  in  the  corners,  and  queer  shapes 
moved  about  in  the  darkness  but  never  came  into  the  firelight 
where  she  could  see  them  clearly.  Nurse  had  gone  down-stairs 
with  the  parting  injunction  to  remain  where  she  was  and  not  to 
make  any  noise. 

Two  big  tears  gathered  in  Gwen's  blue  eyes  and  rolled  down 
her  cheeks  into  her  dimpled  little  neck.  She  did  not  dare  to 
move  to  hunt  for  a  diminutive  pocket-handkerchief,  and  as  the 
tears  made  her  feel  very  moist  and  uncomfortable,  she  gulped 
down  the  sobs  and  decided  to  be  brave.  The  bare  branches  of 
the  trees  outside  the  nursery  windows  beat  against  the  panes, 
and  seemed  like  goblins  asking  for  admittance. 

Suddenly  Gwen's  frowsy  little  head  turned  on  the  pillow :  What 
was  that  big  black  object  creeping  across  the  floor  towards  her  ? 
On  and  on  it  came,  monstrous  in  size  and  growing  blacker  and 
blacker  every  step.  The  child's  hair  lav  in  damp  curls  on  her 
forehead  and  her  little  lips  quivered,  but  she  would  not  cry.  Now 
the  object  reached  the  fireplace,  and  a  sob  of  thankfulness  came 
from  the  white  cot  in  the  corner  as  Booties,  the  kitten,  curled 
herself  up  on  the  rug  and  went  to  sleep. 

In  the  next  room  a  shutter  blew  noisily  to,  and  Gwen  covered 
her  head  with  the  sheet,  but  it  was  very  warm  that  way  so  she 
finally  pulled  it  down  and  stared  at  the  ceiling.  Supposing  a  bur- 
glar should  come  in  and  kill  her  and  steal  all  of  Sister's  pretty 
things  ?  Why  wasn't  she  old  enough  to  go  out  to  dances  with 
Katharine? 

Oh,  what  was  that  in  the  corner  by  the  bureau  ?  Certainly  it 
was  an  old  woman,  with  a  big,  big,  bonnet  on.  Something  fell 
from  the  bookcase,  it  was  only  Dick's  football,  but  it  sounded  like 
a  lead  bullet  and  she  knew  that  the  old  woman  in  the  corner  was 
going  to  kill  her. 
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The  fire  died  down  on  the  hearth  and  the  room  grew  very,  very 
dark.  Presently  the  street  door  closed  with  a  bang,  and  steps 
sounded  on  the  stairs. 

Gwen  put  her  arms  up  over  her  head  and  sobbed  aloud.  Why 
didn't  some  one  come  ?  She  just  knew  that  the  old  woman  was 
bending  over  her,  and  she  could  almost  feel  a  cold  hand  upon  her 
bare  arm.  The  kitten  was  purring,  but  Gwen  thought  it  was  the 
hiss  of  a  monster. 

The  steps  had  left  the  stairs  and  were  coming  across  the  hall  to 
the  nursery.  The  door  opened  quietly  and  a  smiling  face  looked 
in.  Gwen  lay  still  and  her  little  body  quivered  all  over.  At  last 
she  lifted  her  head  and  screamed. 

In  an  instant  the  door  was  pushed  wide  open,  and  in  another 
moment  Gwen  was  clasped  in  her  beautiful  young  sister's  arms. 
Gwen  sobbed  on  now  in  comfort  with  Katharine's  fine  lace  hand- 
kerchief rolled  up  in  a  little  ball,  and  held  tightly  in  her  chubby 
little  hands. 

The  darkness  no  longer  appalled  her,  with  Kathy  there  to  laugh 
away  her  fears.  And  presently  she  laughed  too,  but  Oh,  so  drows- 
ily, and  then  she  fell  asleep  to  dream  of  goblins  and  a  little  old 
woman  who  wore  a  pumpkin  for  a  cap. 

Beulah  Field. 


(triolets. 


The  June  Bug  flew  in 
And  refused  to  go  out. 
I  thought  it  a  sin 
The  June  Bug  flew  in  ; 
He  raised  such  a  din 
There  was  surely  no  doubt 
The  June  Bug  flew  in 
And  refused  to  go  out. 

Mabelle  Woodside. 

"  Oh,  why  doesn't  he  go  ?  " 
Thought  the  maid  o'er  again, 
Soon  the  lights  will  be  out, 
"  Oh  why  doesn't  he  go  ?  " 
He  surely  must  know 
That  it's  now  almost  ten, 
"  Oh  why  doesn't  he  go  ?  " 
Thought  the  maid  o'er  again. 

Edith  B.  Johnston. 

She  wanted  a  wheel 
This  child  of  the  poor  ; 
But  they  cost  a  good  deal — 
She  wanted  a  wheel. 
Too  honest  to  steal, 
She  could  only  endure. 
She  wanted  a  wheel 
This  child  of  the  poor. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Merriam. 


^tutorials. 


Foreigners  who  visited  us  during  the  past  year  were  amazed  at 
the  extreme  patriotism  of  our  conversation.  We  question  whether 
this  show  of  enthusiasm  is  entirely  honest.  Are  we  not  often 
bored  with  the  discussion  of  the  late  war  and  the  disposal  of  its 
spoils?  There  is,  we  suspect,  another  cause  than  our  intense  in- 
terest in  the  public  weal  which  so  limits  our  conversational  topics. 
If  once  you  will  thoughtfully  consider  the  chance  conversation  of 
any  ordinary  people,  you  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  its  thin- 
ness, its  skeleton-like  form.  Americans  are  painfully  lacking  in 
conversational  accomplishment.  Art  is  but  the  expression  of  a 
man's  emotions  and  surely  no  art  could  be  of  more  satisfying  and 
practical  use  than  this  give  and  take  of  conversation.  Few  may 
be  blessed  with  the  natural  talents  of  the  art,  but  its  cultivation 
opens  immense  possibilities  to  all  who  will  seek  to  perfect  them- 
selves. 

Repose  of  manner,  a  soft  voice,  correct  grammar  and  pronuncia- 
tion are  qualities  one  may  acquire  and  which  go  far  toward  grace- 
ful speech.  There  are  qualities  also  of  heart  and  mind  which 
must  be  cultivated,  to  make  it  a  delight.  Absolute  forgetfulness 
of  self,  spontaneity,  kindness,  tact,  quick  wit  and  sense  of 
humor,  and  sympathy  are  among  them.  There  may  be  effort,  a 
study  of  the  indifference  of  one's  vis  a  vis,  or  strong  personal  feeling: 
it  is  a  part  of  the  art  to  hide  these  beyond  all  possible  detection. 

The  most  brilliant  is  not  always  the  best  conversationalist.  It 
is  sometimes  the  height  of  skill  to  listen  sympathetically  and  un- 
derstandingly;  to  draw  from  your  neighbor  the  best  that  is  in  him 
and  offer  in  return  only  that  in  yourself  which  is  worthy.  Consum- 
mate skill  may  be  exerted  in  reading  one's  vis  a  vis,  in  putting 
things  in  charming  and  original  ways,  in  the  effective  use  of  lan- 
guage, in  saying  things  that  must  be  said  so  that  there  can  be  no 
mistaken  meaning.  All  arts  have  their  tools  ;  a  broad  know- 
ledge of  books  and  people,  of  places  and  events,  past  and  current, 
is  invaluable  in  the  pursuit  of  this  one. 
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If  silence  be  golden  it  may  sometimes  be  but  a  golden  nugget, 
and  speech  the  delicately  spun  gold  wrought  into  the  finest  trac- 
ery. It  is  not  alone  in  the  drawing  room,  at  the  dinner  party,  nor 
in  the  chance  encounter  of  acquaintances  that  conversation  is  ob- 
ligatory ;  there  are  times  when  it  becomes  a  courteous  necessity 
between  strangers.  Although  the  effect  of  spontaneity  is  so  de- 
sirable, if  one  cannot  rely  on  his  easy  wit  at  such  a  time  for  some 
fitting  remark  of  common  interest,  it  is  not  only  excusable,  it  is 
most  advisable  that*  he  shall  have  prepared  himself  with  at  least 
something  to  say,  no  matter  how  commonplace  it  be. 

There  are  times  when  silence  is  criminal  ;  happy  then  and  re- 
paid for  all  trouble  is  he  who  can  practice  his  art  to  give  the  com- 
forting word,  relieve  the  embarassing  situation. 

During  this  spring  term  there  has  been  a  new  and  increasing 
interest  shown  in  athletics.  The  enthusiasm  expressed  itself  first 
in  the  efforts  made  by  the  students  for  a  dirt  tennis-court.  On 
the  completion  of  the  court,  a  tennis  tournament  was  begun,  and 
while  the  trial  of  skill  was  in  progress  great  interest  was  shown  by 
the  school,  as  one  girl  after  another  proved  herself  a  victor. 

Yet  it  was  the  announcement  that  June  seventh  should  be  a  day 
devoted  to  athletic  sports  which  especially  aroused  the  Abbot  girls 
to  strive  for  the  training  and  development  of  their  muscles  as  well 
as  for  the  development  and  culture  of  their  minds. 

The  Seniors  and  Senior  Middlers  immediately  chose  their  base- 
ball nines  to  play  against  each  other  and  started  practice.  Under 
Miss  Chickering's  coaching,  the  basket  ball  teams  were  newly 
organized  and  began  work.  Under  Miss  Durfee's  directions  the 
girls  began  training  for  the  100  yard  dash,  shot  put,  hurdle  races, 
broad  jump,  walking  matches,  three-legged  races,  and  slow  bicycle 
race.  With  this  aroused  interest  the  campus  on  afternoons  pre- 
sented a  most  active  appearance. 

We  most  heartily  approve  of  this  awakened  enthusiasm  for  out- 
door work,  for  it  means  that  time  which  otherwise  might  be  wasted 
will  be  spent  in  healthful  and  beneficial  exercise.  It  means  that 
with  this  outlay  of  physical  energy  more  brain  work  can  be  accom- 
plished and  more  real  studying  done.  And  the  unity  and  school 
spirit  which  these  sports  arouse  are  surely  not  of  minor  importance. 
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HALL  EXERCISES. 

Hall  Exercises  on  Saturday  afternoons  have  been  continued  during  the 
winter  term. 

On  January  7,  Miss  Whitney  read  an  historical  sketch  of  affairs  in 
America  during  the  past  year.  Miss  Lawrence  had  a  paper  on  ••Russia 
and  Austria  "  and  Miss  Wood  spoke  about  the  Continental  Congress. 

January  14,  Miss  Annie  M.  Edwards,  who  had  lectured  to  the  school 
the  evening  before  on  "  Manila,"  gave  an  informal  talk  on  the  same 
subject. 

January  21,  Miss  Mary  Keniston  discussed  the  right  of  our  country  to 
interfere  in  the  government  of  another. 

Miss  Southgate  read  an  interesting  paper,  and  Miss  Algie  spoke  of  the 
attitude  of  the  people  toward  the  Constitution. 

January  28,  the  school  enjoyed  a  lecture  on  the  Roman  Forum  by  Prof. 
Charles  Henry  Forbes. 

February  4,  Exercises  omitted.  Many  of  the  young  ladies  attended 
the  dress  rehearsal  of  the  farce  "  Man  Proposes,"  at  the  November  Club. 
Miss  Bosher  took  the  heroine's  part,  and  won  new  honors  by  her  clever 
acting. 

February  II,  Miss  Means  addressed  the  school. 

February  18,  Mrs.  Lee  gave  an  address  on  her  missionary  work  among 
the  Turks  and  Armenians.  Especially  interesting  was  her  account  of  the 
Marash  orphanage  for  children  whose  parents  were  killed  in  the  late 
massacres. 

February  26,  An  especial  pleasure  was  afforded  the  school  by  the  visit 
of  Miss  Helen  Keller  and  her  teacher,  Miss  Sullivan.  Miss  Keller  talked 
informally  with  the  girls,  and  afterwards  received  with  Miss  Means  in  the 
Principal's  drawing  room. 

March  4,  Two  essays  were  presented,  one  on  the  Nicaraguan  Canal  by 
Miss  Marvelle  ;  the  other  by  Miss  Tubman  on  "  Damming  the  Nile." 
Miss  Shipman  read  Mr.  Kipling's  "  The  White  Man's  Burden,"  and  a 
piano  solo  wras  given  by  Miss  Woodside. 
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March  u,  The  following  essays  were  read  :  "  The  Ethics  of  Conquest" 
by  Miss  Richardson,  "  The  Extravagant  Use  of  Wealth  "  by  Miss 
Wuichet,  "The  Successor  of  Pope  Leo  XIII  "  by  Miss  Mary  Sperry. 

March  18,  Compositions  from  Miss  Bancroft's  theme  class  were  read  as 
follows  :  "A  Coasting  Scene"  by  Miss  Fleek,  "An  Animal  Story''  by  Miss 
Algie,  A  Comedy  by  Miss  Bixby,  "  Nancy  Produces  an  Effect  in  the 
Village  Choir'"  by  Miss  Lawrence,  "An  Exchange  of  Dress-suit  Cases" 
by  Miss  Field. 

April  13.  On  the  first  Saturday  following  Easter  vacation  Hall  Exer- 
cises were  omitted. 

April  22,  Miss  Mason  gave  an  account  of  Prof.  Tripler's  lecture  with 
experiments  on  "  Liquid  Air,"  which  she  and  Miss  Kelsey  attended  that 
week. 

April  28,  Doctor  Pauline  Root  delighted  the  school  with  bits  from  her 
life  in  India.  On  one  or  two  mornings  also,  Dr.  Root  has  spoken  to  the 
school,  and  the  girls  keenly  appreciate  these  little  treats. 

May  6,  Mr.  Albert  Poor  explained  some  of  the  commonest  points  of 
business  law,  and  urged  upon  the  young  ladies  the  expediency  of  famil- 
iarity with  business  methods. 

Miss  Herrick  played. 

May  13,  Miss  Kauffman  read  a  paper  on  Birds.  Miss  Hall  recounted 
anecdotes  of  the  Philippinos.  Miss  Crawford  reported  on  recent  Ameri- 
can excavations  at  Corinth.  Miss  Morgan  gave  a  general  review  of  the 
situation  in  the  Philippines.    Miss  Woodside  played. 

May  20,  Miss  Means  addressed  the  school,  speaking  especially  of  her 
impressions  of  Smith  and  Mt.  Holyoke,  received  on  her  recent  visit  to 
these  colleges.    The  Glee  Club  sang. 

May  27,  Hall  exercises  were  omitted  and  nearly  the  entire  school 
attended  the  game  between  the  Yale  'Varsity  and  the  Phillips  Andover 
baseball  teams. 

June  3,  Miss  Chapman's  article  was  "  The  Winged  Carriers  of  Dis- 
ease." Miss  Hegeman  gave  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Dunn,  the  new  humorist, 
and  read  a  selection  from  his  book,  "  Mr.  Dooley."  Miss  Joyce  sang 
"The  Dream  Maker"  to  Miss  Herrick 's  accompaniment.  The  Faculty 
was  then  excused,  and  with  Miss  Bosher  as  chairwoman,  the  girls  held 
a  mass  meeting  in  preparation  for  the  Field  Day  events. 
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(Excursions. 

The  excursions  of  the  geology  class  during  the  spring  term  have  done  a 
great  deal  to  develop  an  interest  in  that  science.  Early  in  May  the  class 
visited  Lynn,  Marblehead  Neck,  Clifton,  and  the  two  Nahants,  and  made  a 
study  of  the  formation  of  beaches,  cliffs,  dikes  and  chasms.  While  in  Nahant 
they  made  observations  on  the  famous  cliffs  on  Senator  Lodges  estate. 
Later  they  visited  the  quarries  in  West  Somerville  with  Mr.  Woodman 
of  Harvard.  Andover  itself  is  particularly  rich  in  glacial  phenomena, 
and  interesting  studies  have  been  made  of  the  region  about  Pomp's 
Pond,  Indian  Ridge,  the  Shawsheen  River  and  the  Ballard  vale  sand 
plain. 

Through  the  generosity  of  M.  J.  E.  Woodman  of  Harvard  University 
a  collection  of  materials  for  laboratory  work  has  been  started.  Mr. 
Woodman  has  collected  and  given  to  the  school  over  200  specimens. 
Some  of  them  in  sets  of  fifteen  for  class  study.  He  has  also  spent  two 
half  days  with  the  class  in  ths  field,  lecturing  and  giving  practical  work. 
He  is  going  to  make  a  careful  and  complete  catalogue  of  the  fossils 
owned  by  the  school. 

On  June,  the  third,  in  company  with  Miss  Bancroft  the  senior  class 
went  to  Boston  and  visited  the  Public  Library,  the  Art  Museum,  and 
Trinity  church. 

On  March  twentieth,  thirteen  of  the  senior  class  went  to  Bradford 
Academy  to  see  UA  Masque  of  Culture.1'  given  by  the  seniors  of  that 
school.  The  juniors,  in  evening  gowns,  ushered  the  visiting  class  to  the 
reception  room  where  the  faculty  were  assembled.  After  a  short  recep- 
tion the  seniors  from  Abbot  were  shown  the  various  rooms  and  halls  and 
were  finally  conducted  to  the  gymnasium  where  the  play  was  given.  All 
the  parts  were  well  taken.  Miss  Abbott  as  "  A  Boston  Light "  was 
especially  good.  After  the  play  supper  was  served  to  the  two  senior 
classes  and  as  they  gathered  about  the  long  table  together  the  friendly 
feeling  and  the  good  cheer  of  the  occasion  increased.  As  the  Abbot 
girls  came  down  the  stairs  on  the  way  to  the  train  their  hostesses  were 
massed  in  the  hall  to  clap  them  as  they  ran  the  charming  gauntlet. 

On  June  third,  the  German  students  with  Fraulein  Schiefferdecker  and 
Miss  Terrill  as  chaperons,  had  their  annual  picnic  at  Sunset  Rock.  After 
a  delicious  spread,  German  games  were  played,  for  which  prizes  from 
Germany  were  awarded.  As  it  grew  dark  the  girls  walked  back  to  the 
school  singing  German  songs.  On  the  way  they  serenaded  at  Professor 
Moore's  house  and  at  Professor  Newton's.  After  giving  the  Abbot 
cheer  at  Draper  Hall  the  party  broke  up. 
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On  June  third,  a  most  delightful  reception  was  given  by  Prof,  and 
Mrs.  John  Wesley  Churchill  for  the  Seniors  of  the  Theological  Seminary. 
The  Abbot  Seniors  were  among  the  guests 

On  June  seventh,  the  ladies  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
gave  a  reception  for  the  graduating  class  of  the  Seminary,  in  Bartlet 
Chapel.    Th  :  Abbot  Seniors  shared  in  the  generous  hospitality 

As  we  go  to  press  invitations  are  at  hand  for  a  reception  given  by  Dr. 
Bancroft  and  Miss  Bancroft  on  June  16,  for  the  graduating  class  of  Phil- 
lips Academy  and  the  two  upper  classes  of  Abbot  Academy. 


School  (Entertainments. 

On  February  fourteenth  the  College  Seniors  gave  a  reception  to  the 
Faculty,  the  Trustees,  the  Seniors,  and  their  friends  in  town. 

On  March  seventh,  the  young  ladies  of  the  Y.  VV.  C.  A.  gave  the  farce 
"  Six  Cups  of  Chocolate.'1    The  cast  was  as  follows : 

Miss  Adeline  Von  Lindeau,        .....       A  German  Girl 

MISS  LAWRENCE. 

Miss  Dorothy  Green,  .       .       .       .       .       .A  New  Englander 

MISS  YOUNG. 

Miss  Marion  Lee,       ....         A  transplanted  Southern  Girl 

MISS  DANA. 

Miss  Hester  Bacon,    .......  A  Bostonian 

MISS  CHAPMAN. 

Miss  Beatrix  Van  Kortland,       .....        A  New  Yorker 

MISS  GREENOUGH. 

Miss  Jeanette  Durand,  A  French  Girl 

MISS  FIELD. 

Occasionally,  on  recreation  nights,  little  informal  entertainments  have 
been  given  in  the  Library  and  Reading-room,  consisting  of  recitations, 
dialogues,  and  charades.  Among  these  was  a  u  Hobby  Party,"  given  by 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  to  the  Draper  Hall  girls.  Many  different  hobbies  were 
represented  in  very  clever  fashion.  The  prize,  a  bunch  of  violets,  was 
won  by  Miss  Means,  who  guessed  the  largest  number. 
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The  second  entertainment  in  the  course  given  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Punchard  Alumni  Association  occurred  on  January  12,  in  the  Town 
Hall,  when  Mr.  Leland  T.  Powers  impersonated  from  David  Copperfield. 
Mr  Powers'  clever  characterizations  were  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  students 
who  attended  the  entertainment. 

On  Friday  evening,  January  20,  Professor  and  Mrs.  John  Phelps  Tay- 
lor gave  a  reception  to  the  students  of  the  Theological  Seminary  and  the 
Abbot  Seniors.  During  the  evening  a  clever  parlor  play,  entitled,  "  A 
Happy  Pair,"  was  acted  by  Miss  Butterfield  and  Mr.  Leavitt. 

The  students  of  the  school  were  invited  to  attend  a  lecture  on  Pompeii, 
on  January  27,  by  Professor  Clifford  Moore  of  Harvard.  The  lecture  was 
most  interesting. 

A  very  clever  play  entitled  "Man  Proposes/'  given  by  the  dramatic  de- 
partment of  the  November  club,  occurred  at  the  November  Club  House 
on  February  fourth,  and  was  attended  by  many  of  the  students. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  February  sixth,  a  lecture  was  given  in  Abbott 
Hall  by  Mrs.  Helen  Campbell  of  New  York,  on  the  subject  of  "  Mistreses 
and  Maids."  Mrs.  Campbell  is  the  author  of  "Prisoners  of  Poverty" 
and  other  sociological  works.  The  lecture  was  given  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Social  Science  Department  of  the  November  Club. 

A  tea  was  given  on  February  ninth,  by  Mrs.  Walter  Russell  Newton 
for  the  Abbot  Seniors  to  meet  the  members  of  the  Phillips  Dramatic 


On  Saturday,  February  eleventh,  Fraulein  Schiefferdecker  chaperoned 
a  party  to  the  German  Opera,  Siegfried,  in  Boston. 

A  most  delightful  illustrated  lecture  on  "Childhood  in  Art"  was  given 
on  March  tenth  by  Mrs.  Annie  Sawyer  Downs  in  the  Town  Hall. 

On  February  ninth,  the  Phillips  Dramatic  club  presented  She  Stoops 
to  Conquer,"  in  the  Town  Hall,  with  the  following  cast: 

Sir  Charles  Marlowe  J.  A.  Hatch,  *99 

Squire  Hardcastle  E.  J.  F.  Hemmer,  1900 

Young  Marlowe  F.  L.  Orlady,  '99 

George  Hastings  H.  R.  Stern,  '99 

Tony  Lumpkin  A.  J.  A.  Charwate,  1902 

Diggory")  Servants       .......       Alan  Fox, '99 


Stringo,  Landlord  of  the  three  Pigeons       .       .       .  T.  S.  Goddard,  '99 


Club. 


Roger 
Dick 


H.  H.  Stebbins,  1900 
Morton  Atwater,  '99 


Slang 


Stuart  Blakie,  '99 
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Jeremy,  Servant  to  Marlowe      ....        Edward  Ryman,  '99 

Tom  Twist  H.  H.  Stebbins,  1900 

Aminadab  R   L.  Black,  '99 

Dolly  W.  S.  Katzenbach,  1900 

Mrs.  Hardcastle  R.  W.    Merrill,  1900 

Constance  Neville  W.  C.  Kitchel,  1900 

Kate  Hardcastle       ......     Jean  Ross  Irvine,  1900 

A  party  of  German   students,    chaperoned    by   Fraulein  Schieffer- 


decker  and  Miss  Terrill,  attended  the  performance  of  Der  Deutsch  Klein- 
stadter  given  by  the  German  Verein  of  Harvard  in  Brattle  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, March  tenth. 

The  last  entertainment  under  the  auspices  of  the  Punchard  Alumni 
Association  was  given  March  seventh,  by  Mr.  Polk  Miller,  character 
delineator,  who  presented  Sketches  of  Plantation  Life  and  Negro  songs. 

On  March  twenty-first,  the  Concert  of  the  Phillips  Glee,  Banjo,  and 
Mandolin  Clubs  was  given  in  the  Town  Hall,  Andover,  to  an  apprecia- 
tive audience. 

The  second  of  the  Abbot  Academy  Piano  Recitals  was  given  in  the 
Town  Hall,  on  February  twenty-third  by  Edward  McDowell.  Mr. 


McDowell  played  the  following  programme. 
'  I 

Fantasia  in  D   Mozart 

Les  Trois  Mains  Raumeau 

Impromptu  Schubert 

Nocturno,  Op.  24,  No.  5  Grieg 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream       .....        Temple  Strong 

Berceuse   Chopin 

Amourette,  Op.  17,  No.  2  Edgar  Thorn 

Witches  Dance,  Op.  17,  No.  2  McDowell 

II 

Second  Sonata  (Eroica)  Op.  50   McDowell 

III 

From  an  Indian  Lodge,  Op.  51,  No.  4   McDowell 

Idyl,  Op.  28,  No.  4.        .        .       .       .       .       .       .  McDowell 

In  Mid  Ocean    McDowell 
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Czardas,  Op.  24,  No.  5  McDowell 

The  Eagle,  Op.  32,  No.  1  McDowell 

Shadow  Dance,  Op.  39,  No.  7  McDowell 

Poem,  Op.  31,  No.  2  '  .  McDowell 

Concert  Study,  Op.  36  McDowell 

A  colonial  reception  was  held  at  Bartlett  chapel  on  April  18,  to  which 
many  of  the  Abbot  students  were  invited.  During  the  evening  tableaux 
were  given  illustrating  Colonial  events  and  life,  and  delightful  music 
was  furnished  by  the  Philips  Glee  club. 

The  last  of  the  Abbot  Academy  musicales  was  given  in  the  November 
Club  House,  on  April  20,  by  Mr.  Frederick  Bancroft.  Mr.  Bancroft 
sketched  the  growth  and  development  of  Scottish  and  Irish  songs,  and 
charmed  his  audience  with  the  delightful  rendering  of  the  old  ballads. 

The  thirty-second  annual  Mean's  Prize  Speaking  occurred  at  Phillips 
Hall  on  May  eighth.  Many  of  the  students  were  present  and  greatly  en- 
joyed the  finished  work  of  the  speakers. 

On  May  17,  the  Annual  Spring  Tournament  and  Inter-Class  Meet 
of  the  Phillips  Track  Athletic  association  occurred  on  the  Upper 
Campus. 

On  February  fourth,  the  annu  1  mid-winter  meeting  of  the  Abbot 
Academy  Alumnae  Association  and  the  Abbot  Academy  Club  was  held 
in  the  hotel  Vendome,  Boston,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  people  at- 
tending. After  a  reception  a  letter  was  read,  in  which  it  was  proposed 
to  erect  a  new  building  at  Abbot  academy  as  a  memorial  to  Miss  Phebe 
and  Miss  Philena  McKeen.  Plans  for  the  building  were  shown  and  ex- 
plained by  Prof.  Churchill.  Great  interest  was  expressed  and  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  aid  in  carrying  out  the  de- 
signs of  the  club.  The  hostesses  of  the  afternoon  were  Mrs.  Harry 
Davis,  Miss  Mabelle  Wheaton  and  Miss  Means.  The  following  '99 
girls  acted  as  ushers :  Miss  Alice  Case,  Miss  Bell,  Miss  Wolfenden, 
Miss  Young,  Miss  Sandford,  Miss  Dana,  Miss  Richardson  and  .Miss 
Dodson. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  H.  Gardner  delightfully  entertained  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Senior  class  on  Wednesday  evening,  May  third,  at  her  home  in 
Andover. 

Cectures. 

In  the  course  of  lectures  given  to  the  school  by  the  Alumnae,  Miss 
Annie  Y.  Edwards,  Prof.  John  M.  Tyler  of  Amherst,  and  Prof.  Ralph 
Hoffman  were  the  principal  lecturers  for  the  latter  half  of  the  year. 
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Miss  Edwards'  subject,  the  Philippine  Islands,  was  timely  and  very 
much  enjoyed.  Miss  Edwards  illustrated  her  paper  with  photographs, 
engravings  and  natives  costumes.  Her  former  residence  in  the  islands 
makes  Miss  Edwards  especially  fitted  to  give  accurate  descriptions  of  the 
natural,  political,  and  social  conditions  there. 

Prof.  Tyler's  first  lecture  dealt  with  evolution,  under  the  title  "  The 
Survival  of  the  Fittest  " 

"The  Sequence  of  Motives"  was  the  subject  for  the  second  evening. 
Both  lectures  were  delightfully  entertaining  and  insure  a  hearty  welcome 
for  Prof.  Tyler  should  he  again  visit  the  school. 

The  series  was  completed  with  two  lectures  by  Prof.  Hoffman  on 
"  Birds  and  Bird-life."  Prof.  Hoffman  gave  us  a  very  pleasant  introduc- 
tion to  our  little  feathered  friends,  an  insight  into  their  habits,  and 
interests  that  will  make  us  wish  to  know  them  better. 

Prof.  Hoffman  also  guided  a  party  of  teachers  and  girls  in  a  morning 
excursion  for  bird  study. 

abbot  ^tett  Day 

The  first  Abbot  Field  day  was  observed  on  Wednesday,  June  seventh, 
and  with  such  success  that  it  will,  we  hope,  become  one  of  the  regular 
institutions  of  the  school.  Remarkable  interest  was  shown  at  the  first 
hint  of  a  Field  day,  and  weeks  before  many  of  the  young  ladies  went  into 
training  for  the  final  contests. 

The  day  was  cool  and  bright,  and  the  grounds  freshened  by  an  early 
shower;  everything  was  in  sympathy  with  the  youth  and  exhiliration  with 
which  each  girl's  heart  pounded  vigorously. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  school  assembled  in  front  of  Draper  Hall  to  wel- 
come the  day's  guests  of  honor,  the  teachers  and  senior  class  of 
Bradford  Academy.  At  9.15  the  guests  and  faculty  gathered  on  the  steps 
and  porch  of  Abbot  Hall,  and  the  girls  upon  the  lawn,  to  watch  the 
bicycle  races. 

When  these  were  finished  all  went  to  the  Basket  Ball  grounds  or  to 
watch  the  tennis  tournament  games. 

The  basket  ball  was  very  prettily  played,  and  although  the  game  was 
hotly  contested  there  was  the  usual  entire  absence  of  roughness. 

Following  the  basket  ball  was  the  continuance  of  the  track  events  along 
Maple  walk.  Miss  Leslie  Crawford  made  a  remarkable  record  of  10 
seconds  in  the  one-hundred  yard  dash. 
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In  the  field  events  Miss  Wuichet's  shot-put  of  24  ft.  1  3-4  in.  brought 
forth  immense  applause. 

The  tennis  tournament,  in  which  twenty  girls  have  been  playing,  was 
played  to  the  finals  between  Miss  Bixby  and  Miss  Brindsmade,  and  will 
probably  be  finished  the  last  Wednesday  of  the  school  year. 

The  event  in  which  the  school  was  perhaps  most  interested  was  the 
base  ball  match  between  nines  from  the  classes  of  '99  and  1900.  The 
diamond  was  laid  out  on  Davis  green.  The  supporters  of  the  Seniors 
were  banked  in  the  shade  by  Maple  walk,  the  opposing  side  near  the 
"  Old  Oak." 

The  Seniors  were  first  to  enter  the  diamond  for  preliminary  practice  : 
as  they  came  running  lightly  to  their  places  their  supporters  greeted  them 
with  their  class  calls  of  ninety-nine.  Both  nines  wore  white  shirt  waists 
with  large  felt  numbers  of  their  class  in  crimson.  The  Senior  Middlers 
had  jaunty  little  caps  with  their  numbers  also  in  crimson. 

The  scene  was  very  pretty.  The  spectators  were  gay  with  Abbot  blue, 
the  opposing  sides  floated  either  crimson  and  gold,  or  crimson  and  grey  ; 
in  the  back  ground  were  rows  of  Philips  Academy  students  quietly 
watching  the  game. 

The  game  was  intensely  exciting  and  prettily  followed  by  the  two  fac- 
tions with  class  calls  and  songs.  Mr.  Archibald  A.  Freeman  most  accep- 
tably umpired  the  game.  His  absolute  fairness  in  every  decision  was 
appreciated  by  both  participants  and  spectators.  At  the  close  of  the 
fourth  inning  the  game  was  called,  and  luncheon  closed  one  of  the  happiest 
days  in  the  school  year. 

TRACK  EVENTS. 

Slow  bicycle  race — Won  by  Miss  Wuichet,  Miss  Rockwell  second,  Miss 
Wood  third. 

Fancy  bicycle  race — Won  by  Miss  Rockwell,  Miss  Wuichet  second, 
Miss  Wood  third. 

100-yard  dash — Won  by  Miss  Crawford,  time  12  seconds;  Miss  Rock- 
well second,  Miss  Reed  third. 

50-yard  dash  (1st  heat) — Won  by  Miss  Gowdy,  time  8  seconds. 
50-yard  dash  (2nd  heat) — Won  by  Miss  Brownell. 

50-yard  fast  walking — Won  by  Miss  Southgate,  time  14  seconds:  Miss 
Virgin  second. 

100-yard  three  legged  race — Won  by  Miss  Fleek  and  Miss  Morgan, 
Miss  Titcomb  and  Miss  Brindsmade  second,  Miss  Hegeman  and  Miss 
Merriam  third. 
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FIELD  EVENTS. 

High  jump — Won  by  Miss  Crawford,  3  ft.  6  in.;  Miss  Rockwell  second, 
Miss  Hegeman  third. 

Shot  put — Won  by  Miss  Wuichet,  24  ft.  1  3-4  in.:  Miss  Virgin  second, 
Miss  Pray  third. 

BASKET  BALL. 


College  Preparatory  vs.  Picked  team. 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY. 

Miss  Hegeman,  captain 
Miss  Hershey,  cf. 
Miss  Brown,  f. 
Miss  French,  c. 
Miss  Crawford,  c. 
Miss  Rockwell,  f. 
Miss  Lee,  b. 
Miss  Boutwell,  b. 
Miss  Hegeman,  h. 
Won  by  Picked  team.    Score  2-0. 

BASEBALL. 


PICKED  TEAM. 

Miss  Mason,  captain. 
Miss  Mason,  g. 
M  iss  Joyce,  f. 
Miss  Gutterson,  c. 
Miss  Thomson,  c. 
Miss  White,  f. 
Miss  Annie  Mason,  b. 
Miss  Merriam,  b. 
Miss  Reed.  h. 


Senior  class  nine  vs.  Senior-Middle  class  nine. 


SENIORS. 

Miss  Paine,  c. 
Miss  Richardson,  s.s. 
Miss  Dodson,  p. 
Miss  Wolfenden,  ib. 
Miss  Sanford,  2b. 
Miss  Ryder,  3b. 
Miss  Earl,  l.f. 
Miss  Kenniston,  cf. 
Miss  Young,  r.f. 
Won  by  Middlers.    Score  13- 


Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 


MIDDLERS. 

Morgan,  p. 
Wuichet,  c. 
Algie,  s.s. 
Todd,  rb. 
Bixby,  2b. 
Gutterson,  3b. 
Lawrence,  r.f. 
Woodside,  cf. 
Fleek,  l.f. 
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Keligious  Services. 

Professor  Moore,  Professor  Taylor,  Professor  Ryder  and  Professor 
Hincks  of  the  Theological  Seminary  have  spoken  to  us  at  our  Saturday 
evening  meetings  this  term.  Staff  Captain  Amanda  S.  Kernohan  told  us 
of  the  amount  of  good  work,  which  has  been  accomplished  in  Lawrence 
by  the  Salvation  Army.  We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Rev.  Mr. 
Wilson  of  this  town,  also  Rev.  Cyrus  Richardson  of  Nashua,  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Ptiddefoot.  Dr.  Pauline  Root  interested  us  all,  not  only  by  her 
vivid  descriptions  of  missionary  life  in  India,  but  also  by  her  delightful 
personality.  Rev.  R.  E.  Spear,  Secretary  of  the  Prebyterian  Board  of 
Missions,  who  has  been  active  in  the  Students1  Volunteer  Movement, 
spoke  to  us  on  missionary  zeal  in  our  Christian  life. 

The  influence  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  increased:  and  judging  from  this 
first  year,  we  feel  that  a  bright  future  is  before  us. 

The  collection  from  the  school  this  year  for  Country  Week  amounted 
to  thirteen  dollars. 

Mrs.  Ware,  an  English  woman  now  interested  in  the  work  among  the 
mining  regions  of  Dakota,  while  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Tyer,  spoke  to  us  one 
Friday  morning.  Dr.  Pauline  Root,  during  her  second  visit  to  us,  spoke 
about  vacations  in  India. 

The  Sunday-school  in  the  Scotland  District  has  continued  to  hold  its 
sessions  through  the  weeks  of  the  spring  term.  On  the  closing  Sunday 
Mr.  Waldron  of  Boston  led  a  service  for  the  children,  which  was  attended 
by  several  of  the  parents  and  friends  from  the  district. 

3tems  of  (general  3nterest. 

Among  the  lecture  courses  for  1899  announced  by  the  Boston  Art 
Students'  Association,  we  notice  in  the  History  of  Art  department,  a 
course  of  six  lectures  on  early  Christian  Art,  by  Miss  Angelica  Patterson 
May  we  hear  some  or  all  of  these  lectures,  next  year,  in  Andover ! 

Among  our  guests  on  Field  Day,  it  was  especially  pleasant  to  greet 
Mrs.  Julia  Marland  Darracott,  '41,  who  rose  betimes  that  morning  to  be 
in  season  for  all  the  sports,  which  she  enjoyed,  perhaps,  as  well  as  the 
youngest  among  us. 

Miss  Ward,  former  principal  of  Mt.  Holyoke,  who  was  visiting  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Draper  on  Field  Day,  came  to  see  the  ball  games  and  other 
"events"  of  the  day. 
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Just  before  school  closed  last  term,  Mrs.  Crocker,  for  years  the  efficient 
librarian  of  the  Nevins  Library  in  Methuen,  and  her  two  daughters 
Catherine  and  Josephine,  came  to  pay  us  a  visit  before  departing, 
for  a  prolonged  stay  in  Europe.  Our  good  wishes  follow  them  whitherso- 
ever they  may  go. 

Frances  S.  Marrett,  another  alumna  of  Abbot  Academy,  is  to  spend  a 
well  earned  vacation  in  travel  abroad.  Miss  Marrett  has  been  connected 
with  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  since  her  graduation. 

The  recent  Sargent  Exhibiton  of  portraits  in  Boston  recalls  to  old 
Abbot  girls  these  facts:  Mary  E.  Fiske,  1840,  married  Rev.  John  T. 
Sargent  and  lived  many  years  at  13  Chestnut  Street,  Boston.  John  S. 
Sargent  is  her  only  son. 

Mrs.  Anna  Gilbreth  Cross  of  89  Pinckney  St,  Boston,  distinguished  as 
a  music  teacher,  gave  a  pupils'  recital  last  month  in  Steinert  Hall. 

Susie  Hertz,  '90,  has  just  graduated  from  a  medical  school  in  New 
York  City. 

Of  the  S3300  subscribed  to  preserve  twenty-three  acres  of  Indian  Ridge 
as  a  forest  reservation  and  memorial  of  Andover's  250th  anniversary, 
$1861  50  were  given  by  past  and  present  trustees,  teachers  and  pupils  of 
Abbot  Academy 

One  of  the  most  interesting  afternoons  of  the  year  in  the  November 
Club  was  that  on  which  Miss  Means  gave  an  informal,  but  suggestive 
lecture  on  Modern  Painting. 

Scarcely  can  one  who  has  been  for  years  in  Abbot  Academy  start  on 
any  journey  without  meeting  an  "old  girl.*'  One  learns  to  expect  these 
pleasant  surprises.  Early  this  month,  it  was  most  agreeable  to  have  a 
long  wait  in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  relieved  by  a  pleasant  chat  with  Grace 
Penfield,  now  the  wife  of  Rev.  Mr.  Wentworth  of  Goffstown,  N.  H.,  and 
to  hear  of  her  two  children,  one  of  whom  will  soon  be  going  to  school. 

Mrs.  Frances  A.  Kimball  Harlow's  visits  to  Andover  have  of  necessity 
been  infrequent  for  the  past  year,  but  she  never  forgets  the  school  to 
which  she  gave  such  good  service  as  a  teacher,  and  which  she  is  still  serv- 
ing as  trustee.  In  May,  she  came  to  visit  classes  and  her  presence 
spurred  us  to  new  diligence  and  enthusiasm.  We  congratulate  her  upon 
the  unsought  and  richly  deserved  honor  that  has  been  conferred  by  Gov. 
Wolcott  upon  her  husband,  Dr.  John  M.  Harlow,  in  making  him  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
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The  income  of  the  fund  left  by  Miss  McKeen  to  the  Art  Department 
has  made  possible  the  addition  of  the  following  books  to  the  art  library  : 
Egyptian  Decorative  Art,  by  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie ;  Murray's  Greek 
Sculpture;  the  latest  edition  of  Vasari's  Lives  of  the  Painters;  the  eighth 
edition  of  Kiigler's  History  of  Italian  Painting;  The  History  of  Painting 
by  Woltman  and  Woerman  ;  the  Life  of  Burne-Jones  by  Mrs.  Burne- 
Jones  ;  Berenson's  Central  Italian  Painters,  Painters  of  the  Venetian 
Renaissance,  Painters  of  the  Florentine  Renaissance,  Life  of  Lorenzo 
Lotto ;  Karoley's  Guide  to  the  Gallery  in  Florence. 

Dr.  Root  and  Miss  Means  together  visited  Mount  Holyoke  College, 
Smith  and  Wellesley.  They  stayed  over  night  at  each  of  these  colleges 
for  a  glimpse  of  the  work  and  recreations  of  the  students. 

It  is  a  real  satisfaction  to  know  that  Sunset  Lodge,  the  home  in  which 
Miss  McKeen  spent  six  happy  years,  is  to  be  occupied  by  Rev.  Frank  R. 
Shipman,  who  brings  his  bride.  We  wish  our  new  neighbors  all  happiness. 

The  old  scholars  of  the  German  Department  will  be  interested  to  hear 
what  the  "  Little  German  Bank"  has  accomplished  during  the  past  two 
years.  The  Schiller  and  Goethe  Galleries  are  now  complete.  The  latter 
consists  of  twenty-one  large  and  most  beautiful  copper-plates.  Our  last 
acquisition  is  a  very  handsome,  illustrated  edition  of  "  Immensee,"  one  of 
our  favorite  class-books.  The  "Little  Bank"  will  continue  its  useful 
work  next  year. 


alumnae  IRotee 


Not  a  year  passes  without  substantial  proof  of  the  loyalty  of  Abbot 
Academy's  daughters. 

Conspicuous  among  the  good  deeds  of  this  present  year  stands  the 
Dictionary  Card  Catalogue,  compiled  with  indefatigable  zeal  by  Mrs. 
William  Marland  of  Andover.  Before  Miss  McKeen's  death,  she  and 
Mrs.  Marland,  while  engaged  upon  some  school  work,  spoke  together  of 
the  desirability  of  accurate  records,  in  card  catalogue  form,  of  the  past 
membership  of  the  school,  and  Mrs.  Marland  promised  to  undertake  the 
work  with  Miss  McKeen.  Neither,  at  the  beginning,  grasped  the 
magnitude  of  the  work,  nor  understood  that  it  meant  long  continued  labor 
in  the  intervals  of  a  busy  life.  For  love  of  Miss  McKeen,  Mrs.  Marland 
took  up  the  work  alone,  beginning  it  last  summer,  and  turning  over  to 
the  school  this  monument  of  persevering  industry  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  work  was  to  be  supplementary  to  the  Semi  Centennial  Catalogue. 
The  Dictionary  Card  Catalogue  consists  at  present  of  six  drawers,  two  of 
which  contain  the  names  of  all  girls  in  school  from  1879  t0  1898,  with 
cross  reference  to  married  names.  These  cards  not  only  give  names  but 
length  of  stay  in  school,  school  address,  present  address,  date  of  mar- 
riage, record  of  death,  and  Courant  references.  The  names  of  graduates 
are  on  blue  cards,  those  of  undergraduates  on  white  cards,  while  cards 
bearing  a  gold  heart  indicate  members  of  the  Alumnae  Association.  One 
drawer  is  devoted  to  Courant  references  from  1829  to  1879,  the  date  of 
the  publication  of  the  Semi-Centennial  Catalogue. 

One  drawer  is  given  to  trustees  (yellow  cards),  teachers  (pink  cards), 
lecturers  (yellow  cards)  and  matrons  (white  cards),  from  1829;  one 
drawer  to  miscellaneous  Courant  references ;  one  drawer  to  catalogue  of 
names  according  to  years  from  1 879-1 898. 

When  we  think  of  the  careful  study  of  the  catalogues,  the  painstaking 
reading  of  Courant  files,  the  great  patience  needed  to  secure  addresses, 
we  are  filled  with  wonder  that  any  one  woman  could  do  so  much  ;  but 
when  we  learn,  too,  that  Mrs.  Marland  has  not  only  prepared  these  cards, 
but  also  made  duplicate  lists  for  the  use  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  in 
sending  out  circulars,  etc.,  we  are  overwhelmed  and  powerless  to  express 
appreciation  or  our  gratitude. 
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The  value  of  such  a  possession  is  incalculable.  It  will  serve  to  make 
the  compiling  of  the  Centennial  Catalogue  much  easier  and  more  com- 
plete. It  ought  to  inspire  to  energetic  and  accurate  Courant  work,  for 
such  a  catalogue  greatly  enhances  the  work  of  the  school  publication. 
Through  it,  the  school  comes  into  closer  touch  with  her  absent  daughters  ; 
and  the  strength  and  the  glory  of  the  school  are  her  alumnae. 

The  work,  thus  begun,  will  be  carried  on,  and  so  long  as  the  card  Cata- 
logue is  in  use,  so  long  shall  we  rejoice  in  this  whole-hearted  labor  of  love 
of  Mrs.  Marland. 

"  A  very  enjoyable  luncheon  was  given  by  the  Abbot  girls  of  Chicago 
on  Saturday,  April  29th,  at  the  Plaza  Hotel.  Among  those  present  were 
Blanche  Archer,  Margaret  Blunt,  May  MacConnell,  Lida  Scott,  Edith 
Morton,  Alice  Fenton,  Eva  Converse,  Louise  Webster,  Charlotte  Conant 
Nichols,  Edith  Munger  Pickrell,  Mayme  Kent  Hubbart,  Alice  Brittan 
Rockwell,  Merry  Mitchell  Moorhouse  and  Josephine  Marsh  Nourse." 

In  Berkeley,  California,  there  was  at  Easter  an  Abbot  reunion,  which 
was  probably  the  largest  ever  held  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Mrs.  Carl  Plehn 
( Elizabeth  Brainerd  '90)  entertained,  at  her  pretty  home,  Olive  Wheaton 
'90,  of  Alameda,  Cal.,  and  Flora  Mason,  '89,  of  Taunton,  Mass.  Abbot 
days  were  thoroughly  talked  over,  and  all  the  available  gossip  concerning 
Abbot  girls  in  later  years  was  exchanged.  The  last  number  of  the 
Courant  was  hailed  with  delight  by  the  Pacific  girls,  and  many  were  the 
exclamations  over  the  Alumnae  Notes,  as  they  tried  to  imagine  old  friends 
in  the  role  of  materfamilias. 

Flora  Mason/89,  spent  last  winter  in  California.  On  the  way  out  she 
had  a  call  in  Chicago  from  Edith  Morton  '97,  who  is  busy  with  kinder- 
garten study.  While  in  Los  Angeles  she  called  on  Dora  Mason  '89,  who 
is  engaged  in  library  work  in  that  city.  Elizabeth  (  Brainerd )  Plehn  '90 
and  Olive  Wheaton  '90  did  the  honors  for  her  in  San  Francisco. 

Former  teachers  or  scholars  who  have  been  here  since  December : 
Ethel  L.  Perley  f  '98,  Mary  A.  Thompson  f  "93,  Mrs.  Crocker,  Catherine 
F.  Crocker  f  '89,  Josephine  D.  Crocker,  Mrs.  Harrison  Parker  (Fanny 
Fletcher  f)  Elizabeth  Castle  '98,  Mrs.  Davis  (Abbie  Meacham  f) 
Mrs.  Heald  (Elizabeth  Goddard),  Mabelle  P.  N orris  "98,  Marianna  F. 
Ross  '97,  Henrietta  A.  Calhoun  f '94,  Martha  F.  Emerson  "97,  Agnes  M. 
Brown  '96,  Carrie  A.  F.  Holmes,  Selina  A.  Cook  f  '98,  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Brown  (Lucy  Montague  "79),  Mrs.  John  M.  H arlow  (Frances  A.  Kimball), 
Ella  M.  Robinson  f  '94,  Myra  Hayes  f  '94,  Harriet  Morse,  Marion  Morse 
'97,  Ruth  Wilmarth  '98,  Rachel  Wilmarth  "98,  Joanna  R.  Endicott  '98, 
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Pearl  B.  Randall  '97,  Ida  F.  Cushing  t'94,  Dr.  Jane  L.  Greeley  t'84, 
Edith  K.  Ingalls  f '82,  Isabel  Nicholson  '92,  Mrs.  Franklin  Darracott 
(Julia  Marland  '41),  Eliza  C.  Curtis  '97,  Marcia  S.  Richards  f  96,  Edith 
Poor  f  '97,  Alice  Page  '98. 

'63.  Mrs.  Maria  (  Mina)  Chase  de  Hart  has  moved  to  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  her  new  home  has  been  saddened  by  the 
death  of  her  son  Norwood,  who  was  a  civil  engineer  in  the  employ  of 
the  city  of  Boston. 

'76.  Miss  Mabel  F.  Wheaton,  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Boston  Abbot  Academy  Club,  is  to  spend  the  summer  abroad. 

'96.  Miss  Edith  Poor,  of  Abbot  and  Wellesley,  is  to  spend  the  summer 
in  Europe. 

'97.  Miss  Frances  Hinkley  has  been  taking  a  year's  training  in  the 
Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Northampton,  preparatory  to 
teaching  in  New  York  next  winter. 

'97.    Miss  Mary  Smith  is  at  school  in  Farmington. 

'97.    Miss  Helene  Baldwin  has  moved  to  Andover. 

'97.  Miss  Lillian  Storey  has  completed  her  second  year  in  the  Boston 
Art  School. 

'98.  Miss  Edith  M.  Tver  has  returned  to  Andover  after  a  pleasant 
year  in  Colorado  College. 

'98.  Miss  Mary  Eleanor  Holt  has  graduated  from  Miss  Anne  Page's 
Kindergarten. 

'98.    Miss  Nellie  Flint  has  finished  her  course  of  study  in  Connecticut. 

ENGAGEMENTS. 

'93.  Miss  Susan  S.  Brewster  to  Mr.  Joseph  Peck.  Miss  Myrtie  P. 
Woodman  to  Mr.  George  Lane,  Jr. 

'96.    Miss  May  Young  to  Mr.  James  Eugene  Duffy. 

'98.  Miss  Ethel  Howe  Perley  to  Mr.  Selden  Williams  Tyler  (P.  A.  '91, 
Yale  '95)  of  Hartford,  Conn 

'99.    Miss  Edith  H.  Taylor  to  Mr.  Jason  D.  Emerson. 

'95.    Miss  Winifred  Bruce  Brownell  to  Mr.  Clayton  Eugene  Freeman. 

MARRIAGES. 

Ferrando-Pond. — In  Caracas,  Venezuela,  April  8,  Edith  Mary  Pond 
'95  to  Rev.  Manuel  Ferrando.  At  home  after  April  14  in  Ponce,  Porto 
Rico.    Address  :  Post  Office  Box  28. 

Wadleigh-Conant. — In  Boston,  April  20,  Alice  Bancroft  Conant  '90 
to  Mr.  Fred  Wadleigh. 

Shipman-Ripley. — In  Andover,  June  15,  Mary  Appleton  Ripley  to 
Rev.  Frank  R.  Shipman. 
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Evans-Slayton. — In  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Jan.  26,  Olive  Margaret 
Slay  ton  to  Mr.  James  Shanks  Evans,  Montreal. 

June  5,  1899,  m  East  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Harriet  Florence  Dockrill  '96 
to  Edward  L.  Bennett. 

Nov.  30,  1898,  Helen  Beveridge  Stiles  '93,  to  Robert  Cheswell  Hutch- 
inson, of  Paterson,  N.  J. 

BIRTHS. 

To  Dr.  ar.d  Mrs.  David  Watson  (Julia  Sanborn  '94 )  a  son,  Edward 
Sanborn,  March  22,  in  Polo,  111. 

To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  W.  Buck  (Jennie  Lanpheas  '86),  a  son, 
Edwin  Augustus,  October  2,  1898,  in  Fall  River,  Mass. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Eugene  Wilde  (Effie  J.  Dresser  f82),  a  son,  Roger 
Conant,  October  30,  1898. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Sherman  Talcott  (May  Churchill  '95),  a 
daughter,  Lucy,  April  10. 

DEATHS. 

Sarah  Frances  Clark  '57  died  at  Maiden,  Mass.,  March  14,  1899. 
Dr.  Wm.  A.  Gorton,  Providence,  R.  I.,  husband  of  Mary  Elizabeth 
Langley  jyS,  died  May  1,  1899. 

Prof.  Bradbury  L.  Cilley,  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  husband  of 
Amanda  C.  Morris  t'58,  died  in  March,  1899. 

Carroll  Stow  Roberts,  infant  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hiram  C.  Roberts 
(  May  E.  Stow  f'88),  born  April  24,  1899,  died  April  28,  1899. 

Mrs.  Louisa  Ware  Greeley,  mother  of  Dr.  Jane  L.  Greeley,  died  in  their 
new  home  in  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  June  6,  1899.  While  Dr.  Greeley  was 
teaching  here,  her  mother's  occasional  visits  were  looked  forward  to  with 
great  pleasure  by  all  who  knew  her.  She  enjoyed  coming  to  us,  visiting 
classes  and  showing  kindly  and  keen  interest  in  the  work  of  the  school. 
Girls  and  teachers  loved  her,  for  her  motherliness  was  quickly  felt  and 
heartily  appreciated.  At  the  end  of  last  year  she  came  to  us,  as  we  now 
know,  for  the  last  time.  Her  sympathy  with  the  school  life  was  as  fresh 
as  ever.  She  was  rejoicing  in  the  near  prospect  of  being  again  with  her 
daughter,  after  the  latter's  years  of  medical  study.  Last  autumn  the  new 
home  was  made.  For  three  months,  after  going  to  Jamestown,  Mrs. 
Greeley  was  comparatively  well,  entering  into  the  new  circle  of  acquaint- 
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ances  and  into  new  church  relations  with  courage,  winning  for  herself  new 
friends  and  new  interests.  In  February  her  health  began  to  fail,  and 
soon  it  became  clear  that  she  could  not  recover.  The  end  came  quietly 
and  peacefully  to  her  on  June  6,  the  anniversary  of  her  wedding  day. 
Our  hearts  are  full  of  sympathy  for  Dr.  Greeley. 

In  Lansdowne,  Pa.,  February  16,  Mrs.  Herbert  D.  Bard,  Cora  Er- 
nestine McDuffee  f  '90. 

Our  class  records  the  first  break  in  our  circle. 

We  had  been  gladdened  by  the  news  of  the  birth,  February  10,  of  a 
little  daughter,  Lorraine  Bard.  Six  days  later  after  a  brief  struggle  with 
her  old  enemy,  peritonitis,  the  mother  went  on  beyond,  leaving  her  home 
desolate.  Mrs.  Bard  graduated  from  the  Emerson  School  of  Oratory 
after  leaving  Abbot,  and  then  taught  a  year.  Her  sunny,  happy  married 
life  since  1895  has  been  spent  in  and  about  Philadelphia.  She  wrote  last 
December  of  her  days  as  "  full  of  memories  of  friends  and  happy  days  that 
are  past.  The  present  days  are  the  best  of  all,  but  they  seem  to  make 
the  old  times  sweeter,  too." 

Those  of  us  who  knew  her  thank  God  for  the  happy  memory  of  her 
sweet  sincerity,  the  singularly  true  spirit  that  spoke  so  earnestly  through 
those  rarely  beautiful  eyes.  We  are  glad  she  was  partly  ours,  and  we  can 
wish  for  nothing  better  for  the  little  daughter  than  that  the  beauty  of  her 
mother's  sweet,  true  life  may  rest  upon  her. 

One  week  and  a  day  from  the  day  when  Mrs.  Bard  was  laid  to  rest  in 
her  old  home  in  Keene,  N.  H.,  Mr.  McDuffee  joined  her  in  another 
world.  We  felt  the  beauty  in  his  swift  following  of  the  daughter  who  had 
been  the  light  of  his  eyes,  but  Mrs.  McDuffee  is  indeed  doubly  alone. 

To  Edie  Dewey-Jones,  who  through  the  years  of  close  companionship 
in  Boston  held  a  sister's  place  to  Mrs.  Bard,  to  the  mother  twice  utterly 
bereft,  and  to  Mr.  Bard  whose  love  had  crowned  and  perfected  her  life, 
goes  forth  our  deepest  sympathy. 

"  On  the  earth  the  broken  arcs ;  in  the  heaven  a  perfect  round." 

Jessie  E.  Guernsey  '90. 


Class  Organizations. 
'99. 

"  Forsan  et  haec  olim  meminisse  juvabit^ 
President       ....       Georgia  Mayhew  Whitney. 
Vice-President       .       .       .       Maboth  ,L  Wolfenden. 
Secretary       ....       Elizabeth  Everts  Paine. 
Treasurer      ....       Elizabeth  G.  Richardson. 

Class  Colors    .       .       .       Scarlet  and  Gold. 
Flower    ....  Poppy. 


College  Preparatory,  '99. 

President       ....  Lucie  M.  Hegeman. 

Vice-President       .       .       .  Udetta  D.  Brown. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,      .  Lilian  Everett  Mooers. 

Class  Colors    .       .       .  Royal  Purple  and  Lavender. 

Flower    ....  English  Violet. 


'00. 

President       ....  Constance  R.  Gutterson. 

Vice-President       .       .       .  Grace  F.  Fleek. 

Secretary  C.  Winifred  Todd. 

Treasurer      ....  Delight  W.  Hall. 

Class  Color     .       .       .  Crimson  and  Gray. 

Flower    ....  Red  Rose. 


Officers  of  Alumnae  Association. 

president: 
MRS.  EMMA  M  DAVIS. 

vice-presidents: 

Mrs.  Laura  W.  Fowler,  Mrs.  Annie  S.  Downs, 

Mrs.  Esther  S.  Byers,         Miss  Julia  E.  Twichell, 
Miss  Anna  T.  Nettleton. 

secretary  and  treasurer: 

Miss  Agnes  Park, 
committee  of  appropriation: 
Miss  Emily  A.  Means,         Mrs.  Warren  F.  Draper, 
Miss  Agnes  Park. 


Abbot  Academy  Faculty 


EMILY  A.  MEANS,  Prinxipal, 

Psychology.  Ethics,  Theism. 

MARIA  STOCKBRIDGE  MERRILL, 

French. 

KATHERINE  R.  KELSEY, 
Mathematics  . 

NATALIE  SCHIEEFERDECKER. 
German. 

NELLIE  M.  MASON, 

Science 

EVELYN  FARNHAM  DURFEE, 
Elocution  and  Gymnastics. 

FRANCES  MARSH  BANCROFT,  B.L. 

History  and  Rhetoric. 
MAUD  ANTOINETTE  MUNSON,  A.B., 
Latin. 

BERTHA  MARY  TERRILL,  A.B., 

Greek. 

REBEKAH  MUNROE  CHICKERING,  A.B., 
Literature  and  Church  History. 

Prof.  SAMUEL  MORSE  DOWNS, 

Vocal  Music,  Pianoforte,  Organ  and  Harmony. 
JENNIE  B.  LADD  PARMELEE, 

Violin. 

CLARA  L.  CARLETON, 

Assistant  Music  Teacher. 

ANGELICA  S.  PATTERSON, 

Drawing  and  Painting. 

MABELLE  ETHELYN  BOSHER, 

Librarian. 


MATRONS. 
Miss  ANGELINA  KIMBALL. 
Mrs.  AUGUSTA  M.  DOWD. 


He  calls  it  a  peach,  a  star,  a  queen, 

Thus  throwing  our  minds  in  a  whirl ; 

What  wonderful  thing  do  you  think  he  can  mean  ? 

Only  a  pretty  girl. 


<*>  <*£ 


T.  A.  HOLT  &  CO., 


Dealers  in 


DRY  GOODS  AND  GROCERIES 


Basement  of  Baptist  Church, 


ANDOVER. 


He  carries  a  picture  in  his  watch, 
And  holds  it  as  dear  as  a  pearl  ; 
But  really  what  is  this  work  of  art? 
Only  a  pretty  girl. 


HENRY  P.  NOYES, 


PUR/HITCJRE:. 


Park  Street,  Andover. 


SMITH  &  MANNING, 


Dry  Goods  and  Groceries 


ESSEX  STREET,  ANDOVER. 
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In  the  olden  times  his  forefather  dead, 
Be  he  merchant,  or  prince,  or  earl, 
Seeing  what  he  calls  a  star  would  have  said 
Only  a  pretty  girl. — C.  P. 

0.  A.  JENKINS^^T 

FURRIERS  AND  LADIES  HATTERS. 

SPECIAL  AND  UNIQUE  STYLES  IN 
DRESS  HATS  AND  ENGLISH  TURBANS. 

Our  English  Walking  and  Sailor  Hats 

Are  fine  in  Quality  and  Practical  in  Style  ; 
made  of  Selected  English  Braids. 
Sole  Boston  Agents  for  Connolly's  New  York  Hats, 
and  Dunlap's  Trimmed  Hats, 

407  Washington  Street,       -      -      -  Boston 

T.  J.  FARMER, 

Fresh,  Salt,  Smoked,  Pickled  Fish, 

Oysters,  Clams,  Lobsters,  Canned  Goods,  etc. 
BARNARD'S  COURT,  ANDOVER. 

FRANK  E.  GLEASON, 
COAL,  WOOD,  HAY,  STRAW. 

CARTER'S  BLOCK,  MAIN  STREET, 

Andover,  Hass. 
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I  intended  a  pie 

But  it  turned  into  cake, 
It  began  to  rise  high 

I  intended  a  pie. 


Park  Street  Stables. 

\Y.  H.  Higgins,  Proprietor. 

Carriages  furnished  for  all  occasions.    A  first-class  Livery,  Sale 
and  Boarding  Stable.    New  brake  for  Pleasure  Parties, 
Fine  Hacks  for  Weddings,  Funerals. 

PARK  STREET,  ANDOVER, 


Cameras  and  Photographic  Supplies  of  All  Kinds. 
Photographs  taken  at  Short  Notice. 
Interiors  a  Specialty. 
Plates  and  Films  Developed. 


E  .V.  N.  HITCHCOCK       -        MAIN  ST. 


MANSION  MOUSE 

OX   THF.  HILL 

E.  P.  HITCHCOCK,       ....  Proprietor. 

Enlarged  and  Newly  Furnished.    Terms  $2  and  $3 
Per  Day.    Open  the  year  round. 
ANDOVER,  MASS. 

t\.  T.  WALSH, 

DEALER  IX 

STOVES,   RANGES,  ETC., 

And  Manufacturer  of  Tin  and  Sheet  Iron  Ware. 
Plumbing  and  Steam  Fitting. 
ESSEX  STREET,  ANDOVER. 


But  the  fire  did  die 

The  pie  wouldn't  bake 
I  intended  a  pie 

But  it  turned  into  cake. — F.  S. 


£>r.  Hbbott 


70  MAIN  STREET. 
Office  Hours  : 
Until  9  a.  m.  ;  i  to  3,  6  to  8  p.  m: 
Andover,  Mass. 


PORTRAIT  PHOTOGRAPHER, 

27 \  Essex  Street,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

We  invite  you  to  inspect  our  work  and  prices. 
O.  A.  KENEFICK. 


re.  m.  cross  &  co., 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IX 

High  Grade  Dress  Goods  and  Silks. 

Manufacturers  of  Ladies'  Garments,  Foreign  and  Domestic  Dry 
Goods,  Nobby  Jackets,  Furs  in  great  variety.  Kid  Gloves 
a  Specialty  and  fitted  by  a  lady  of  experience. 

Lowest  Prices: 

247  ESSEX  STREET,  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


The  W.  E.  RICE  COMPANY, 

BLANK  BOOK  MANUFACTURERS. 

Commercial  Stationers,  General  Book  and  Pamphlet  Binders.  Paper  Rulers 
and  Perforators.    Dealers  in  Wall  Papers,  Decorations  and  Window 
Shades.    The  Hanging  of  Papers,  all  kinds  of  Interior  Paint- 
ing, Decorations,  the  Tinting  of  Walls  and  Ceilings 
Promptly  Executed. 

\  95  and  \  97  Essex  Street,  Lawrence,  Mass.  Entire  Floor. 
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Brace  yourself  for  what  is  coming, 
Coming,  if  you  wish  to  play, 

To 'play  you  must  do  some  running 
Running,  if  you  play  today. 


BURNS  &  CROWLEY 

TAILORS 

AND 

HEN'S  FURNISHERS 


Agents  for  Scripture's  Laundry. 


AN  DOVER,  MASS. 
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Today  you  run  madly  for  it, 

"  It  ?  why  it  can't  be  much  sport," 

"  Sport,"  you  answer,"  why  you  try  it, 
Try  it,  our  new  tennis  court." — M.  M. 


I  P.  Torrey,  M.  D. 

14  Essex  Street, 
Hours  : 

Till  10  a.m.  :  3  to  5  p.m.  :  after  7  p.m. 


<Dr.  Leitch 

Main  St.,  cor.  Locke  St. 
Hours: 

Till  8.30  a.m.  :  1  to  3  p.m.  :  after  7  p.m. 


<A.  E.  Hulme,  <D.  M.  D. 

MAIN  STREET. 


Dr.  Scott 

89  Main  Street. 
Hours  :  1  to  3  p.m.,  and  7  to  9  p.m. 
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Get  up,  get  up,  the  loud  bells  call 
With  meaning  plain  and  clear, 
My  sleepy  eyelids  once  more  fall, 
Get  up,  get  up,  the  loud  bells  call, 


LEWIS  T.   HARDY.  JOSEPH  F.  COLE. 

HARDY  &  COLE, 

Essex  Street,  Andover. 

BUILDERS  AND  LUMBER  DEALERS 

Box  Making,  Planing,  Sawing,  and  Matching 
Done  to  Order, 
KINDLING  WOOD  BY  THE  LOAD. 

BENJAMIN  BROWN, 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

For  Ladies',  Misses'  and  Children's  wear.      A  full  line  of 
Baldwin  and  Lambkin's  goods  always  on  hand. 
Also  a  full  line  of  rubbers. 

MAIN  STREET,  ANDOVER. 
S.  J.  BUCKLI/M, 

DEALER  IN 

CONFECTIONERY  AND  FftUIT. 

Is  prepared  to  furnish  Abbot  Academy  with  Choice  Confec- 
tionery, Home-made  Cake,  and  Flowers. 

42  MAIN  STREET,  ANDOVER. 

ALLEN  HINTON,  CATERER. 

Cream  of  All  Flavors. 

50  cents  per  quart.    Also,  Orange,  Lemon  and  Raspberry 
Sherbet  at  the  same  price.    Special  rates  to  parties 
buying  large  quantities.     Lunches  furnished. 

SOUTH  MAIN  ST.,  ANDOVER. 
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And  hurry  down  the  long  dark  hall 

It's  growing  late,  my  dear. 
Get  up,  get  up,  the  loud  bells  call 

With  meaning  plain  and  clear. — C.  P. 

N.  C.  Wbikker  &  Co., 

7  Temple  Pkce,  Boston. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

fine  Cortoise  Shell  Goods 

SHELL  GOODS  REPAIRED. 
DISCOUNT  TO  SBBOT  STUDENTS. 

%a  jfleur  be  Xts. 

Before  going  out  of  town  for  your  supplies  kindly  come  in  and 
see  if  we  haven't  what  you  want  as  we  aim  to  keep 
almost  everything  in  the  line  of  Ladies' 
FURNISHINGS. 

Hairdressing  and  Hanicuring 

Done  thoroughly  and  m  the  neatest  and  most  fashionable  manner. 
MAIN  STREET,  ANDOVER. 

RHODES  &  MOULTONt 

Up-to-Date 
Shoe  Parlors  and  Laundry  Office* 
5  MAIN  STREET,  ANDOVER, 
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ABBOT  FIELD  DAY. 

The  girls  with  flowing  tresses 
And  abbreviated  dresses, 

Are  drawn  up  in  bright  array, 
On  this  Abbot  Field  Day. 


T-H-5  ANDOVEB  PRESS 


ANJDO  VEH,  MASS. 


*  jftne  lftrinters 

embossing,  Designing,  engraving.... 

....FINEST  PRESSES  riNb  TYPE.... 

JOHN  N.  QOLE,  TREASURER 

Zhc  Hnbovet  Bookstore 

Established  1809. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 


Most  complete  line  this  side  of  Boston  in  Books  and  Stationery  of 
all  kinds,  Crepe  and  Tissue  Papers,  Andover  Photogra- 
phic Souvenirs,  Weekly  and  Monthly  Period- 
icals etc.      Special  Abbot  Academy 
Engraved  Stationery.  Branch 
Store  at  the  Academy 


G.  A.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  57  MAIN  STREET. 
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There  are  first  the  running  races, 
When  each  girl  another  chases, 
Till  some  drop  out  in  dismay 
On  this  Abbot  Field  Day. 


Headquarters  for 

LADIES' 

EMBROIDERIES 

AND  HANDKERCHIEFS 


Silk  Embroidering  Flosses,  Worsted  and  Yarns 
of  every  description. 
Mail  orders  attended  to  with  promptness. 


(Jlbttney's,  temple  place,  Boston. 


MISS  M.  F*.  RISK, 

\  44  Tremont  Street 
Has  a  Choice  Line  of 

Gloves,  Veilings, 
Neckwear  and 
Shirtwaists 

And  gives  a  discount  of  6  per  cent,  to  the  students  on 
every  purchase. 
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There  was  next  the  tennis  game 
To  which  the  teachers  came, 
And  cheered  and  had  their  say 
On  this  Abbot  Field  Day. 

©enttet. 

Bank  Block,  Main  Street, 
Andover,  Mass. 

GEORGE  H.  PARKER, 

Dnj<^5  ar>d  /T\edigp<?s 

Fancy  and  Toilet  Articles,  Sponges,  Cold  Soda  with  Pure 
Fruit  Syrups.    Ice  Cream  Soda.  Physicians' 
Prescriptions  carefully  compounded. 

Draper's  Block,  Main  Street,  Andover. 


X  -*Ll  KINDS 

Fruit  in  Sclasidrt  )Ci  A 

Fancy  Biscuits,  Canned  Meats, 
Confectionery,  etc  

J.  H.  CAMPION  &  CO.,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 
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The  last  was  the  class  ball  game 
In  which  1900  won  her  fame  ; 
And  now  '99  no  more  will  play 
On  an  Abbot  Field  Day. — M.  C.  W. 

MANSION  HOUSE 
Livery,  Boarding,  &  Sale  Stable 

IRA  B.  HILL,  Proprietor. 


Depot  carriages  meet  all  Boston  trains  and  will  convey  passengers 
to  the  station.    First  class  carriages  can  be  hired  by 
the  hour  or  day  with  or  without  a  driver. 


Abbot  Academy  Patronage  Respectfully  Solicited  and 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 


ARTHUR  BLISS, 

APOTHECARY 

BANK  BUILDING,  ANDOVER. 

J.  E.  WHITING, 

.  .  dweller  anb  ©pttctan  .  . 

Andover  Souvenir  Spoons  and  Abbot  School  Pins. 
Main  Street,  -  -  Andover,  Mass. 
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C.  P.  CLASS  SONG. 


i    Andover  may  boast  with  pride  of  institutions  three, 
Where  the  youth  of  all  the  land  may  well  instructed  be, 
And  the  girls  who've  been  there  in  my  song  will  well  agree, 

Shouting  the  praises  of  Abbot  ! 


-HIGH  GRADE*- 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 

Following  Special  Rates  Accorded  to  Students  of  Abbot 
Academy  during  Term  '98-'99. 

First  Quality  Carbonette  Photographs* 

CABINET  SIZE  : 

First  dozen,  $3.00.    Additional  Dozens  at  $2.00. 
Four  dozen  (50  Pictures)  ordered  at  one  time,  $8.00. 
With  each  lot  of  4  Dozen  two  Positions  allowed. 
Extra  negatives  finished  at  50  cts.  each. 

CORONA  SIZE  : 

Single  Dozen,  $3.50.    Two  dozens  at  one  time,  $5.00. 
Otherwise  same  rates  as  for  cabinets. 

An  OXFORD  PANEL  with  each  dozen. 

Prompt  and  efficient  service  and  in  all  cases  sufficient  caretaking 
and  interest  to  insure  the  patrons  most  perfect  satisfaction. 

Studio :  146  Trcmont  Street,  Boston. 
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Chorus  : 

Abbot !  Abbot !  Ring  the  chorus  free, 

Abbot !  Abbot !  Loyal  daughters  we, 

Whereso'er  in  all  the  world  our  paths  of  life  shall  be, 

We'll  sing  the  praises  of  Abbot ! 


ML 

/  v 


p  m 


WE  THINK 

Our  Store  is  the  Best  place  tn  Boston  for 
toung  Ladies  to  Buy  Cbetr 

GLOVES 

ft.  It  Stearns  $  Co., 

Con  Fremont  Street  and  temple  place, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


/  v 


21  Rue  Martcl,  Paris. 


2.  Ten  times  seven  years  have  passed  since  first  thy  pupils  came  ; 
Ten  times  seven  years  have  brought  to  thee  a  widespread  fame  ; 
Dear  to  every  daughter's  heart  shall  be  thy  spotless  name, 

Sing  we  the  praises  of  Abbot  ! 

Tbe  Variety 

Of  2i  /^oclero  Druggist? 

Stock  precludes  enumeration.  To  sum  it  up  we  need  only 
say  we  handle  everything  in  the  line  of  Fine  Perfumes,  Toilet 
Articles,  Soaps,  Manicure  Goods,  Dental  Preparations,  and  Patent 
Medicines.  Prescriptions  a  specialty  ;  compounded  day  and  night 
by  graduates  of  Pharmacy  only.  Huyler's  fine  confectionery  fresh 
every  week.  Hot  and  Cold  Soda,  Ice  Cream  Soda  with  crushed 
fruit. 

Rail-road  Books  to  Boston  to  Let. 
E.  M.    &  W.  A.  ALLEN,  Ph.G. 
Prescription  Druggists. 

MUSGROVE  BLOCK. 

J.  P.  WAKEFIELD. 

DEALER  IN 

MEATS,  VEGETABLES,  ETC. 

Market  on  Main  Street,  Andover. 
H.  HcLAWLIN, 

DEALER  IN 

Hardware,  Pocket  and  Table  Cutlery. 

Scissors,  Shears,  Picture  Hooks,  Picture  Wire, 
Curtain  Rods,  Sleds,  Skates,  etc. 

Finest  Line  of  Cutlery  in  town. 

Main  Street,         =  Andover,  Mass. 
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3.  How  the  circle  echoes  with  the  tread  of  many  feet ! 

How  beneath  the  oak's  cool  shade  thy  daughters  love  to  meet ! 
How  they  love  to  gather  and  with  voices  clear  and  sweet 

Shout  loud  the  praises  of  Abbot ! 


j^rt  Photographs  and  Views** 


OVER 
18000 
SUBJECTS 


Works  of  Old  and  Modern  Masters  in  Painting, 
Sculpture  and  Architecture.  Photograph  mounting 
and  framing.    Glass  Panels,  art  calendars,  etc. 


)0uk  $§otoc$x<x\>§k  Co., 


338  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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4.  Alma  Mater  unto  thee  our  hearts  are  staunch  and  true 
See  thy  loyal  paughters  how  they  rally  round  the  blue 
Faith  unto  thy  standard  we  will  pledge  what  e'er  we  do 

Firm  in  our  praises  of  Abbot  ■ 

L.  C.  JYloore  &  Company's 
Department  Store, 

302,  304,        &  310  6ascx  Street, 
Lawretiee,  JMaas. 

FRANK  P.  HIGGINS,  

BAKERY. 


Confectionery, 

Cigars,  Tobacco,  etc., 

A  full  line  of  Kennedy's  Biscuits. 


Musgrove  Building,  Elm  Sq. 
Andover,  Mass. 


j.  wn.  DEAN, 

Clothier  and  Furnisher. 

Specialty  made  of  Fine  Neckwear.     Ladies'  Garments  Altered,  Re- 
paired, Cleansed  and  Pressed. 

flain  Street,  Andover,  Hass. 

P.  J.  H/VNNON. 

Agent  for  Troy  Laundry.  Collars  and  Cuffs. 

MAIN  STREET,  ANDOVER. 
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Chorus  : 

Abbot !  Abbot !  Ring  the  chorus  free, 

Abbot  !  Abbot !  Loyal  daughters  we, 

Wheresoe'er  in  all  the  world  our  paths  of  life  shall  be, 

We'll  sing  the  praises  of  Abbot. 

Z.  H. 


J.  ANDREW, 
LADIES'  FINE  FOOTWEAR** 


H  Cremont  Street, 


3 


Boston,  JVIass. 


or 


Ladies'  Fashionable 

Cloaks,  Furs  and  Suits. 

.iditeiniiil  bnns  i3irfJofO 

SPRINGER  BROS. 


Wholesale  and  Retail. 
REMOVED  TO  1 55  Tr«"?01*  street, 

IfLIYIUVLU    IU   PcwDoorssoutbofW<?st  5t. 


BOSTON  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  TO  STUDENTS 
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Hbbot  Bcabem\>. 


Spring  Term  closes  Tuesday \  June  20,  i8qQ. 
Fall  Term  opens  Thursday,  Sept.  14,  18pp. 


For  information  and  admission  apply  to  the  Principal,  Abbot 
Academy,  Andover,  Mass. 


abbot 
dourant 


©eccmber,  t899 
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3nbian  Summer. 

''T^RADITION  credits  an  Indian  lover  with  naming  the 
Indian  Summer.  The  tale  runs  in  this  wise  :  once  an  In- 
dian loved  a  maiden,  whose  father  would  not  consent  to  their 
marriage  until  he  should  prove  himself  a  skilful  hunter.  So 
the  young  brave  made  many  trips  into  the  forest,  determined  to 
bring  the  careful  father  fine  venison  in  exchange  for  his 
daughter ;  but  it  was  the  summer  season  and  parent  ears  and 
scent  were  far  too  sharpened  in  care  for  their  young.  Tontio 
never  returned  with  more  than  one  deer  at  a  time. 

On  one  trip  he  visited  the  home  of  the  missionary  to  his 
tribe.  In  the  evening  the  talk  fell  to  comparison  of  the  seasons; 
the  white  family  loved  the  summer  above  all  other  times  of  the 
year,  and  they  were  so  full  of  regret  at  the  approaching  fall  that 
Tontio  left  in  an  ugly  temper.  Impatiently  he  watched  the  hot 
sultry  days  sink  below  the  west.    He  was  glad  when  the  morn- 
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ings  grew  crisp  and  frosty,  and  the  nights  dropped  so  cold  and 
suddenly  that  Nature  took  on  warmer  colors.  The  Indian 
stretched  his  hands  to  the  crackling  flames  of  the  fire  and  lis- 
tened contentedly  to  the  murmurings  of  coming  cold  winter 
winds.  The  little  family  at  the  mission  found  the  fall 
rains  dreary  heralds  of  winter,  but  to  him  they  were  sweet 
promises,  a  flurry  of  snow  driven  by  the  north  wind  through  the 
baring  forest  completed  his  delight.  In  a  day  the  land  smiled 
warm  and  bright  again  —  warm  as  a  day  in  June.  Hopeful  now, 
with  springing  gait  the  lover  stalked  the  forest. 

A  few  days  later  he  came  triumphantly  to  the  mission. 
"  Now  is  the  time  to  be  joyous,"  he  laughed  in  his  own  quaint 
language,  "now  when  the  days  are  glad.  This  is  our  happy 
hunting  time,  the  Indian  Summer." 

It  is  the  happy  hunting  time  for  all  Nature's  true  children, 
this  circle  of  enchanted  days.  Our  wild,  free  spirits  rise  ;  we 
would  burst  the  too  restricting  bounds  of  learned  life,  brothers 
with  the  Indian,  we  would  roam  his  crimsoning  forests.  The 
very  smoke  from  an  Indian  lodge  tickles  our  nostrils,  the  soft 
dropping  of  a  leaf  reminds  us  of  the  stealthy  hunter,  near,  peer- 
ing for  his  game.  We  breathe  the  sunshine  streaming  through 
the  leafy  chinks,  and  it  becomes  a  part  of  us,  it  has  an  irresist- 
able  intoxication  and  we  feel  the  splendid  joy  of  living. 

Following  the  swishing,  whirling  brook  out  from  the  hushed 
life  among  the  trees  let  us  off  across  the  country,  over  the 
brown-green  turf,  and  up  to  the  hills.  In  the  rose-tinted  pause 
between  summer's  glare  and  the  white  light  of  winter,  the  land 
lies  dreaming  and  warming  luxuriantly  in  the  mellow  sunshine, 
in  the  cool  motionless  air  beneath  bluest  skies.  Heaven  comes 
near  to  kiss  the  earth  before  she  sleeps  beneath  the  white  down 
coverlet  that  winter  snows. 

The  berries  beneath  our  feet  and  in  the  vines  and  shrub- 
bery glow  with  the  season's  warmth.  Long  dark  furroughed 
fields  stretch  into  the  distance.  The  meadows  and  marshes  are 
subdued  and  softened,  and  are  lost  in  the  deep  shadowed  ever- 
greens.   There  are  no  clouds  in  the  sky  and  a  delicate  violet 
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haze  hovers  over  all.  Buildings  of  the  town  show  in  and  out 
among  the  trees,  here  and  there  the  windows  of  the  farmhouses 
flash  back  the  sun's  glint.  A  bugle's  note,  perhaps  a  hunts- 
man's call,  sounds  out  upon  the  air  and  melts  into  the  scene. 
In  the  middle  distance  a  white  church  appears,  the  steeple  glim- 
mering pure  and  white  amidst  the  blazing  autumnal  fire. 

The  sun  will  set  a  red  ball  of  fire  and  the  twilight  dimness 
darken  quickly.  "  Dreamy  and  calm  and  still,"  the  senses  lose 
themselves,  and  the  scene  melts  into  a  half  dream.  There  is  a 
sadness  in  the  joy,  and  a  joy  in  the  sadness  of  the  hesitating 
pause.  Pensive,  sad,  carefree,  gay,  each  can  find  the  life  about 
him  in  full  sympathy.  The  silent  dropping  leaves,  the  subdued 
green,  the  calmness  of  Summer's  farewell  message,  all  have 
soothing  touch  and  more  than  human  tenderness  for  the  one  in 
need.  The  gay,  the  merry  hearted  rejoice.  It  is  the  last  gay 
revel  of  the  leaves  !  They  wave  and  beckon,  and  dance  and 
whirl,  arrayed  in  gorgeous  beauty  for  the  last  voluptuous  festival. 
All  summer  they  have  been  absorbing  fire  and  sunshine,  now 
they  give  it  back  in  splendid  glitter  and  glow. 

The  summer  days  slip  from  us  all  unnumbered,  we  idle  and 
sleep  away  the  year's  playtime  until  unawares,  we  waken  to  find 
the  days  grown  short,  the  skies  often  grey,  the  ears  and  fingers 
tingling  with  the  frost.  We  shiver,  "  Has  Summer  gone  ?"  The 
cold  drives  us  in,  we  mourn  our  lost  joy.  Then  suddenly  as 
when  the  sun  shines  out  from  a  darkening  cloud,  radiant,  all 
loveliness,  summer  is  present  with  us  again.  Repentant  of  her 
unkind  leaving,  she  returns  in  ten-fold  beauty,  and  lavishes  a 
tender  lingering  farewell. 

Of  all  the  seasons  we  love  the  Indian  Summer  best,  because 
it  is  Nature's  perfect  fulfilment.  The  life  and  beauty  of  the 
now  yellowing  year  have  matured.  The  turning  is  more  beauti- 
ful always  than  the  budding  leaf.  Passing  through  winter's 
cold  purity,  the  exuberant  youth  of  spring,  and  summer's  pas- 
sionate days,  Nature  at  length  emerges  into  its  final  consum- 
mation of  beauty.  Such  days  in  their  absolute  perfection  bring 
holy  thoughts.  It  is  a  moment's  tarrying  in  the  fields  Elysian, 
God's  Summer's  aftermath.  W.  Algie,  1900. 


dfye  function  of  ttje  newspaper  in  (Education. 

OTHING  illustrates  better  the  national  growth  of  our 
country  than  the  newspaper.  When  we  compare  the  huge 
daily  paper  which  comes  into  our  homes,  with  the  little  folded 
sheet,  eleven  by  seven  inches,  which  first  appeared  in  Boston 
in  1690,  we  see  a  vast  difference  between  the  two.  This  first 
paper  started  in  the  early  infancy  of  our  country,  was  destined 
to  a  brief  period  of  existence,  but  it  is  extremely  interesting  to 
notice  how,  as  our  population  has  increased  and  our  national 
life  has  broadened,  the  newspaper  has  grown  and  developed, 
until  now,  when  our  country  stands  foremost  among  the  nations, 
the  newspaper  is  pre-eminent  among  the  institutions  of  our  land. 

The  early  colonial  papers  confined  themselves  to  the  merest 
mention  of  the  news  of  the  day.  If  any  opinions  were  uttered, 
they  were  advanced  with  scrupulous  care  and  were  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  authorities.  But  to  what  does  the  modern 
newspaper  confine  itself  ?  Nothing  is  too  sacred  to  appear  on 
its  pages,  no  news  is  too  tragic  or  sensational  to  be  found  in  its 
sheets.  All  scenes  and  phases  of  life  are  portrayed  in  the  news- 
paper of  today. 

But  aside  from  the  mere  fact  of  reporting  news,  the  news- 
paper ought  to  have  a  higher  aim.  The  function  of  the  news- 
paper should  be  to  broaden  culture.  Let  us  consider  why  the 
newspaper  is  adapted  to  exert  this  influence  in  education.  It 
is  possible  in  the  first  place,  because  of  the  extent  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  daily  paper.  The  number  of  copies  is  simply 
amazing.  There  is  no  town  or  home  so  remote  that  the  news, 
paper  will  not  find  its  way  thither. 

Certainly  the  variety  in  the  contents  of  a  large  paper  is  such 
as  should  enable  it  to  take  first  rank  as  an  educator.  The 
events  in  distant  countries  are  published  in  our  papers 
almost  as  soon  as  they  have  occured.  All  discoveries,  explor- 
ations, investigations  in  the  realm  of  riature  or  in  the  field  of 
science,  are  reported  to  us  together  with  criticisms  of  the  latest 
literary  productions.     Comments  on  the  most  recent  works  of 
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art,  remarks  on  stage  life  and  echoes  from  the  musical  world 
fill  a  few  columns  of  the  paper.  But  these  criticisms  and  re- 
views occupy  only  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  paper.  By 
far  the  greater  part  is  filled  with  local  events  and  gossip,  reports 
of  national  discussions  and  steps  taken  in  governmental  matters. 
Athletics  and  the  sports  of  the  day  occupy  an  important  place 
in  the  daily  paper.  The  reports  of  charitable  organizations  and 
doings  in  the  religious  world  have  their  small  place  in  its 
columns,  while  much  space  is  given  to  detailed  accounts  of 
crimes  and  tragedies  and  sensational  events.  That  side  of  life 
known  as  "  politics  "  is  discussed  at  great  length  in  every  daily 
paper.    Surely  all  sides  of  life  are  shown  in  the  daily  newspaper. 

To  judge  by  the  number  of  subjects  treated,  one  who  reads 
the  daily  papers  might  be  a  well  rounded  and  educated  man. 
Investigation,  however  shows  that  this  good  result  is  not 
attained.  Statistics  prove  that  those  who  habitually  absorb  and 
devour  newspaper  literature  still  remain  uncultured  men.  This 
is  not  because  the  newspaper  fails  to  present  a  variety  of  matter 
to  the  public  ;  but  because  of  the  manner  and  style  in  which 
the  news  is  presented.  "  Men  of  intelligence  everywhere  are 
profoundly  dissatisfied  with  the  American  daily  paper.  They 
consider  it  vulgar  and  dishonest."  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  newspaper  is  universal,  that  news  which  often 
seems  uninstructive  to  us  is  eagerly  read  by  some  classes,  and 
on  the  other  hand  there  are  hundreds  of  people  to  whom  tennis 
is  a  bore,  baseball  a  weariness,  football  a  relic  of  barbarism  and 
yachting  an  unknown  realm.  Yet  by  offering  the  news  which 
the  public  demand  in  a  more  cultured  form  and  by  writing  it  in 
a  purer  and  more  elevated  style,  the  editor  might  succeed  in 
raising  the  standards  of  the  lower  classes.  Presenting  news  in 
this  way  might  enable  the  newspaper  to  fulfil  its  function  and 
stand  as  the  great  educator  of  the  general  public. 

In  all  times  of  transition  we  imagine  more  perfect  conditions, 
and  many  theories  are  advanced  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting a  newspaper.  In  our  opinion  the  aim  of  the  ideal  news- 
paper editor  should  be  to  collect  the  news  and  present  it  in  an 
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accurate  and  simple  manner.  In  an  ordinary  paper  how  often 
we  find  a  speaker's  words  carelessly  reported!  How  seldom  is  a 
program  correctly  reproduced  !  We  know  how  these  reports  are 
written  ;  the  reporter  drops  in  at  a  meeting  or  lecture  for  a  few 
moments,  gets  a  number  of  points,  guesses  at  a  few  more  and 
from  this  writes  an  article  supposed  to  inform  the  public.  No 
faith  or  confidence  can  be  put  in  a  paper  in  which  to  our 
knowledge  facts  are  reported  incorrectly.  Many  editors  are  so 
eager  to  report  the  very  latest  events  that  their  imagination  fills 
the  gaps  left  in  the  telegraphic  accounts.  To  instruct,  a  news- 
paper must  inspire  confidence  and  should  print  only  those 
statements  which  are  known  to  be  true. 

Discrimination  in  the  kind  of  news  to  be  presented  should 
be  shown.  The  real  value  should  be  distinguished  from  the 
sensational  value  of  news,  and  though  crimes  and  scandal  must 
be  presented,  they  should  be  reported  in  the  briefest  manner 
possible  and  written  without  elaborate  descriptions  and  details. 

Though  a  newspaper  may  hold  political  views,  it  should  be 
honest  and  should  stand  for  well-defined  principles.  It  has 
been  said  that,  "  to  be  partisan  a  newspaper  must  abandon 
self-respect."  I  do  not  believe  this  is  necessary.  A  paper  may 
and  should  support  its  party  while  the  party  views  are  noble 
and  honest,  but  when  a  party  seeks  unworthy  gods,  and  lowers 
its  aims,  the  newspaper  should  be  the  first  to  condemn  it. 

Moreover,  the  editor  should  not  allow  his  personal  preju- 
dices to  distort  or  color  his  views.  His  business  is  to  instruct 
the  reading  public  how  to  shape  their  ideas  and  policy ;  and  that 
he  may  be  able  to  fulfil  this,  the  editor  should  be  a  man  of 
broad  education  and  culture,  and  above  all  he  should  be  a 
gentleman.  Our  ideal  paper,  like  Thackeray's  "  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette," would  be  "  a  journal  written  by  gentlemen  for  gentle- 
men." Although  a  paper's  popularity  may  consist  in  its  manner 
of  reporting  local  news,  still  the  editorial  page  remains  of  great 
importance. 

The  departments  of  literature,  drama,  music  and  art  should 
receive  particular  attention,  and  each  should  be  under  the  di- 
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rection  of  an  educated  man  chosen  with  reference  to  his  special 
fitness  for  the  work. 

In  the  perfect  newspaper,  illustrations  should  be  conspicu- 
ous only  by  their  absence.  Cheap  prints  and  representations 
lower  the  tone  of  a  paper  and  only  such  illustrations  as  are 
necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  text  should  appear. 

The  question  is  raised,  would  a  daily  paper  conducted  on 
such  lines  pay  its  expenses  ?  In  all  probability  it  would  not, 
for  the  public,  accustomed  to  sensational  newspapers,  demands 
that  news  be  presented  in  that  way.  Yet  could  such  a  daily 
paper  as  we  have  described  be  established,  very  soon  its  truth- 
fulness and  sterling  qualities  would  be  recognized  and  it  would 
become,  as  a  newspaper  should,  the  great  public  educator. 
Great  universities  and  institutions  of  learning  are  established 
and  maintained  by  endowment;  surely  a  great  newspaper,  which 
in  the  influence  it  exerts  is  more  far  reaching  than  a  university 
might  also  be  established  and  maintained.  This  endowment 
plan  would  give  a  newspaper  perfect  independence  in  action 
and  perfect  freedom  in  expression  of  its  opinions. 

To  attain  such  a  perfection  in  newspaper  work  would  require 
years  filled  with  experiences  and  trials,  years  varied  with  suc- 
cess and  failure.  Yet  because  men's  ideas  of  life  and  educa- 
tion are  continually  improving  we  trust  that  our  ideal  newspaper 
may  exist  in  the  future,  and  become  an  important  factor  in  edu- 
cation. 

Grace  Carter-  Chapmari,  igoo. 


Ct  Het>erie. 


Among  the  cushions  of  my  easy  chair, 

I  sit  within  the  darkened  hall, 

The  lamp  upon  the  landing  of  the  stair 

Throws  flickering  shadows  on  the  oaken  wall. 

I  hear  and  see  not,  wandering  in  the  past, 
I'm  lost  in  dreaming  of  a  maiden  sweet, 
My  eyelids  close  upon  my  dim  old  eyes, 
When  hark !  I  catch  the  sound  of  little  feet. 

I  raise  my  head  —  the  light  burns  soft  and  bright 
Upon  the  polished  woodwork  of  the  stair, 
A  sweet,  old-fashioned  picture  meets  my  sight, 
I  gaze  upon  my  lady  standing  there. 

Entwined  with  many  pearls  her  burnished  hair 
Upon  her  queenly  head  in  curls  is  massed, 
And  forms  a  golden  halo  in  the  light, 
Her  lovely  eyes  upon  the  floor  are  cast. 

Her  gleaming  throat  and  snow-white  arms  are  bare, 
One  hand  lifts  silken  dress  from  dainty  shoe, 
She  seems  a  picture  stepping  from  a  frame, 
The  years  roll  back  ;  Ah  !  can  this  dream  be  true  ? 

She  lifts  her  eyes  and  seems  to  gaze  at  me, 
And  steps  upon  the  lower  stair  in  doubt, 
I  rise,  and  open  wide  my  eager  arms, 
She  smiles  and  —  but  the  lamp  is  out ! 

Ah,  dear  sweet  maid  of  unforgotten  days, 
It  was  a  dream  too  fair  —  it  cannot  be. 
I  strain  my  eyes  into  the  dark  in  vain 
To  see  again  that  vision  snatched  from  me. 

Clara  Thorns o?i. 


(Lfyrtstopfyer  2TTarlott)e. 

TN  our  great  admiration  for  Shakespeare  we  often  fail  to 
*  realize  that  he  did  not  create  that  dramatic  era  of  which  his 
plays  are  the  greatest  product.  His  predecessors  were  men  of 
no  limited  genius  and  their  works  did  much  to  pave  the  way  for 
the  great  man  to  come. 

Among  the  prominent  dramatists  of  the  time  were  those  who 
threw  aside  the  influence  of  the  older  writers  and  bravely  strug- 
gled to  bring  order  out  of  the  literary  chaos  around  them  The 
man  who  made  the  strongest  impress  upon  this  confusion  was 
Christopher  Marlowe.  With  that  impetuous  audacity  which  so 
soon  brought  him  into  notice,  he  made  a  daring  attack  upon  the 
language.  His  weird  imagination  and  the  tragic  intensity  of  his 
genius  carried  all  before  them  and  did  much  to  crush  and  oblit- 
erate the  stilted  plays  then  in  vogue. 

Marlowe's  life  was  short  and  tumultuous,  his  death  tragic  in 
the  extreme.  He  was  born  in  1564  just  two  months  before 
Shakespeare.  Although  his  father  was  a  poor  Canterbury  shoe- 
maker, Marlowe  was  sent  to  Cambridge  through  the  influence  of 
a  rich  friend.  After  his  graduation,  his  passionate  love  for  the 
stage  drove  him  to  London  where  he  soon  became  one  of  a 
reckless  and  riotous  company  of  young  play-wrights.  His  law- 
less life  was  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  the  fame  for  which  he  so 
longed.  Before  he  had  reached  his  thirtieth  year  he  was  stabbed 
with  his  own  dagger  in  a  foolish  quarrel. 

We  feel  in  Marlowe's  earliest  play  "  Tamburlaine,"  a  deep 
unutterable  longing  for  power,  a  desire  to  explore  hidden  paths, 
to  leave  a  definite  trace  upon  the  minds  of  men.  Through  all 
his  works,  an  insatiable  seeking  for  the  impossible  runs  like  a 
tiny  stream,  which,  hidden  at  first,  then  gradually  gaining  in 
strength,  rushes  on  a  furious  torrent.  It  sweeps  the  man  from 
the  shore,  hurls  him  hither  and  thither  like  a  bit  of  bark  upon 
the  waves.  Swiftly  and  surely  he  is  drawn  down  into  the  whirl- 
pool and  the  stilling  waters  close  over  him. 

In  the  struggles,  the  morbid  imaginings,  the  unhallowed  de- 
sires of  Doctor  Faustus,  Marlowe  has  portrayed  truly  his  own 
character.     Into  what  depths  and  even  to  what  heights  does 
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this  story  lead  us  ?  With  its  spirited  poetry,  the  gradual  growth 
of  terror  culminating  in  the  impressive  death  of  Faust,  we  feel 
that  Marlowe  has  almost  soared  beyond  our  reach. 

Is  it  possible  to  give  a  fair  resume'  of  this  strange,  powerful 
play?  The  charm  depends  not  only  upon  its  weird  story,  its 
dramatic  scenes  and  supernatural  characters,  but  on  the  poet's 
vivid  and  magnetic  style.  With  one  touch  of  his  pen  he  makes 
the  scene  burn  with  a  living  fire.  Without  this  glow,  the  story 
like  a  bed  of  coals  is  black  and  dead.  We  may  hover  over  it 
but  it  does  not  warm  us. 

Sitting  in  his  quiet  study,  Doctor  Faustus  condemns  all 
sciences,  throws  aside  his  Bible  and  calls  upon  Mephistophiles 
to  appear  before  him.  He  desires  a  magician's  power.  He  will 
renounce  anything  —  his  life  if  need  be  —  but  this  knowlodge  of 
the  hidden  universe  he  must  have.  His  good  angel  pleads  with 
him  and  warns  him  of  his  danger,  but  he  is  moved  only  by  the 
evil  spirit  who  spurs  him  on  with  mocking  words.  At  his  bid- 
ding Mephistophiles  appears.  Faustus  bids  him  return  to  his 
master  Lucifer  with  an  offer  oi  his  soul  if  for  four  and  twenty 
years  he  may  have  all  the  desires  of  this  soul  fulfilled.  At  mid- 
night, with  his  blood,  Faustus  signs  the  bond. 

At  first  he  feels  only  joy  in  his  freedom,  then  upon  the  first 
hour  of  enjoyment  a  touch  of  repentance  breaks,  but  it  does 
not  last,  it  is  gone  as  soon  as  come.  He  cannot  turn  back. 
Over  different  paths  of  the  world  he  wanders  with  his  grim  com- 
panion Satan,  through  wild  revels,  fantastic  scenes.  With  his 
malicious  tricks  he  scatters  confusion  in  mighty  courts. 

The  years  pass  swiftly  by.  Faustus  finds  himself  in  his 
study  again.  In  a  few  hours  his  freedom  ends.  An  old  man 
enters  and  with  loving  words  warns  him  to  turn  back  before  it  is 
too  late. 

"  Ah  !  Stay  good  Faustus,  stay  thy  desperate  steps  ! 
I  see  an  angel  hovers  o1er  thy  head, 
And,  with  a  vial  full  of  precious  grace, 
Offers  to  pour  the  same  into  thy  soul : 
Then  call  for  mercy,  and  avoid  despair." 

How  well  has  the  old  scholar  expressed  the  longing  of  Faustus' 
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tortured  soul.  The  horror  of  his  fate  comes  over  him.  If  he 
could  only  undo  the  past. 

Thunder  rolls  in  the  distance.  In  the  background  Lucifer 
and  Mephistophiles  appear.  The  net  woven  by  his  own  deeds 
is  drawn  more  securely  about  Faustus.  He  may  tear  at  the 
meshes  with  all  his  strength,  he  cannot  escape.  A  glorious  vis- 
ion of  heaven  is  brought  before  him.  All  this  was  once  for  him. 
As  he  gazes,  entranced  for  the  moment,  it  fades  slowly  away 
and  a  terrifying  sight  greets  his  eyes.  All  the  horrors  and  the 
tortures  of  the  lower  world  are  painted  there.  This  is  his  fate. 
To  this  he  goes.  He  hears  in  the  distance  the  striking  of  a 
clock.  His  last  hour  has  come.  The  terror  grows  upon  him 
and  he  cries  out  in  his  despair  : 

"  Mountains  and  hills,  come,  come,  and  fall  on  me, 
And  hide  me  from  the  heavy  wrath  of  God ! 
No, 

Then  will  I  headlong  run  into  the  earth  : 
Earth,  gape!  Oh,  no,  it  will  not  harbour  me!" 

The  clock  strikes  twelve  and  the  terrible  bond  is  fulfilled. 

Could  this  stormy  play  have  a  more  fitting  ending  ?  Through 
the  entire  drama  we  feel  the  character  of  Marlowe  himself  and 
when  we  reach  the  death  of  Faustus  this  question  comes  to  our 
minds  —  could  Marlowe  have  foreseen  his  own  tragic  end  ? 

Wild  and  reckless  as  was  his  life,  his  works  show  that  he  was 
devoted,  like  all  true  artists,  to  a  high  and  beautiful  ideal. 

Emma  F.  Bixby. 


Ctje  3°B  °f  an  Explorer. 

A/1  IDGET  was  in  the  yard  making  a  Christmas  cake.  It  was 
a  very  delicious  affair  indeed,  composed  of  rich  black 
mud  patted  into  a  smooth  mound,  sugared  with  fine  white  sand, 
and  crowned  with  a  bit  of  faded  honeysuckle  which  would  not 
stand  erect  but  drooped  in  a  very  depressing  way.  Midget  did 
not  mind  this,  however.  She  hummed  softly  as  she  smoothed 
the  uneven  places,  and  when  all  was  finished  decided  that  she 
must  have  some  one  to  eat  and  admire  her  cookery.  After  try- 
ing unsuccessfully  to  imagine  that  Santa  Claus  was  her  guest, 
the  cake  lost  its  charm  for  her  and  she  felt  a  restless  desire  to 
go  somewhere.  It  was  no  fun  staying  at  home  and  being  good. 
She  thought  of  what  her  father  had  said  that  morning  about 
explorers  —  brave  people  who  went  into  unknown  lands,  found 
strange  things,  and  came  home,  "covered  with  glory."  Why 
shouldn't  she  be  an  explorer  too  ?  The  pansies  in  the  garden 
shook  their  sweet  wise  little  faces  very  primly  and  disapproving- 
ly at  her  but  the  honeysuckle  vines  swayed  in  the  breeze  and 
tossed  their  fragrant  blossoms  in  the  sunshine  and  inspired 
Midget  with  a  sudden  desire  to  be  up  where  they  were  on  the 
top  of  the  high  latticed  fence.  A  step-ladder  leaned  against  the 
fence,  and  an  instant  later  she  was  up  with  the  honeysuckles. 
How  high  she  was  !  She  could  look  down  on  one  side  into  her 
own  pretty  garden  and  on  the  other  side  into  the  Jones's  yard, 
with  its  ash-barrel  and  its  clothes-line,  groaning  under  the 
weekly  washing.  Oh,  it  was  great  fun  being  an  explorer  !  Mid- 
get was  so  interested  that  she  leaned  over  too  far  and  a  moment 
later  Mrs.  Jones  extracted  a  shrieking  little  girl  from  her  big 
feather  bed  which  she  had  put  out  in  the  yard  to  air.  "  Why 
it's  little  Betty  Somersworth  !  "  she  said.  "  I  guess  she  must 
have  fallen  off  the  fence.  But  how  in  the  world  did  she  get  up 
there?"  When  poor  frightened  little  Midget  was  borne  home 
to  her  mother,  she  cried,  "  O  mamma,  I  was  an  ex  -  plorer  and 
I  saw  str  -  strange  things,  b  -  but  mamma,  where  is  the  glory  ?  " 

Elizabeth  Schneider. 


(trials  of  a  housekeeper  in  a  Heafcij=mabe  family. 


ELL,  I  have  been  here  a  week,  and  as  I  look  back  over  it, 


*  *      it  has  been  a  decidedly  hard  one. 

I  think  that  family  servants,  especially  those  attached  to  any 
family  but  your  own,  are  the  most  difficult  persons  in  the  world 
to  manage.  Today  I  suggested  some  slight  improvement  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  closets  and  was  told  that  the  old  inconven- 
ient method  was  "the  custom  of  the  family."  O,  how  tired  I 
am  of  that  phrase,  it  seems  to  confront  me  at  every  turn,  and 
every  little  change  is  sure  to  be  mentioned  by  some  of  the 
family  as  a  deviation  from  the  customs  of  the  house.  All  the 
servants,  and  especially  the  cook,  treat  me  with  suspicion,  as  if 
I  were  determined  to  destroy  all  their  privileges  and  to  turn  the 
house  upside  down. 

The  other  morning  I  went  downstairs  somewhat  earlier  than 
the  rest  of  the  family,  and  ventured  to  move  the  chairs  out  of 
their  usual  rigid  line  against  the  wall,  in  which  position  they 
really  looked  too  much  like  a  class  of  some  kind,  but  when 
Cousin  Euphemia  came  down,  she  threw  an  astonished  glance 
around  the  newly  arranged  room,  and  without  waiting  to  greet 
me,  hurried  all  the  chairs,  except  the  chair  I  was  sitting  in,  back 
against  the  wall,  murmuring  something  meanwhile  about  the 
custom  of  the  house. 

On  Sunday  I  planned  a  particularly  nice  dinner,  as  I  thought, 
and  took  great  pains  about  the  serving,  but  I  found  that  it  was 
regarded  with  disfavor,  and  when  I  asked  Aunt  Mary  afterwards 
if  anything  was  wrong,  she  replied  with  some  hesitation,  "  Well, 
my  dear,  you  know,  we  have  always  been  accustomed  to  have 
boiled  fowl  for  dinner  on  Sunday,  it  always  was  dear  mother's 
custom  and  we  have  followed  it  ever  since." 

And  then  I  really  do  not  know  which  is  the  greater  nui- 
sance, Cousin  Euphemia's  gray  parrot,  Sultan,  or  Aunt  Mary's 
cat,  Nebuchadnezzar.  Sultan  screams  continually,  is  as  des- 
potic as  his  name  implies,  and  has  to  be  fed  twice  a  day  with 
food  especially  prepared,  and  the  cook  is  certain  to  be  prepar- 
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ing  it  if  I  want  anything  in  a  hurry.  The  cat  —  I  hate  cats —  is 
generally  lying  in  the  most  comfortable  chair  in  the  sitting-room, 
which  unluckily  is  a  plush  one. 

I  suppose  I  shall  get  used  to  all  this  in  time,  but  until  then 
I  am  dreadfully  bored  by  the  "customs  of  the  family." 

Barbara  French. 


Co  ZTCy  Dreams. 

Strange  fantasies  that  come  and  go, 
Why  do  ye  haunt  me  everywhere  ? 
I  look  into  the  summer  night, 
I  find  you  lurking  even  there. 

You  steal  upon  me  by  my  haunts, 
And  clasp  me  willing  in  your  arms. 
Sweet,  happy  dreams,  tormenting  joys  ! 
Why  fascinate  me  with  your  charms  ? 

When  starlight  creeps  upon  the  shore, 
And  mists  come  from  the  troubled  sea, 
Your  witchery  so  strangely  real 
Is  always  near  to  conquer  me. 

Far  out  where  sky  bends  down  to  sea, 
The  white  spray  tosses,  restless  still, 
And  dreams,  alluring,  whisper  low 
In  mockery  their  thoughts  to  me. 

Beulah  Field. 


3liab,  Book  \,  5706U, 


The  heavenly  gods,  in  the  great  hall  of  Zeus, 
Were  troubled  at  the  strife  of  king  and  queen  ; 
Hephaestus,  skilful  artist  then  addressed  them, 
A  service  of  affection  rendering 
To  white-armed  Hera,  to  his  mother  dear. 

"  Now  surely  dreadful  things,  not  to  be  borne, 
Will  come  about,  if  thus,  because  of  men, 
Ye  two  strive,  quarrelling,  before  the  gods. 
Our  noble  banquet  will  no  pleasure  give 
When  baser  feelings  conquer.    But  I  urge 
My  mother,  prudent  though  her  counsels  be, 
To  yield  to  my  dear  father  lovingly, 
That  not  again  my  father  Zeus  may  chide, 
Nor  to  our  pleasant  banquet  bring  confusion. 
If  only  Zeus,  god  of  the  thunderbolt, 
Should  wish  to  drive  us  from  our  places  here, 
He  is  by  far  the  mightiest  of  us  all. 
But  speak  thou  to  him  now  with  gentle  word, 
And  soon  the  Olympian's  favor  will  be  with  us." 
He  rose  and  placed  a  cup  with  handles  two, 
In  his  dear  mother's  hands,  and  said  to  her, 

"  Endure,  my  mother,  although  thou  art  grieved, 
Lest  I  behold  thee,  dear  as  thou  hast  been, 
Beaten,  before  my  face ;  for  then  no  wise 
Could  I  assist  thee,  pained  tho'  I  should  be. 
For  hard  is  the  Olympian  to  oppose. 
Now  once  when  I  rushed  on  impetuously, 
Fired  to  resist,  he  seized  me  by  the  foot, 
And  hurled  me  from  the  threshold  of  the  gods. 
All  day  I  fell,  and  at  the  set  of  sun 
1  dropped  on  Lemnos.    Very  little  life 
Was  still  left  in  me ;  then  the  Lemnians, 
Straightway  when  I  had  fallen,  helped  me  rise." 
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When  he  had  spoken  thus  the  goddess  smiled, 
The  goddess,  white-armed  Hera,  and  received 
The  goblet  from  Hephaestus  smilingly. 
Then,  dipping  the  sweet  nectar  from  the  bowl, 
He  poured  it  out  for  all  the  other  gods, 
Serving  from  left  to  right.    And  there  arose 
Among  the  happy  gods,  increasing  laughter 
To  see  Hephaestus  bustling  through  the  hall. 
Thus,  then,  all  day,  until  the  set  of  sun, 
They  banqueted,  and  every  soul  received 
Like  portion  with  the  rest ;  nor  did  they  lack 
The  vibrant  music  of  Apollo's  lyre, 
Nor  sweet  tones  of  the  Muses,  in  their  songs, 
Replying,  one  to  another  with  clear  voice. 
But  when,  at  last,  bright  Helios  sank  down, 
The  gods  returned,  each  to  his  home  to  rest ; 
For  glorious,  strong  Hephaestus  there  had  built, 
With  knowing  mind,  a  house  for  every  one. 
And  Zeus,  the  Olympian,  ruler  of  the  stars, 
Went  to  his  couch,  where  he  was  wont  to  lie 
Whenever  sleep  refreshing  stole  on  him. 
Reclining  there  he  slumbered,  by  the  side 
Of  Hera,  mistress  of  the  golden  throne. 

Delight  W.  Hall. 


Ctn  Unwritten  Cegenb. 

(A  Story  of  Stones.) 

We  were  sitting  around  a  large  camp-fire  of  pine  and  spruce 
boughs,  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  mountains  of  Turkey, 
listening  to  the  cheery  sound  of  the  twigs  as  they  crackled  and 
roared  with  the  heat,  and  watching  the  whole  mountain  side 
light  suddenly  as  flame  after  flame  shot  into  the  air. 

For  a  month  we  had  been  camping  in  the  beautiful  moun- 
tains of  the  Taurus  range,  and  on  this  particular  day,  we  had 
left  our  tents  far  below  in  the  valley,  and  had  tramped  over  a 
stony  and  rocky  road  to  Sunrise  Peak,  as  the  mountain  was 
called,  with  preparations  to  stay  all  night.  For  an  hour  the 
Babba  had  been  telling  us  curious  stories  and  legends,  and 
finally  when  there  was  a  little  pause  we  asked  him  if  there  were 
not  some  legend  about  the  stones  which  lay  so  heavily  scatter- 
ed all  around  us.    He  replied  with  the  following  story. 

"  Long,  long  ago,  when  the  earth  had  but  for  a  short  time 
been  formed  from  chaos,  and  there  were  no  living  things  on  its 
face,  the  Almighty  Allah  sent  some  of  his  most  faithful  servants 
to  supply  the  earth  with  things  needful  for  man.  To  one  man 
he  gave  an  enormous  bag  of  seeds  for  all  kinds  of  fruit-bearing 
trees,  and  plants,  and  flowers ;  to  another  a  bag  of  weeds,  and 
briars  and  thorns  ;  while  to  one,  larger  and  stronger  than  any  of 
the  others,  he  gave  a  bag  of  stones,  with  the  order  to  distribute 
them  evenly  over  all  the  earth. 

"  This  most  mighty  of  the  King's  followers  found  it  no  easy 
matter  to  do  as  his  Master  had  commanded,  neither  did  he 
enjoy  his  task.  Yet  he  did  very  well  until  he  came  to  Turkey. 
But  here,  staggering  under  the  weight  of  his  burden,  he  fell  ; 
the  bag  broke,  and  the  stones  rolled  everywhere  over  the  land. 
They  could  not  be  regathered,  and  for  this  reason  our  country 
is  so  barren  and  stony." 

Thus  spoke  the  old  Babba.  By  the  time  he  had  ended,  the 
fire  had  sunk  to  ashes  and  the  rocky  mountain-side  was  hidden 
from  our  sight.  So,  saying  good-night,  we  went  to  our  bunks  of 
fresh  hemlock  boughs,  and  dreamed  of  the  curious  legend  we 
had  heard.  Harriet  A.  Lee. 


Character  Sketch  of  a  Woman. 

WOMAN  is  said  to  be  in  her  prime  when  she  is  forty,  yet 


■*  one  of  the  most  interesting  women  I  know  is  sixty  years 

of  age  and  seems  to  grow  more  attractive  every  day  of  her  life. 

She  is  interesting  to  all  classes  of  people.  Old  people  who 
are  restless  find  in  her  a  soothing  and  comforting  companion. 
There  is  one  nervous  old  gentleman  especially  who  sits  quietly 
for  hours,  listening  to  her  reading.  He  probably  gets  very  little 
meaning  from  what  he  hears,  but  the  smoothness  and  charm  of 
her  voice  is  enough  to  soothe  him.  But  with  children  she  seems 
like  a  child.  She  can  make  all  kinds  of  rag-dolls  —  from  a  big 
stout  washer-woman  to  a  poor  invalid  creature  made  out  of  a 
veil.  For  several  years  a  large  old  apple  tree  in  her  yard  sup- 
plied a  little  girl  with  gum-drops.  Every  morning  the  tree  had 
a  fresh  crop  and  every  morning  it  was  dutifully  watered  from  a 
little  red  sprinkling-can.  Occasionally  the  gum-drops  seemed 
to  run  short  and  raisins  took  their  places,  but  there  was  not  a 
doubt  in  the  little  maid's  mind  that  the  big  apple  tree  produced 
them  all.  Children  from  all  the  neighborhood  flock  to  hear 
her  tell  stories,  and  she  seems  never  to  be  without  a  new  one. 
And  when  the  children  grow  up  she  is  as  willing  to  help  them 
with  their  Alpha,  Beta  and  Gamma,  as  she  has  formerly  been  to 
tell  them  of  the  owl  and  the  pussy-cat. 

She  is  a  conspicuous  member  of  a  literary  club.  Her 
papers  are  always  instructive  and  at  the  same  time  bright  and 
charming.  If  there  is  anything  to  be  read  to  the  club,  she  is 
always  asked  to  read  it  and  can  make  an  old  worn-out  selection 
seem  like  a  new  found  thing  of  beauty. 

She  is  very  fond  of  writing  verse  and  writes  charmingly. 
Not  long  ago  she  wrote  a  poem  to  several  of  her  young  friends, 
the  occasion  being  the  eighteenth  birthday  of  one  of  them.  The 
poem,  in  which  each  girl  was  called  by  the  name  of  a  flower, 
was  published  in  a  paper,  and  the  names  were  so  well  chosen 
that  all  of  the  girls  were  recognized. 

But  while  she  is  reading  and  writing  and  being  kind  to 
people,  dust  collects  on  the  furniture  and  ornaments  in  her 
house.  And  always,  to  the  amusement  of  her  friends,  she  won- 
ders where  it  comes  from  and  why  it  stays.      Reba  K.  Baxter. 


Some  Sfyattereb  Ctir  (tastks  of  cm  Olb  ZHaib. 

|  KNOW  that  I  have  very  seldom  in  my  life  been  given  to 
building  air  castles  ;  but  this  evening  as  I  sit  by  my  fire- 
side, with  my  pet  cat  purring  in  my  lap,  a  sort  of  dreaminess 
comes  over  me,  and  I  find  myself  recalling  my  childhood  and 
girlhood  days,  and  the  one  day  in  particular  in  which  I  planned 
my  future. 

I  remember  distinctly  that  the  day  was  bright  and  invigorat- 
ing, and,  as  I  walked  along  the  beach,  watching  the  tossing  and 
sparkling  waves,  my  girlish  mind  was  filled  with  bright  visions 
of  the  future. 

Being  only  a  young  and  foolish  thing,  (I  had  not  then 
learned  the  conceit  and  stupid  officiousness  of  the  opposite  sex), 
I  am  not  surprised  to  recall  that  the  central  figure  of  these 
visions  took  the  form  of  a  handsome  suitor. 

Although  it  was  secondary  in  importance  to  his  good  looks, 
and  to  his  passion  for  me  alone,  I  remember  planning  that  his 
worldly  goods,  which  he  would  of  course  vow  to  lay  at  my  feet, 
should  consist  of  a  large  income  and  a  handsome  establishment 
of  which  I  should  be  mistress. 

How  ridiculous  it  all  seems  to  me  now,  when  I  think  how  I 
even  planned  our  wedding  trip,  where  we  should  go,  and  the 
fine  gowns  that  I  should  have  !  What  a  firm  conviction  I  had 
that  we  should  "live  happy  ever  after!"  (As  if  it  could  be 
possible  to  enjoy  anything  with  a  man  forever  hanging  around  ! ) 

For  I  have  yet  to  see  the  man  whom  I  could  endure  : 
namely,  a  man  who  would  mind  his  own  affairs  and  let  me  mind 
mine  ;  who  would  not  upon  entering  the  house,  pull  all  the 
blinds  up,  and  let  the  sun  fade  the  best  carpet ;  who  would  not 
object  to  my  pet  cat,  my  canary,  and  my  band  box ;  and  who 
above  all  would  not  be  sentimental. 

And  so,  although  some  malicious  person  may  be  inclined  to 
say  "  sour  grapes,"  I  declare  that  I  am  thankful  I  have  never 
married,  and  that  these  air  castles  of  my  youth  were  shattered. 

Elizabeth  Stone  Douglass. 


Steamer  Pay. 


TT  is  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  of  an  exceedingly  warm  day 
in  August,  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  Everyone  who 
possesses  a  spy  glass  or  a  telescope  is  up  in  his  attic  or  the  high- 
est place  he  can  find  to  watch  for  the  Austrian  Lloyd  steamer. 
It  comes  once  a  week  only  and  brings  most  of  the  mail  and 
passengers,  although  the  French  and  the  Russian  and  even  the 
Kourtji  bring  some. 

The  wind  is  rather  strong  and  the  steamer  is  not  yet  sighted. 
The  people,  becoming  weary  of  watching,  go  to  do  a  little  work. 
But  at  last,  at  about  ten  o'clock  a  tiny  black  object  with  a  small 
puff  of  smoke  against  the  horizon,  is  seen  to  round  Cape  Yorgos. 
The  word  is  quickly  passed  from  one  to  another.  The  boatmen 
and  Ka'ikjees  prepare  their  boats,  the  drivers  make  ready  their 
carriages  and  the  custom-house  officers  take  a  fresh  cigarette. 

The  steamer  draws  nearer  and  nearer  and  it  is  now  seen  to 
be  the  Austrian  Lloyd,  because  of  its  low  bowsprit,  its  perfect 
proportions  and  lastly,  when  the  steamer  is  near  enough,  by  its 
Austrian  flag  with  its  double  coat  of  arms  and  the  red,  white 
and  green  stripes.  The  steamer  is  a  mile  away  now  and  the 
boatmen  set  out  from  the  shore.  It  is  the  "  Aurora,"  one  of  the 
finest  and  fleetest  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd  steamers,  and  now  it  is 
in  the  harbour.  But  before  any  one  can  land,  the  first  officer 
must  be  rowed  ashore  to  the  Government  House  to  get  a  per- 
mit for  the  passengers  to  land  and  to  pay  the  harbour  dues. 
This  is  done  very  quickly  and  the  anchor  is  scarcely  thrown  and 
the  steps  lowered  when  the  boatmen  scramble  over  the  sides  of 
the  steamer.  They  run  after  the  different  passengers,  seizing 
their  baggage  and  commencing  to  make  bargains  with  them. 
The  bargaining  completed  and  the  feeing  of  the  stewards,  the 
passengers  are  rowed  off  to  the  custom-house  where  their  pass- 
ports are  shown  and  their  baggage  carefully  examined.  This 
done,  they  walk  or  ride  to  their  destinations. 
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In  the  meanwhile  the  sailors  are  busy  working  the  "  donkey- 
engine,"  loading  the  steamer  with  sheep  and  corn  for  Batoum. 
After  this  is  done  and  the  new  passengers  have  embarked,  at 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  steamer  sails  out  of  the 
harbour  for  Russia. 

Leslie  S.  Crawford. 


Book  Hetneros. 


"  The  Letters  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson."  A  very  inter- 
esting series  of  letters  written  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  and 
edited  by  Sidney  Colvin,  has  recently  been  concluded  in  "  Sctibner's 
Magazine 

The  series  begins  with  letters  from  Mr.  Stevenson  to  his  father 
and  mother  before  he  was  twenty  years  old,  and  ends  with  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  written  a  few  days  before  the  writer's  death.  The 
letters  are  written  from  Anstruther,  Wick,  Edinburgh,  Mentone, 
Hyeres,  Monterey,  San  Francisco,  Davos,  Bournemouth,  Saranac 
Lake,  on  board  the  ship  Casco,  Honolulu,  and  Samoa;  and 
describe  his  life  in  these  different  places,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  Anstruther,  Wick,  and  Edinburgh,  he  visited  in  a  vain  search 
for  health. 

The  letters  portray  the  character  of  Mr.  Stevenson.  As  a 
son  and  husband  he  was  affectionate,  and  his  friends  found 
in  him  a  true,  as  well  as  lovable  friend. 

He  was  sympathetic.  In  a  letter  to  his  father  he  says,  "I  am 
so  sorry  to  hear  of  poor  Mr.  M.'s  death.  He  was  really  so 
amiable  and  kind  that  no  one  could  help  liking  him;  and  carrying 
away  a  pleasant  recollection  of  his  simple,  happy  ways.  I 
hope  you  will  communicate  to  all  the  family  how  much  I  feel 
with  them." 

He  was  very  sociable,  always  wishing  for  company,  but  often 
he  was  unable  to  receive  his  callers,  on  account  of  his  poor  health. 

He  had  one  illusion-that  he  was  going  to  be  rich.  He 
writes  to  a  friend,  "  I  am  going  to  make  a  fortune,  it  has  not 
yet  begun,  for  I  am  not  yet  clear  of  debt;  but  as  soon  as  I  can, 
I  begin  upon  the  fortune.  I  shall  begin  it  with  a  half-penny, 
and  it  shall  end  with  horses  and  yachts  and  all  the  fun  of 
the  fair." 

That  he  loved  nature  is  shown  in  a  letter  to  Edmund  Gosse, 
written  from  Hyeres.  He  says,  "  This  spot,  our  garden  and 
our  view,  are  sub-celestial.  I  sing  daily  with  my  Bunyan  that 
great  bard, 

'  I  dwell  already  the  next  door  to  Heaven  !  '  " 

Among  his  correspondents  were  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds,  Mr. 
F.  Locker-Sampson,  Mr.    Will   H.    Low,    Mr.    Henry  James,  Mr. 
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Edmund  Gosse,  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin,  Miss  B.oodie,  Mrs.  Fairchilds, 
his  father  and  mother,  and  his  wife. 

In  the  series  there  is  a  picture  of  his  birthplace  at  Edin- 
burgh, several  views  of  Mentone,  and  several  pictures  of  his 
different  homes.    There  is  also  a  fac-simile  of  his  hand-writing. 

Those  who  have  been  enjoying  the  letters  as  they  have  appeared 
in  magazine  form  will  rejoice  that  the  two  volumes,  now  in  press, 
contain  these  letters  and  as  many  more  from  Stevenson's  de- 
lightful  pen.    [Charles  Scribner's  Sous.] 

"The  Gospel  Writ  in  Steel"  by  Arthur  Paterson  is  a  story 
of  the  Civil  War  and  the  point  of  view  is  distinctly  that  of  a 
Northerner.  The  title  signifies  the  good  news  of  emancipation 
brought  and  made  real  to  the  slaves  through  the  shedding  of 
much  blood  or,  in  other  words,  a  war  for  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity. It  is  a  charming  little  love  story  dealing  chiefly  with 
life  on  the  farm  at  Chippewa,  Wisconsin,  although  we  are  in- 
troduced to  such  a  great  personage  even  as  Abraham  Lincoln. 
The  love  story  is  joined  with  part  of  the  history  of  the  war, 
but  one  does  not  feel  at  all  that  it  is  a  history ;  and  the  whole 
plot  is  so  vivid  and  exciting,  made  especially  so  because  of  the 
fine  character  drawing,  that  one  does  not  wish  to  lay  the  book 
aside  until  it  is  finished. 

We  are  introduced  first  of  all  to  Chippewa  and  its  society  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  then  from  Chippewa  the  scene 
is  transferred  to  many  battle  fields.  That  Mr.  Paterson  feels 
strongly  the  suffering  which  our  soldiers  had  to  undergo  in  the 
prisons  of  the  South,  is  revealed  by  the  hero's  feelings  of  horror, 
anger,  and  sympathy  when  he  goes  to  Sautanelle  Prison  for  the 
purpose  of  rescuing  a  fellow-citizen.   [D.  Appleton  &  Co.~\ 

"  Richard  Carvel,"  by  Winston  Churchill  is  a  novel  which 
will  appeal  to  all  lovers  of  adventure,  and  to  those  who  are  interest- 
ed in  the  period  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  scene  of  the  first 
part  of  the  story  is  Annapolis,  Maryland.  Then  the  story  is  carried 
forward  to  the  London  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  author  has  taken  for  his  hero,  a  brave  and  handsome  young 
man  who  has  a  great  many  exciting  adventures.  The  story  is  told  by 
the  hero  to  his  grandchildren.      The  comforting  assurance  that  is 
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given  us  at  the  beginning  of  the  story  that  he  has  attained  in  his  old 
age  his  dearest  wishes,  carries  us  most  hopefully  over  the  many  perils 
and  pitfalls  of  his  exciting  youth. 

The  love  story  is  very  absorbing.  Dorothy  Manners,  the  girl 
with  whom  Richard  is  in  lo°Ve,  is  most  ideal  in  all  external  respects. 
There  is  nothing  half  way  about  her.  She  is  not  called  pretty.  She 
is  perfectly  beautiful  She  does  not  have  two  or  three  admirers,  she 
has  a  score.  The  description  of  her  reign  in  London  as  a  belle  is  most 
satisfying  to  those  who  wish  a  heroine  to  be  not  only  interesting  but 
superlatively  admirable  in  every  way.  Dorothy  at  first  treats  Richard 
with  a  great  deal  of  capriciousness  and  makes  us  very  angry  with  her 
for  using  such  a  fascinating  and  adorable  man  in  so  cruel  a  fashion. 
But,  we  assure  those  who  do  not  like  an  unhappy  ending  to  a  story, 
that  it  all  turns  out  happily  in  the  end. 

The  historical  back  ground  is  picturesque  and  vivid.  Both  the 
life  among  the  gay  and  fashionable  nobility  in  London,  and  the  life 
among  the  colonists  in  America,  gives  a  very  strong  impression  of  the 
times.  The  description  of  the  characters  of  Charles  Fox  and  his 
contemporaries  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  parts  of  the  book. 

The  style  of  "  Richard  Carvel"  is  very  simple  and  easy,  quite 
colloquial  in  fact  as  it  should  be,  since  the  hero  is  telling  the  story. 
The  book  has  had  a  great  sale  and  through  it,  Mr.  Churchill's  former 
novel,  "  The  Celebrity,"  which  at  first  was  not  successful,  has  lately 
been  in  great  demand.    [The  MacMillan  Company.] 


In  Gilbert  Parker's  new  book,  "The  Battle  of  the  Strong" 
the  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  the  Island  of  Jersey  and  shifts  to 
the  France  of  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

As  in  the  "  Seats  of  the  Mighty,"  the  reader's  interest  begins 
with  the  first  chapter  and  he  immediately  takes  the  side  of  the  French 
struggling  for  independence. 

All  the  characters  are  well  drawn  and  one  obtains  a  good  idea 
of  the  brave  and  sturdy  inhabitants  of  Jersey.  It  is  an  historical 
novel  with  an  interesting  and  pretty  love  story  in  it.  Much  of  the 
interest  of  the  book  depends  upon  the  vivid  character  drawing. 

The  book  is  full  of  beautiful  descriptions  of  scenery.  After 
reading  it  one  can  easily  picture  the  little  island  of  Jersey  with  its 
quaint  old  towns  and  rugged,  rocky  shores.  [Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.] 
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"  Bob,  Son  of  Battle."  A  book  which  has  been  recently 
placed  before  the  public  and  one  which  is  sure  to  attract  attention 
is  Alfred  Ollivant's  u  Bob,  Son  of  Battle."  The  story  is  laid  in 
northern  England  and  deals  with  the  simple  but  admirable  peasants 
of  Daleland.  Bob,  a  gray  shepard  dog  of  a  famous  line,  is  the  hero 
of  the  story,  and  the  reader  is  made  to  feel  the  force  of  his  almost 
human  personality. 

But  the  character  which  is  brought  most  into  prominence  is  that 
of  Adam  M'Adam  who,  like  all  of  his  neighbors  is  a  farmer  and 
sheep-owner.  He  was  unfortunate  in  life  and  as  a  consequence 
seemed  to  think  it  only  right  that  he  should  be  malicious  and  unchar- 
itable to  the  whole  world.  To  his  son  and  only  relative  he  is  brutal. 
In  marked  contrast  to  the  character  of  M'Adam  is  that  of  his 
bitterest  enemy,  James  Moore,  a  man  as  noble  and  majestic  as  the 
wind-swept  hills  of  his  native  region.  M'Adam's  son,  David,  regards 
James  Moore  as  his  protector,  and  as  a  consequence  only  increases 
his  father's  hatred  of  them  both.  Though  M'Adam  is  the  villain 
of  the  book,  he  is  no  cowardly  villain,  and  the  only  way  in  which 
David  is  like  his  father,  is  in  his  reckless  bravery.  One  thing  which 
interests  the  reader  in  M'Adam  is  the  tender  love  and  reverence 
he  has  for  his  dead  wife.  Her  memory  is  sacred  to  him,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  last  promise  he  made  her,  he  vainly  attempted,  at  rare 
intervals,  reconciliation  with  David.  His  only  friend  is  an  immense 
ferocious  and  courageous  shepard  dog,  as  like  his  master  in  every 
characteristic,  as  James  Moore's  noble  intelligent  dog,  Bob,  son  of 
Battle  is  like  him.  The  one  aim  of  M'Adam's  life  is  to  train  "  Red 
Bull  "  so  that  he  may  excel  the  famous  gray  dog  in  sheep  handling. 

Not  once  during  the  story  does  the  reader's  interest  lag,  and  by 
the  author's  subtile  power  his  sympathies  are  swayed  from  one  side 
to  the  other.  Now  it  is  James  Moore  who,  by  his  nobility  and  even 
temper  attracts  interest,  and  now  it  is  M'Adam  with  his  bitter  resent- 
ment, his  jealousy  and  his  friendlessness.  The  author's  style  is 
clear  and  forcible  and  he  has  the  admirable  gift  of  keeping  himself 
out  of  view  and  of  bringing  his  characters  into  marked  prominence. 
From  the  bitter,  passionate  M'Adam  to  the  sweet  and  noble  Maggie, 
daughter  of  James  Moore,  each  character  has  an  intense  individuality. 
The  conversation,  being  in  the  dialect  of  the  north  of  England, 
strengthens  the  realistic  element  of  the  book. 

Bits  of  rugged  English  scenery  —  masses  of  jagged  rock  on  the 
hill-slope;  still,  deep  pools;  a  whirlwind  chaos  of  snow;  and  the 
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golden  days  of  English  summer — add  beauty  and  vividness  to  the 
book  and  complete  it  as  a  charming  whole.   [Doubleday  and  McClure.~\ 

The  title  of  William  Dean  Howell's  novel,  "  Ragged  Lady," 
signifies  the  decline  of  a  fortune.  The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid 
partly  in  a  New  England  village  and  partly  in  Venice  and  Florence. 
A  young  country  girl  travels,  as  a  companion,  with  a  wealthy  and 
uneducated  woman.  They  go  to  Boston  and  New  York,  spending 
most  of  their  time  shut  up  in  hotels.  The  greater  part  of  the  story 
deals  with  their  life  in  Italy. 

The  best  drawn  characters  are  Clementina  and  Mrs.  Lander. 
Clementina  is  the  pretty  little  country  girl  who  seems  to  be  entirely 
unaffected  by  all  the  attentions  that  she  receives. 

Mrs.  Lander  alway  has  a  great  many  ailments  and  makes  them 
the  subject  of  the  greater  part  of  her  conversation.  She  seems  to  be 
usually  very  kind  hearted,  although  a  little  jealous  if  she  does  not 
receive  a  good  deal  of  attention.  Two  of  the  principal  characters 
are  weakly  drawn. 

The  book  contains  a  great  deal  of  conversation  which  reveals 
not  only  the  individualities  but  also  the  characteristics  of  the  local 
scenery  of  the  story.  The  style  is  easy  and  charming.  The  characters 
are  every  day  sort  of  people  and  the  entire  interest  of  the  book  seems 
to  be  in  the  character  drawing. 

The  book  will  appeal  to  those  who  are  fond  of  stories  of  every 
day  life  and  who  appreciate  Howells  great  power  of  delineation. 

\_Harper  B?-others.~\ 


(Ebitortals. 


Last  summer  Gov.  Rollins  instituted  in  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire,  a  week  of  reunion  known  as  "  Old  Home  Week." 
It  was  his  hope  that  those  who  had  gone  out  from  New  Hamp- 
shire towns  to  make  homes  in  other  towns  and  cities,  would  re- 
turn to  their  ancestral  hearthstones.  The  plan  worked  out  so 
successfully  that  New  Hampshire  expects  to  celebrate  their 
August  festival  again  in  the  coming  summer,  and  the  state  of 
Maine  plans  to  make  a  similar  effort. 

The  Commencement  season  at  Abbot  is  always  a  time  of 
reunion  but  the  number  of  returning  daughters  varies  from  year 
to  year.  Always  there  are  some  of  the  older  girls  who  stay 
away  because  they  are  not  sure  of  meeting  any  of  their  class- 
mates. May  we  not  have  a  general  return  of  the  Alumnae  this 
coming  June,  to  give  and  to  receive  courage,  good  cheer, 
and  a  thrill  of  inspiration,  in  the  gathering  about  the  Common 
hearthstone?  Would  not  such  a  school  Home  Week  warm  our 
hearts  and  quicken  our  love  and  loyalty  to  our  Alma  Mater? 

The  fall  of  1899  marks  the  introduction  of  a  new  curriculum 
of  studies  in  Abbot  Academy.  Those  of  our  readers  who  have 
not  seen  the  last  Circular  and  Catalogue  of  the  school,  will  be 
interested  to  know  in  what  direction  changes  have  been  made 
and  how  they  indicate  progress. 

The  two  most  marked  changes  are,  first,  the  division  of  the 
year  into  two  semesters  in  place  of  the  three  terms  so  long 
known  ;  and  second,  the  arrangment  of  all  studies  in  our  pro- 
gramme with  clear  indications  of  the  options  allowed.  Al- 
though these  changes  necessitate  limitations,  it  is  believed  that 
they  also  make  possible  greater  advantages. 

The  division  of  the  year  into  two  equal  parts  is  especially 
beneficial  to  the  work  in  science.  While  it  is  true  that  not  so 
many  different  scientific  subjects  can  be  pursued  by  a  student 
in  one  year,  it  is  also  true  that  she  can  obtain  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  what  she  does  undertake,  and  the  training  re- 
ceived is  much  more  valuable.    But  there  is  no  longer  need  to 
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defend  limitation  of  subjects,  since,  to  quote  from  an  article  by 
Pres.  Eliot  in  the  October  Atlantic,  it  shows  "  progress  away 
from  the  false  ideal  of  giving  useful  information,  toward  the 
ideal  of  imparting  power  and  implanting  a  longing  or  taste  for 
some  intellectual  pleasure,  like  reading  good  literature,  culti- 
vating a  natural  science,  such  as  physics  or  chemistry,  pursuing 
out  of  doors  some  branch  of  natural  history,  or  studying 
history  ";  it  shows  "  that  the  supreme  object  of  all  education, 
whether  elementary,  secondary,  or  higher,  is  to  implant  an  intel- 
lectual longing  that  will  continue  to  demand  some  satisfaction 
long  after  school  days  or  college  days  are  over." 

The  arrangement  of  studies  in  one  programme  makes  the 
course  of  study  for  the  individual  pupil  distinctly  more  flexible 
than  the  old  arrangement  in  stiff  groups,  for  it  allows  the 
privilege  of  electing  four  of  the  twelve  courses  required  for 
graduation  from  the  school.  This  privilege  has  been  carefully 
hedged  about  so  that  it  is  thought  the  charge  sometimes  made 
of  <k  easy  "  electives  is  not  possible,  and  yet  the  taste  of  the 
individual  is  given  greater  freedom.  For  instance,  if  ability  in 
German  or  French  or  Greek  has  become  evident  in  the  first 
three  years  of  work,  there  is  now  the  opportunity  given  in  the 
senior  year  to  elect  advanced  work  in  the  literature  of  any  of 
these  languages,  as  the  literary  work  of  that  year.  The  same 
thing  is  true  in  history,  mathematics  and  science.  To  quote 
Pres.  Eliot  again;  "the  immense  deepening  and  expanding 
of  human  knowledge  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  in- 
creasing sense  of  the  sanctity  of  the  individual's  gifts  and 
will-power  have  made  uniform  prescription  of  study  in  secondary 
schools  impossible  and  absurd." 

A  third  feature  of  the  new  programme  approaching  in  im- 
portance the  two  already  mentioned,  is  the  expansion  of  the 
work  in  English,  history  and  science.  The  benefit  of  this 
change  cannot  at  present  be  fully  realized,  since  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  the  programme  to  be  well  carried  out  without  increase 
of  the  teaching  force,  but  the  fact  that  a  year's  work  in  Physics 
and  in  Chemistry  is  now  required  in  place  of  a  half  year's  work. 
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illustrates  the  gain  already  made  in  scientific  subjects,  while 
the  broader  courses  planned  in  History  and  in  English  give 
much  hope  for  future  progress. 

While  there  has  been  this  year,  but  one  change  in  the 
Faculty,  Miss  Munson's  pupils  felt  that  her  going  away  meant 
much  to  them,  for  everyone  appreciated  her  thorough  and 
inspiring  work  in  the  Latin  department.  Indeed,  few  teachers 
bring  better  equipment  for  their  work  than  did  Miss  Munson, 
and  few  are  so  unsparing  of  conscientious  and  persistent  effort 
to  lead  every  class  and  every  pupil  up  to  a  high  standard  of 
excellence.  The  pleasant  letters  that  come  to  us  from  her  are 
most  welcome,  and  the  best  wishes  of  teachers  and  scholars 
go  out  to  her  in  her  new  field  of  work  in  Mrs.  Griswold's  school, 
Old  Lynne,  Connecticut. 

Miss  Mabel  G.  Bacon,  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  who  came  to  us 
this  year  as  Latin  teacher,  has  already  won  for  herself  the  en- 
thusiastic loyalty  of  her  pupils.  Miss  Bacon  is  a  graduate  of 
Smith  College  and  brings  to  her  work  here  the  fruits  of  study, 
and  of  several  year's  experience  in  teaching  elsewhere.  Her 
fine  musical  training  adds  much  to  the  social  life  of  the  school, 
and  her  leading  of  the  Glee  Club  is  heartily  enjoyed. 

Miss  Florence  Gay  (Smith  College)  of  Andover,  has  been 
engaged  this  year  in  the  English  Department,  the  increased 
work  made  possible  by  the  new  scheme  of  studies,  making  an 
increase  of  the  teaching  force  of  the  school  not  only  desirable, 
but  necessary. 

Miss  Gay's  aptitude  for  this  work  and  her  success  in  this 
branch  of  study  in  College,  were  known  to  us,  and  we  count 
the  school  fortunate  to  have  secured,  at  her  very  door,  so  com- 
petent a  teacher  of  English. 

The  editors  of  the  Courant  ask  the  attention  of  their  reader 
to  the  department  of  Book  Reviews  which  appears  for  the  first 
time  in  this  number. 
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The  seventieth  anniversary  of  Abbot  Academy  began  Sunday 
morning,  June  18,  with  the  baccalaureate  sermon,  preached  at  the 
South  church  by  the  Rev.  Cyrus  Richardson,  D.D.,  of  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Dr.  Richardson  spoke  from  the  text;  "And  there  appeared  unto  them 
tongues,  parting  asunder,  like  as  of  fire,  and  it  sat  upon  each  one  of 
them."  [Acts  2:  3.] 

TREE  EXERCISES. 

The  afternoon  of  Monday,  June  19,  opened  with  signs  of  a 
thunder  storm.  But  the  lawn  was  gay  with  visitors  in  spite  of  the 
threatening  clouds.  The  poem  of  the  day  was  read  and  the  Tree 
Song  was  partly  sung,  when  the  rain  came  down  heavily.  The  Senior 
class  sang  out  the  rest  of  the  song  on  the  piazza  of  Smith  Hall,  but 
most  of  the  audience  fled  to  the  shelter  of  Draper  Hall,  where  they 
had  a  merry  after-gathering. 

PROGRAM : 

CLASS  POEM. 

The  gentle  stream  has  met  the  ocean  wide, 

Whose  broad  expanse,  with  large  and  mighty  waves, 
Takes  to  itself  the  river  and  its  tide 

With  rush  and  swirl  in  jagged  rock-bound  caves. 
The  tiny  craft  has  crossed  the  sandy  bar ; 

Leaps  with  a  start  and  shivers  like  a  dove, 
Then  gently  glides  along  with  sweep  of  stream 

Out  to  the  ocean  deep ;  and  seems  a  star 
Whose  light  does  faintly  shine  from  Heaven  above, 

Grows  dim  and  fades ;  becomes  a  misty  gleam. 

From  'mong  the  hills  a  little  stream  did  sweep, 

Flowed  through  sweet  meadows  green,  in  fun  and  play, 
Grew  wide  and  strong, — a  river  broad  and  deep. 

The  little  boat  has  wound  its  toilsome  way 
To  the  great  ocean,  from  the  streamlet's  source. 

Fought  now  by  shallows,  now  by  sharp-toothed  rocks. 
Blown  to  and  fro  by  winds  from  the  warm  south, 

But  hemmed  in  still  by  banks  through  all  its  course, 
Which  will  no  longer  shield  her  from  rude  shocks 

When  once  the  craft  has  past  the  river's  mouth. 
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See  how  the  gentle  breezes  of  the  sea 

Welcome  the  little  boat,  which  drifting  out 
From  the  protecting  river  and  its  sea, 

Braves  billows  fierce  which  wildly  toss  about, 
Leaving  with  motion  swift  the  headlands  bold. 

The  shore  is  rugged  and  the  waves  dash  high, 
The  seaweed  dank  floats  with  the  rising  tide, 

The  dashed-up  spray  gleams  like  the  miser's  gold, 
And  sparkling  shines  and  rises  to  the  sky, 

Received  again  on  ocean's  bosom  wide. 

The  slender  boat,  when  sure  her  fears  are  past, 

Beholds  the  ocean  wide  with  thrills  of  joy. 
Restraint  is  o'er ;  and  freedom  hers  at  last. 

Enclosing  banks  can  no  more  her  annoy 
That  ever  gave  her  course  a  single  path. 

Beyond  is  life  with  all  its  changing  sky. 
The  ocean  offers  her  a  choice  of  ways. 

One  must  she  take,  and  dare  old  Neptune's  wrath. 
Swiftly  before  her  screaming  sea  gulls  fly, 

Leading  her  forth  into  the  distant  haze. 

What  lies  beyond  the  haze  she  enters  now? 

Is  but  uncertainty  and  chance  the  end  ? 
Ah  no,  God's  hand  still  guides  the  feeble  prow, 

And  keeps  it  from  the  maelstrom's  downward  trend. 
Whether  we  win  the  goal  of  life  or  not 

Depends  upon  our  courage  to  oppose 
Wrong  rising  up,  an  ever  present  wraith. 

The  joy  and  pain  with  which  the  years  are  fraught 
Bring  strength  and  power  to  the  soul  which  grows. 
For  life  is  needed  wisdom,  courage,  faith. 

^Mary  Avis  Kenniston. 

Transfer  of  the  Spade,  Miss  Whitney,  Miss  Gutterson. 

TREE  SONG. 

Hail  tree  day  !  hail  to  thee  ! 

Grant  us  a  message  sweet, 
While  we  together  stand 

Planting  our  tree. 
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Long  may  its  branches  wave, 

While  we  life's  battles  brave, 
Keeping  our  memories  here, 

Happy  and  dear. 

Our  lives  will  drift  apart, 

Our  work  begin  anew, 
Still  may  we  evermore 

Be  joined  in  heart, 
That  those  who  follow  —  share 

Cherish  and  guard  with  care 
This  little  linden  tree, 

Our  wish  will  be. 

Dear  Saviour,  be  our  guide, 

As  now  we  enter  life, 
Help  us  to  do  our  part 

Where'er  we  bide  ! 
Oh,  let  our  lives  be  bright, 

Active  and  full  of  light, 
And  may  Thy  love  e'er  shine 

On  ninety-nine. 

Harriet  Greaves  Dodson. 

Monday  evening,  the  Draper  Recital. 

PROGRAM. 

Piano,  Festival  March,  Schubert 

MISS  CHAPMAN  AND  MISS  REDFORD. 

Helen's  Babies,       .  John  Habberton 

MARY  ETHEL  BANCROFT,  Andover. 

Love  Me,  Love  My  Dog,       ....   Richard  Harding  Davis 
Cornelia  woodhull  pickard,  Portland,  Maine. 

Wee  Willie  Winkle,  Rudyard  Kipling 

beulah  field,  Arlington. 

Garden  scene  from  "  Mary  Stuart,"  Schiller 

Elizabeth  —  Constance  reed  gutterson,  Winchester. 
Mary  Stuart —  emma  Frances  bixby,  Francestown,  N.  H. 

Aunt  Sylvia's  First  Lesson  in  Geography,  

mercer  mason,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  Daughter  of  the  Regiment, 


Ouida 


MARY  ELIZABETH  MERRIAM,  Springfield. 

The  Old  Man,  Eugene  Field 

grace  Frances  fleek,  Newark,  O. 


BERTHA  ELIZABETH  GAGE,  Haverhill. 

Class  Day  Exercises,  Tuesday,  June  20,  at  9.30  a.  m.,  at  the  Acad- 
emy Hall. 

PROGRAM. 

Part  Song —  The  Lonely  Rose,  Hermes 

FIDELIO  SOCIETY. 

Essay  —  Medieval  and  Modern  Thought,         .  . 

MISS  KENNISTON. 

Essay  —  Sidney  Lanier.   .       .  . 

MISS  RICHARDSON. 

Piano — a.  Prelude  in  C,  J.  S.  Bach 


MISS  HERRICK. 

Recitation  —  Selections  from  "  A  Year  of  Shame."  William  Watson 

MISS  PAINE. 

Essay  —  The  Landscapes  of  George  Eliot,  and  the  Valedictory. 

MISS  WHITNEY. 

Piano  —  Menuet  "  Fire  Music."  Haendal 

MISS  HERRICK  AND  MISS  SPERRY. 

Tuesday,  June  20,  10.45  A-  M->  at  tne  South  Church. 

PROGRAM. 

Voluntary  and  March  

Benedictus,  S.  M.  Downs 

FIDELIO  SOCIETY,  SOLO  BY  MISS  KNIGHT. 

Invocation  —  Rev.  Wm.  P.  Fisher,  of  Brunswick,  Me. 

Te  Deum  —  Antiphon  S.  M.  Downs 

CHOIR  AND  SCHOOL. 

Address  —  Prof.  William  H.  Ryder  

Presentation  of  Diplomas  —  Rev.  Edward  G.  Porter. 

Parting  Hymn —  S.  M.  Downs 

Prayer  and  Benediction  —  Rev.  Frederick  A.  Wilson. 


Bobby  Shaftoe, 


Homer  Green 


b.  Solfeggietto. 


E.  Bach 
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The  school  led  by  the  Fidelio  Society,  entered  the  church  singing 
the  processional  hymn,  "  Ten  Thousand  Times  Ten  Thousand." 
Prof.  Ryder  spoke  upon,  "The  Power,  the  Rights  and  the  Duties  of 
the  Minority." 

Just  before  the  presentation  of  the  diplomas,  Prof.  Churchill 
spoke  of  the  out  going  College  Preparatory  class,  of  whom  one  went 
to  Mount  Holyoke,  four  to  Wellesley,  two  to  Smith  and  one,  Miss 
Lillian  Mooers  of  Lawrence,  gained  the  first  scholarship  of  $300.  for 
the  excellence  of  her  entrance  examination  papers  at  Bryn  Mawr. 

Names  of  the  graduating  class  and  the  subjects  of  their  final 
essays  : 

ELVENA  LOUISA  BELL,  Lowell 

The  Personal  Sentiments  in  the  Poetry  of  Matthew  Arnold. 
ALICE  BERTHA  CASE,  Andover,  Coxx. 

Some  Realistic  Novelists. 
HELEN  PICKARD  DANA,  Westbrook,  Me. 

The  character  of  the  Jew  in  English  History. 
HARRIET  GREAVES  DODSON,  Andover 

Tree  Song. 

GRACE  WARREN  EARLE,  Cohasset 

Pictures  from  the  Divine  Comedy. 
AGNES  RAMSEY  FOGG,  Bridgtox,  Me. 

Jane  Austen's  Gentlewomen. 
MARY  AVIS  KENNISTON,  Boothbay  Harbor,  Me. 

Medieval  and  Modern  Thought.    Dante  ;  Goethe. 
ELIZABETH  EVERTS  PAINE,  Andover 

A  Translation  of  Froissart's  "  Virelai  of  the  Mourning  Lover." 
ELIZABETH  GARLAND  RICHARDSON,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Sidney  Lanier. 

MARY  ELIZABETH  RYDER,  Axdover 

A  Dramatization  of  "  Lady  Stalland's  Diamond.1' 
CATHERINE  WHITE  SANFORD,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Some  Enigmas  in  Art. 
GEORGIA  MAYHEW  WHITNEY,  Haverhill 

The  Landscapes  of  George  Eliot. 
MABOTH  LILLIAN  WOLFENDEN,  Attleboro 

Clytemestra  and  Lady  Macbeth. 
MAE  EMERY  YOUNG,  Brooklixe 

Robert  Burns. 
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^all  Exercises. 

Sept.  23.  Miss  Noone  sang  two  songs.  Miss  Mercer  Mason  re- 
cited the  selection  that  she  gave  at  the  Draper  Recital  last  June. 
Miss  Mable  Bacon  played  some  selections  from  the  Peer  Gynt  music. 

Sept.  30.  Fniulein  Schiefferdecker  gave  an  interesting  account  of 
her  experiences  in  Egypt.    Miss  Elizabeth  Bacon  sang. 

Oct.  7.    Miss  Means  talked  to  the  school  about  general  conduct. 

Oct.  21.  Reports  were  given  by  the  students  upon  the  situation 
in  the  Transvaal. 

Oct.  20.  Miss  Kelsey  gave  an  instruction  talk  upon  the  No- 
vember meteors  and  the  preparations  which  were  being  made  by 
astronomers  to  enrich  their  science  by  making  special  observations 
and  photographs  of  the  expected  phoenomena. 

Nov.  11.    Miss  Susan  Jackson  talked  of  the  Andover  of  long  ago. 

Nov.  25.  Miss  Gage  spoke  the  selection  that  she  gave  at  the 
Draper  Recital  in  June.  Miss  Whittemore  gave  a  report  upon  Classic 
Theatres  and  Miss  Wright  upon  musical  contest  in  Ancient  Greece. 
Miss  Smythe  played  two  violin  solos  to  Miss  Chapman's  accom- 
paniment. 

(Entertainments. 

The  first  social  event  of  the  year  was  the  reception  given  to  the 
school  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  on  September  nineteenth.  The  girls  were 
received  by  Miss  Means  and  Miss  Fleek,  President  of  the  Association, 
in  the  McKeen  Memorial  rooms.  The  Senior  parlor  and  the  lower 
corridor  were  made  most  attractive  with  bright  rugs,  cushions,  and 
lamps.  Miss  Crawford  presided  at  the  punch  table  and  during  the 
evening  Miss  Bacon  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Bacon  sang  delightfully,  and 
later  college  songs  ended  a  most  pleasant  evening. 

On  September  twenty-fifth,  a  spectacular  representation  of  Long- 
fellow's Evangeline  was  given  in  the  Town  Hall.  A  party  from  the 
School,  chaperoned  by  Fraulein  Schiefferdecker  and  Miss  Durfee, 
attended  the  entertainment. 

By  the  kind  invitation  of  Dr.  Bancroft,  the  Abbot  girls  were  en- 
abled to  hear  Commander  Eaton  of  the  Resolute  give  an  interesting 
talk  in  Phillips  Hall  on  his  experiences  in  the  late  war  with  Spain. 
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A  most  delightful  bicycle  party,  to  which  the  Seniors  were  invited' 
was  given  by  Mrs.  Edward  Hincks.  After  the  ride,  Mrs.  Hincks 
entertained  the  party  at  her  house  with  supper,  and  by  her  gracious 
hospitality  made  the  occasion  very  enjoyable  for  all. 

Hallowe'en  was  very  pleasantly  celebrated  here  at  the  school  with 
jolly  games,  fortune  telling,  and  ghost  dances.  In  her  costume  each 
girl  represented  what  she  wished  to  be  doing  five  years  from  that 
night  and  by  the  transformation  much  fun  was  afforded.  During  the 
evening  the  Misses  Ide  sang  Samoan  songs. 

On  October  fourteenth,  Fraulein  Schiefferdecker  chaperoned  a 
theatre  party  to  Boston  to  see  Richard  Mansfield  in  Cyrano  de 
Bergerac. 

While  Joseph  Jefferson  was  acting  in  "Rip  Van  Winkle"  at  the 
Boston  Theatre,  a  party  from  the  school  with  Miss  Bosher  as  chaperon 
went  to  the  matinee  on  November  seventh.  The  great  actor,  in  rep- 
resenting this  famous  character,  gave  the  greatest  pleasure  to  all  who 
saw  the  play. 

The  German  students  chaperoned  by  Fraulein  Schiefferdecker  and 
Miss  Terrill  went  to  the  German  Theatre  in  Roxbury  on  November 
thirteenth.    The  play  presented  was  "  Gebildete  Menschen.11 

A  small  party  with  Miss  Bosher  acting  as  chaperon  saw  William 
Haversham  in  "Lord  and  Lady  Algy"  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre  on 
November  eighth. 

On  Thursday,  November  second,  the  Seniors  and  College  Seniors 
were  invited  to  a  tea  given  by  Mrs.  Charles  Henry  Forbes.  The  tea 
was  largely  attended  by  Phillips  Seniors  and  Andover  Society  people, 
and  was  delightful. 

The  football  game  between  Phillips  Andover  and  Lawrenceville 
was  played  in  Andover  on  November  seventeenth.  It  was  a  great 
victory  for  Andover  and  was  witnessed  by  many  of  the  Abbot  girls. 
The  score  was  30  to  11. 

Many  of  the  girls  went  to  Cambridge  on  November  eighteenth  to 
attend  the  great  football  game  between  Harvard  and  Yale. 

On  November  eighteenth,  Miss  Patterson  took  her  private  art 
pupils  to  Boston  to  study  the  paintings  and  statuary  in  the  Boston 
Museum  and  in  the  Public  Library. 
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Through  the  courtesy  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  November 
Club,  many  of  the  students  were  priviledged  to  hear  Professor  Palmer 
of  Harvard  University  read  from  his  translation  of  Antigone. 

A  series  of  Travel  Talks  by  Dr.  John  Bowker  is  to  be  given  in  the 
Town  Hall  during  the  winter.  The  first  lecture  on  the  Transvaal 
occurred  on  November  third.  This  lecture  was  attended  by  many  of 
the  Abbot  girls  who  found  Dr.  Bowker  very  interesting  and  instructive. 

The  annual  reception  to  the  trustees,  faculty,  and  school  was  given 
by  the  Senior  Class  and  College  Seniors  on  November  twenty-first. 
The  guests  were  received  in  the  Senior  Parlor  by  Miss  Means,  Miss 
Gutterson,  President  of  the  Senior  Class,  Miss  Fleek,  Vice-president, 
and  Miss  Crawford,  President  of  the  College  Seniors.  After  a  short 
reception,  a  very  clever  play,  entitled  kt  Young  Dr.  Divine,"  was  given 
in  Abbot  Hall  with  the  following  cast  of  characters  : 


Rebecca,   The  Monitor 

MISS  FIELD. 

Elizabeth,       ........        Who  is  restless 

MISS  MANSON. 

Marie,  Who  writes 

MISS  IDE. 

Grace,   Who  also  writes 

MISS  JENCKS. 

Rose,       ....       Who  reads,  and  always  "wants  to  know  " 

MISS  BAXTER. 

Maude,         .       .         Who  conjugates  the  word  u  to  love"  in  English 

MISS  ROCKWELL. 

Laura,  Who  conjugates  in  Latin 

MISS  TUBMAN. 

"  Madam,"  ;  The  Principal 

MISS  MARVELLE. 

Dr.  Divine,  The  Physician 

MISS  CARTER. 


Between  the  acts  of  the  play  music  was  furnished  by  Miss  Herrick 
and  Miss  Redford,  who  played  a  Polonaise  as  a  piano  duett. 
When  the  play  was  over,  the  company  adjourned  to  the  dining  room, 
where  the  floor  had  been  cleared  for  dancing  and  the  room  attractively 
decorated  with  palms,  rugs,  and  cushions.  A  program  of  nine  dances 
was  greatly  enjoyed  and  during  the  evening  delicious  refreshments 
were  served.  The  whole  reception  was  a  great  success,  and  thoroughly 
enjoyed  by  all  the  school. 
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On  Thursday,  November  twenty-third,  a  tea  was  given  by  Mrs. 
Horace  Tyer  and  Miss  Tyer  to  which  the  Seniors  and  College  Seniors 
were  invited.    It  was  a  very  social  and  brilliant  occasion. 

The  second  of  Dr.  Bowker's  Travel  Talks  was  given  on  November 
twenty-fourth  in  the  Town  Hall.  The  subject  of  the  evening  was 
Spain,  and  the  lecture  was  extremely  interesting  and  enjoyed  by  the 
students  who  attended  it. 

Religious  Hotes. 

This  term,  the  Sunday  evening  meetings  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  have 
been  unusually  well  attended,  and  the  girls  have  shown  great  interest 
in  the  work.  At  one  of  the  early  meetings  new  officers  were  chosen  for 
the  year  and  Grace  Fleek,  our  former  president,  having  resigned, 
Grace  Chapman  took  her  place. 

Vice-President  .  .  Elizabeth  S.  Douglas 
Treasurer  ....  Leslie  S.  Crawford 
Corresponding  Secretary  .  .  Emma  F.  Bixby 
Recording  Secretary       .       .        Edith  H.  Johnston 

CHAIRMEN  OF  COMMITTEES. 

Missionary      .       .       .      Constance  R.  Gutterson 

Social  Elizabeth  R.  Bacon 

Prayer  Meeting       ....   Mary  C  Wuichet 

The  old  girls  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  Scotland  District 
Sunday  School  is  once  more  in  session.  Two  new  members  have  been 
added  to  the  school,  and  teachers  and  scholars  alike  enjoy  the  Sunday 
afternoon  lessons. 

We  have  been  very  fortunate  this  term  in  having  most  interesting 
speakers  for  our  Saturday  evening  prayer  meetings.  Dr.  Selbie,  of 
London,  England,  spoke  to  us  one  evening,  and  Dr.  Bacon,  of  Nor- 
wich, led  the  meeting.  Since  then  we  have  been  very  glad  to  hear  Mr. 
Shipman,  Mr.  Palmer,  Prof.  Taylor,  Rev.  Charles  O.  Day,  and  Mrs. 
Crawford,  who  one  evening  told  us  of  mission  work  in  Constantinople. 

Dr.  Pauline  Root  has  talked  to  us  twice  on  Friday  mornings,  this 
term,  once  on  the  subject  "Why  should  we  be  interested  in  missions  ?  " 
and  once  on  "  The  Week  of  Prayers  for  foreign  nations."  We  are 
always  glad  to  welcome  Dr.  Root  to  Abbot,  and  the  influence  of  her 
talks  remains  ever  with  us.  As  a  result  of  what  Dr.  Root  said  on  the 
Week  of  Prayer,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  held  meetings  during  that  week. 
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On  Friday  mornings  Miss  Merrill  has  read  letters  from  Rev. 
R.  A.  Rowley  of  Oregon  and  Mrs.  Jane  Pearson  Stanford  of  Japan. 
Dr.  Bacon  has  led  the  devotional  exercises  twice. 

This  year  we  have  adopted  a  very  interesting  family  for  our 
Christmas  offerings  and  a  barrel  is  to  be  sent  to  Rev.  W.  F.  Preston, 
Augusta,  Mich. 

The  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  services  are  always  beautiful 
and  inspiring  and  each  year  the  girls  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  singing 
in  a  delightfully  whole-hearted  way. 

Mr.  Downs  has  said  that  the  Fidelio  Society  and  singing  classes 
are  exceptionally  good  this  year.  Thursday  mornings  are  always  wel- 
come and  with  the  inspiration  of  Mr.  Downs's  playing  we  sing  and  for- 
get our  cares.  In  June  Mr.  Downs  thinks  there  will  be  the  usual 
musicale  and  as  a  consequence  of  having  so  many  good  voices  at  his 
command,  he  is  planning  for  the  Fidelio  to  render  at  that  time  a  can- 
tata —  "  The  Lady  of  Shalott." 

(Dut  of  Poor  Sports. 

The  athletic  spirit,  that  was  so  conspicuous  on  Field  Day  last 
June,  has  not  waned  this  fall.  In  the  early  part  of  the  term  the  new 
dirt  tennis  court  was  the  scene  of  a  lively  tournament  which  the  cold 
weather  brought  to  a  sudden  end.  The  old  court  in  front  of  Smith 
Hall  was  also  used  for  good  practice  work.  Basket  ball  was  renewed 
with  vigor, —  and  the  three  picked  teams,  under  the  direction  of  their 
respective  captains,  did  much  hard  playing.  Two  baseball  nines  were 
chosen  to  compete  with  the  victorious  1900  nine, —  but  no  games  of  im- 
portance were  played.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Spring  term  will  find  the 
baseball  enthusiasts  ready  for  vigorous  work  on  Davis  Green.  Basket 
ball,  baseball  and  tennis  are  good  in  their  places  but  the  new  golf  links 
at  the  back  of  the  grove  has  proved  the  attraction  —  a  dangerous  rival 
to  the  older  sports.  Here  again  we  must  thank  a  member  of  the  Rip- 
ley family.  It  was  Col.  Ripley's  generosity  that  made  the  new  dirt 
court  possible  ;  Mr.  Alfred  Ripley's  skill  that  marked  out  our  new  links 
with  the  six  well  placed  holes,  and  his  generosity  which  furnished  the 
red  flags  and  flag  poles.  The  course  starts  under  the  shadow  of  Sun- 
set Lodge,  crosses  Maple  Walk,  shirts  the  edge  of  the  grove,  jumps 
the  ditch,  runs  across  the  open  pasture  and  finally  ends  by  a  return 
drive  dangerously  near  the  bramble  bushes.    The  greens  are  in  good 
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condition  ;  there  are  bunkers  and  hazards,  and  everything  to  make 
golf  most  popular.  We  welcome  this  new  athletic  spirit.  It  means 
hours  spent  in  good,  vigorous  exercise  on  the  campus;  it  means  health 
and  strength  and  above  all  the  growth  of  that  school  spirit  which 
should  fill  every  loyal  heart. 


Ctlumnae  notes. 


The  first  meeting  of  the  season  of  the  Abbot  Academy  club  was 
held  at  the  Vendome,  Boston,  Saturday  afternoon,  when  Mrs.  Erving 
Winslow  gave  a  reading  from  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  "  and 
delighted  her  audience  by  her  clever  impersonation  of  the  different 
characters.  Mrs.  Ida  Barrett  Adams  presided.  A  report  of  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  McKeen  memorial  fund  was  made  by  Miss 
Anne  Means.  The  amount  of  the  fund  is  nearly  $14,000  already. 
Tea  was  served  by  the  Misses  Frances  George,  Marion  Moore,  Ger- 
trude Sullivan  and  Mary  L.  Packard. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Abbot  Club,  Saturday  Dec.  2.,  Miss  Emily 
A.  Means  gave  an  informal  talk  upon  Modern  Painting. 

In  the  June  number  of  the  Courant,  last  year,  a  description  of 
the  Card  Catalogue,  supplementary  to  the  Semi-Centennial  Catalogue, 
was  given  and  although  we  can  scarcely  expect  absent  members  of 
the  school  to  realize,  as  we  do  here,  its  many  uses  and  great  impor- 
tance, we  do  beg  every  friend  of  Abbot  Academy  to  help  us  keep  this 
Catalogue  up  to  date.  Any  trustworthy  information  as  to  change  of 
residence;  marriage  ;  death;  or  other  data  relative  to  former  members 
of  the  school  is  always  welcome.  Read  again  the  account  of  Mrs. 
Marland's  Card  Catalogue  work  and  send  notice  of  changes  that 
should  be  made,  to  Miss  Mabelle  E.  Bosher,  Librarian,  Abbot  Academy. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  present  school  year,  it  was  very  pleasant 
to  have  a  visit  from  Mrs.  Mary  Lyon  MacFarland  (Daisy  Douglass) 
who  came  North  with  her  neice,  now  a  member  of  Abbot  Academy. 
Mrs.  MacFarland's  energy  and  enthusiasm  are  well  known  and  we 
were  sure  before  recent  news  from  her  made  assurance  doubly  sure, 
that  the  Alumnae  Association  Lecture  Fund  would  be  available  this 
year,  as  it  has  been  ever  since  our  friend  started  it.  We  believe  that 
the  Card  Catalogue  above  mentioned  enabled  Mrs.  MacFarland  to 
invite  many  past  members  of  the  school  to  a  share  in  this  work. 
In  just  what  way  the  school  will  be  benefitted  this  year  by  these 
lectures,  it  is  not  possible  to  state,  but  it  is  hoped  that  several  lectures 
on  Hygiene  may  be  given. 

During  Miss  McKeen's  life  the  Courant  never  lacked  for 
Alumnae  notes,  for  a  whole  basketful  of  news  was  sent  each  spring 
and  fall  from  Sunset  Lodge.      The  Courant  is  just  as  eager  to  tell 
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about  the  Alumnae  as  ever,  but  it  finds  it  hard  to  get  the  material. 
It  is  less  natural  to  send  items  to  a  paper  than  to  a  person,  but  a 
little  special  effort  on  the  part  of  each  Alumna,  will  make  it  possible 
for  the  Courant  to  be  a  real  go-between. 

Mrs.  Mead  has  resigned  the  presidency  of  Mt.  Holyoke  College. 
Her  resignation  will  take  effect  in  June. 

Miss  Watson  is  spending  the  winter  in  Athens. 

The  Alumnae  Association  met  after  the  collation  in  Abbot  Hall. 
In  the  absence  of  the  president,  Mrs.  Davis,  Mrs.  Downs  presided. 
The  report  of  the  committee  for  the  McKeen  Memorial  was  read  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Miss  Anne  Means.  She  said  that 
fourteen  thousand  dollars  had  been  raised.  Of  this  amount  several 
classes  had  contributed  each  a  thousand  dollars  and  the  class  of  '74 
brought  with  it  eight  hundred  dollars  as  a  silver  anniversary  present. 
The  committee  was  given  a  vote  of  thanks. 

After  the  reading  of  the  report  several  members  of  the  class  of  '74 
made  short  talks.  Among  the  speakers  were  Mrs.  McFarland  (Daisy 
Douglass),  Mrs.  Gile  (Josephine  Richards),  Mrs.  Moore  (Alice  W. 
Merriam ). 

Miss  Chadbourne  gave  a  beautiful  tribute  to  Miss  McKeen. 

Mrs.  Marland  explained  the  work  that  she  had  done  on  the  card 
catalogue  and  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  association.  We 
cannot  speak  our  thanks  too  often  to  Mrs.  Marland  for  her  labors  in 
behalf  of  the  school. 

At  the  decennial  luncheon  given  by  the  November  Club,  a  letter 
was  read  from  Miss  Greeley.  Miss  Means  and  Miss  Merrill  re- 
sponded to  toasts. 

f '76  The  friends  of  Mrs.  Carrie  Hall  Bird  will  be  sorry  to  hear 
that  the  Chicago  fire  which  removed  that  old  landmark,  the  Grand 
Central  Hotel,  destroyed  also  her  pleasant  home.  It  was  good  to 
see  Mrs.  Bird  here  in  Andover  last  June  and  to  welcome  with  her 
many  of  the  Abbot  Academy  girls  of  her  time. 

f '80.  Mary  Alice  Abbott  is  enjoying  a  western  trip  with  a  visit 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands  added  to  that.  In  Honolulu  she  will  enjoy 
seeing  the  mother  of  her  classmate,  Clara  Shipman,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly meet  Martha  and  Alleine  Hitchcock,  who  are  to  spend  the 
winter  there. 
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f  '82.  Miss  Annie  F.  Frye  is  teaching  French  and  German  in 
Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minnesota. 

f '87.  Miss  Alice  Carter  Twitchell  is  having  most  interesting 
and  successful  classes  in  the  History  of  Art,  in  Portland,  Me.,  her 
home,  and  in  other  cities. 

'96.  Cornelia  Gould  is  president  of  the  Senior  Class  at  Smith 
College. 

Annie  P.  Hincks  is  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Smith  College 
Monthly  and  a  counsellor  in  the  Advisory  Body  which  consults  with 
the  faculty  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  college. 

'99.  Mary  Merriam  is  studying  in  the  Springfield  Bible  Nor- 
mal College. 

'99.    Mary  Ryder  is  studying  at  Oberlin. 
Elizabeth  Paine  is  attending  the  Sloyd  school  in  Boston. 
Elvena  Bell  is  taking  vocal  lessons  in  Lowell. 
Catherine  Sandford  is  at  present  in  New  York. 
Harriet  Dodson  is  taking  music  lessons  and  is  teaching  in  the 
West  Parish  Sewing  School. 

We  learn  through  a  letter  from  Paris  that  Kirty  Eddy  is  abroad 
now,  travelling  for  pleasure. 

A  letter  from  Catherine  F.  Crocker  shows  that  she  and  her 
brother  and  sister  Josephine  are  well  established  for  the  winter  on  the 
Rue  d'Assas,  Paris.  Josephine  is  enjoying  music  lessons  with  a  pupil 
of  Pugno,  one  of  the  best  known  pianists  of  Paris. 

Through  letters  written  to  her  aunt,  Mrs.  George  F.  Moore,  by 
Mrs.  Edith  Pond  Ferrando,  we  got  a  vivid  idea  of  the  tornado  that 
made  such  havoc  in  and  about  Ponce,  Porto  Rico,  last  August. 
Knowing  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferrando  had  just  begun  housekeeping 
in  their  new  mission  field,  we  were  afraid  that  they  must  have  lost  all 
their  possessions,  if  they  escaped  with  their  lives.  Their  house,  how- 
ever, proved  a  safe  shelter  not  only  for  them,  but  also  for  their  un- 
fortunate neighbors.  The  school  building,  the  erection  of  which,  they 
were  watching  with  so  much  joy,  was  badly  damaged,  but  later  letters 
state  that  everybody  seemed  determined  to  make  good  all  losses  to 
the  work,  and  their  plans  for  usefulness  have  scarcely  been  checked 
by  what  seemed  at  first  so  dire  a  disaster. 
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Miss  Carr  whose  original  monologues  have  been  most  favorably 
compared  both  as  to  matter,  and  manner  of  delivery,  with  those  of 
Miss  Beatrice  Hereford,  is  now  in  Boston,  as  succcessful  this  year 
as  last. 

ENGAGEMENTS. 

92.    Miss  Carrie  Randall  to  Mr.  Edward  Gushing. 
'89.    Miss  Frances  Marsh  Bancroft  to  Dr.  Wm.  J.  Long  of  Stam- 
ford, Conn. 

'93  '95.  Miss  Grace  May  MacConnell  to  Mr.  Chapin  of  Med- 
ford. 

'97-'98.    Miss  Rachelle  Wilmarth  to  Mr.  Curtis  Reed  of  Attleboro. 
'98-'99.    Miss  Ethel  Gibbs  to  Mr.  James  Alger  (P.  A.  '99)  of  Bridge- 
water. 

'97-'98.  Miss  Mary  Hand  to  Mr  .Robert  Wright  of  Logan,  Ohio. 
'98.    Miss  Grace  Varnum  to  Mr.  Samuel  Churchill  Home. 

MARRIAGES. 

Dunn-Kittredge.  —  In  Dorchester,  Oct.  18,  Miss  Mabel  Lee 
Kittredge  '9i-,92  to  Mr.  Charles  Dunn.  At  home,  on  Tuesdays,  after 
December  first,  285  Ashmont  street,  Dorchester. 

Crofut-Paul.  —  In  Concord,  N.  H.,  Dec.  5.,  Miss  Ruth  Paul 
'96-'97,  to  Mr.  Wm.  Elmer  Crofut. 

Darcey-Rourke. —  In  Lawrence,  Nov.  29,  Miss  Bridget  Rourke, 
former  cook  at  Smith  Hall,  to  Mr.  Michael  Darcey. 

Clap-Wilmarth. — In  Attleboro;  Oct.  24,  Miss  Ruth  Wilmarth, 
'97-'98  to  Mr.  Harvey  E.  Clap. 

Miller-Fleek —  In  Newark,  Ohio,  June  27,  Miss  Alice  G.  Fleek, 
'9o-'9i,  to  William  C.  Miller. 

One  of  the  prettiest  weddings  of  the  season  was  that  of  Miss 
Mabel  Lee  Kittredge  ('92)  and  Mr.  Charles  Dunn  on  the  evening  of 
October  eighteenth.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in  All  Saints' 
Church,  Dorchester.  Miss  Anna  Nettleton  (t  93)  was  the  maid  of 
honor,  and  Miss  Aida  Dunn  (t'94),  the  two  sisters,  and  a  friend  of  the 
bride  were  the  accompanying  bridesmaids.  A  delightful  reception 
followed  immediately  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  father  and  mother, 
and  here  were  seen  many  faces  well  known  in  Abbot  Academy.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dunn  will  be  at  home  on  Tuesdays  after  December  first,  at 
285  Ashmont  street,  Dorchester. 
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BIRTHS. 

To  Mrs.  Arms  (Alice  Joy),  a  son,  John  Pickering. 

To  Mrs.  Gustin  (Gertrude  Holt),  a  son,  Francis  Borden. 

To  Mrs.  MacBurney  (Nellie  Royce  '91),  a  daughter. 

To  Mrs.  Flack  (Harriet  Hines  '89-91),  a  daughter,  Eleanor. 

DEATH. 

Alice  D wight  Shumway,  '84,  at  Groton,  Oct.  1899. 

Xlotes  from  tfye  Colleges. 

Brvn  Mawr,  Nov.  7,  1899. 

Dear  Courant : — 

People  generally  have  an  idea  that  Bryn  Mawr  is  a  very  hard 
working  college  and  that  the  girls  there  do  not  have  as  much  fun  as 
the  girls  in  other  colleges.  I  haven't  found  this  true  at  all.  Of  course, 
we  have  to  study  a  good  deal,  but  I  don't  see  how  any  college  can 
have  much  more  fun  than  we  do. 

The  two  great  social  events  of  the  year,  the  Sophomore  play  and 
Sophomore  dance,  took  place  two  or  three  weeks  ago.  The  play  given 
was  "The  Adventure  of  Lady  Ursula."  It  was  a  great  success.  After 
the  play,  all  the  classes  sang  their  class  songs,  and  cheered  all  the 
other  classes  and  all  the  actors  in  the  play.  Cheering  is  great  sport. 
We  Freshmen  are  gradually  learning  to  do  it  well,  though  we  have  not 
attained  to  the  level  of  the  other  classes  yet. 

This  week  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  Freshmen  class  will  give  the 
Sophomore  an  original  play  and  a  fancy-dress  dance.  The  Freshmen 
play  is  almost  always  very  poor.  We  are  working  very  hard  on  ours 
and  hope  it  will  be  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

All  the  students  here  wear  caps  and  gowns.  We  Freshmen  re- 
ceived ours  yesterday,  and  we  are  so  proud  of  them  that  we  wear  them 
all  the  time.  I  did  take  mine  off  this  afternoon  to  play  tennis  ;  but,  of 
course,  that  was  unavoidable. 

The  evening  after  the  caps  and  gowns  come,  the  Sophomores 
always  present  the  Freshmen  with  little  lanterns  of  the  class  color.  So, 
last  evening,  we  Freshmen  marched  to  a  place  in  front  of  Denbigh  Hall, 
where  we  formed  a  semi-circle  and  waited  for  the  Sophomores.  Pretty 
soon  we  saw  little  green  lights  in  the  distance  and  heard  the  Sopho- 
more's singing  the  Greek  song  as  they  came  across  the  campus.  When 
we  had  received  our  lanterns,  we  sang  our  Lantern  Song  and  gave  our 
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cheers,  and  then  marched  two  by  two  through  all  the  hall,  singing  as 
we  went.  When  we  reached  Pembroke  Arch,  we  sang  the  college 
hymn,  "  O  gracious  inspiration."  That  is  always  the  signal  for  going 
home. 

After  we  had  returned  to  our  rooms,  we  were  very  anxious  about 
our  gowns,  for  the  Sophomores  always  try  to  steal  the  Freshmen's 
gowns  before  chapel  the  next  morning.  My  roommate  and  I  thought 
of  half  a  dozen  different  places  to  hide  our  gowns  in,  but  finally  gave 
them  to  two  kind  Juniors  to  keep.  We  came  out  of  the  Juniors1  room 
just  in  time  to  see  our  study  being  raided  by  a  dozen  or  more  Sopho- 
mores. They  did  not  stay  very  long,  for  we  were  so  willing  to  open 
all  our  drawers  that  they  knew  we  must  have  disposed  of  our  gowns. 
After  they  had  gone,  our  Junior  friends  stole  some  Sophomore  gowns 
and  left  us  to  guard  their  door.  There  was  need  of  it,  for  the  So- 
phomore's came  back  and  nearly  broke  in.  Some  of  the  Freshmen 
really  did  have  their  gowns  stolen,  but  they  borrowed  some  to  go  to 
chapel  in  so  they  were  all  right.  Later  in  the  morning  the  lost  gowns 
were  found  hanging  in  a  tree  out  on  the  campus. 

The  Denbigh  Freshmen  had  even  a  harder  time  than  we  did. 
They  were  invited  to  a  party  by  some  Sophomores  and  were  locked 
into  the  room.  Finally,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Juniors,  they  escaped 
through  the  transom.  I  don't  see  how  they  did  it,  especially  as  some 
of  them  are  rather  stout. 

It  is  strange  to  think  that  next  year  we  shall  be  Sophomores  and 
shall  be  playing  tricks  on  poor  little  Freshmen ;  but  it  is  still  stranger  to 
think  of  this  year's  Sophomores  playing  the  part  of  kind  Juniors  and 
protecting  our  innocent  victims. 

Of  course,  exciting  things  like  the  taking  of  caps  and  gowns  do 
not  happen  every  day  ;  but  we  really  enjoy  ourselves  fully  as  much 
when  we  gather  in  each  other's  rooms  in  the  evening,  to  have  a  good 
time.  Our  favorite  amusements  are  making  fudge,  toasting  marsh- 
mallows,  and  telling  ghost  stories.  The  next  time  we  tell  ghost  stories, 
we  are  going  to  turn  out  the  lamps  and  light  our  little  green  lanterns 
instead,  to  give  a  ghostly  glare  to  the  room.  I  am  sure  none  of  us  will 
sleep  after  that. 

Lilian  E.  Mooers,  Bryn  Mawr  1903. 

Wellesley  College. 

Dear  Friends  :  — 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  undertake  to  tell  you  of  our  life  here  at 
Wellesley,  in  which  seven  old  Abbot  girls  take  part.    It  is  impossible 
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to  know  what  phase  of  our  College  life  will  most  interest  you,  so  I  will 
try  to  tell  you  something  about  Wellesley's  characteristic  customs. 

The  first  Tuesday  of  the  College  year  is  always  a  marked  day  at 
the  morning  chapel.  Juniors,  Sophomores,  and  Freshmen  find  their 
assigned  places,  leaving  the  front  seats  in  the  nave  vacant;  then  the 
new  Senior  class  marches  into  the  front  seats  while  the  rest  of  the 
College  stands.  This  is  the  first  public  occasion  on  which  the  Seniors 
wear  their  caps  and  gowns ;  afterward  the  academic  dress  is  seen 
morning,  noon,  and  night. 

Another  interesting  Wellesley  custom, —  a  custom  almost  as  old  as 
the  College, —  is  Flower  Sunday.  The  chapel  is  decorated  with  flowers 
and  the  girls  wear  their  pretty,  light  dresses;  the  text  is  always  the 
same  and  very  dear  to  the  Wellesley  girls,  "  God  is  Love." 

The  "  Barn,"  where  the  Barnswallows  flock  every  two  or  three 
weeks,  is  a  feature  of  college  life  peculiar  to  Wellesley.  The  Barn  is  a 
real  barn  which  has  been  fitted  up  for  dancing  and  theatricals  and  a 
jollier,  prettier  place  for  entertainments  could  not  be  wished  for;  we 
would  only  ask  for  something  larger. 

More  room  is  Wellesley's  cry,  a  larger  gymnasium,  a  larger  library  ; 
there  is  not  room  enough  any  where.  We  are  watching  a  new  dormi- 
tory building  now,  but  there  are  more  Freshmen  in  the  Village  than 
this  Wilder  Hall  will  accommodate  and  next  year  the  College  will 
probably  have  more  students  than  are  here  now. 

One  more  word  to  assure  the  Abbot  friends  that  Wellesley  ever 
has  a  welcome  for  them  whether  they  come  as  visitors  or  as  co-workers 
with  the  girls  already  here. 

Udetta  Doty  Brown. 
Smith  College. 

To  the  Abbot  Courant :  - 

I  have  been  asked  to  write  some  of  my  first  impressions,  as  a 
Freshman,  on  coming  to  college.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  do,  for  in  com- 
ing to  college  all  is  so  new  that  I  am  not  at  all  sure  of  any  impressions. 
But  all  that  I  can  say  cannot  begin  to  tell  what  college  is  and  what  it 
means  to  any  girl  who  comes  here. 

I  came  to  Northampton  late  Monday  afternoon,  for  my  entrance 
examination  came  Tuesday,  although  college  did  not  open  until  the 
following  Thursday.  It  was  so  early  that  no  other  girls  had  come  to 
our  house,  but  the  next  morning  when  I  went  to  College  Hall  to 
register,  there  were  hundreds  of  girls  everywhere.    After  registration 
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the  bewildered  Freshmen  tried  to  find  the  rooms  assigned  for  their  ex- 
aminations, and  then  followed  two  terrible  hours  of  examination. 

When  at  last  the  examination  was  over  we  had  until  Thursday 
morning  free  ;  then  began  a  series  of  papers  and  schedules  to  make 
out,  papers  which  would  confuse  even  a  Senior.  Friday  and  Saturday 
we  were  assigned  our  divisions  and  found  out  the  different  recitation 
rooms  and  by  Monday  our  regular  work  was  pretty  well  begun. 

The  first  social  event  of  the  year,  and  to  us  the  first  college  event, 
was  the  "  Freshman  Frolic,"  on  our  first  Saturday  night.  Nearly  half 
the  college  was  there,  and  such  a  crowd  of  girls  I  am  sure  could  be  seen 
nowhere  else.  During  the  evening  the  president  of  the  Smith  College 
Association  for  Christian  Work  gave  a  speech  of  welcome  to  the 
Freshmen  and  the  Glee  Club  sang  several  songs. 

After  this  first  event  we  went  to  work  in  earnest,  and  for  some 
time  spent  our  time  studying,  only  occasionally  listening  to  stories  of 
the  "  Sophomore  Reception,"  which  was  to  come  off  soon. 

To  this  reception  every  Freshman  was  invited  and  taken  care  of 
throughout  the  evening  by  some  Sophomore.  Our  programs  were 
made  out  beforehand  and  everyone  exerted  herself  to  make  the  Fresh- 
men thoroughly  happy.  It  was  certainly  a  pretty  sight  to  see  the  six 
hundred  or  more  girls  in  their  party  gowns  dancing  and  talking. 

The  Freshman  Frolic  and  the  Sophomore  Reception  are  the  two 
big  things,  but  meanwhile  there  are  many  house  dances  and  plays  and 
ways  of  meeting  girls.  With  the  work  and  the  good  times  the  time 
fairly  flies,  and  Thanksgiving  and  the  Holidays  come  before  we  know  it. 

Sarah  T.  Keniston. 


Wilder  Hall,  Mt.  Holyoke  College. 

Dear  Girls  :  — 

Miss  Bancroft  has  asked  me  to  tell  you  a  little  about  Mt.  Holyoke 
and  as  it  can  be  only  a  little  I  think  I  will  try  to  give  you  an  idea  of 
the  college  life. 

Except  Wednesday  and  Sunday  we  have  chapel  daily  at  twenty 
minutes  of  nine  ;  recitations  from  nine  until  half  past  twelve  and  from 
two  until  half  past  four.  Tuesday  evening  and  Wednesday  we  have 
for  recreation,  as  at  Abbot. 

The  students  are  bound  very  closely  together  by  the  Students' 
League.  It  is  an  organization  by  means  of  which  we  govern  ourselves. 
Every  college  student  is  a  member. 
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There  are  a  good  many  Abbot  girls  here  :  Marion  Woodward, 
'97-'98,  Harriet  Lord,  'gj-g$,  who  is  in  the  college  choir,  Mar- 
garet Whittemore,  a  Sophomore,  and  last  but  not  least,  Helen  Jackson, 
the  Senior. 

Sunday  is  the  most  enjoyable  day  of  the  week  at  college.  Every 
class  has  a  half-hour  meeting  at  ten  followed  by  a  church  service  at 
ten-thirty.  In  the  afternoon  at  five,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  holds  its  weeekly 
meeting.  In  the  evening  we  usually  have  a  short  "  sing  "  in  the  parlors 
and  the  days  speed  by  and  we  wonder  where  they  have  gone. 


Among  the  old  scholars  who  have  visited  us  this  year  are  Mrs. 
MacFarland  (Daisy  Douglass),  Udetta  D.  Brown,  Anna  Nettleton, 
Mrs.  Patton  (Pauline  Whittlesey),  Helen  Richardson,  Miss  Ingalls, 
Mrs.  Black  (Alice  Hinkley),  Marie  Hershey,  Lucy  M.  Hegeman,  Mary 
A.  Marland,  Leila  Virgin,  Mabelle  Norris,  Mrs.  Springer  (Adeline 
Richardson),  Miss  Chadbourne,  Donna  Whitney,  Mae  Young  '99, 
Beth  Richardson,  Mrs.  Farnsworth  (Helen  Porter),  Ida  Cushing,  Mrs. 
Todd  (Ethel  Bolton),  Mary  Thomson,  Mrs.  Dunbar  (Lina  Cook),  Mrs. 
Gustin  (Gertrude  Holt),  Mary  Merriam,  Ethel  Gibbs,  Sarah  Patrick. 


Ashley  Whipple. 


Glee  Club. 


Miss  Mabel  Bacon,  Leader. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Bacon. 
Miss  Lillian  Balcom. 
Miss  Sadie  Cameron. 
Miss  Evelyn  Carter. 
Miss  Grace  Chapman. 
Miss  Grace  Clay. 
Miss  Grace  Fleek. 
Miss  Mildred  Guild. 


Miss  Constance  Gutterson. 
Miss  Isabel  Herrick. 
Miss  Katherine  Herrick. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Jencks. 
Miss  Mabel  Klotz. 
Miss  Hattie  Lee. 
Miss  Mary  Morgan. 
Miss  Florence  Noone. 
Miss  Miriam  Smyth. 


Miss  Alice  Wood. 


Class  Organizations. 


'OO. 

Not  to  live,  but  to  live  well. 

President       ....  Constance  Reed  Gutterson. 

Vice-President       .       .       .  Grace  Frances  Fleek. 

Secretary       ....  Christina  Winifred  Todd. 

Treasurer      ....  Emma  Frances  Bixby. 

Class  Color     .       .       .  Crimson  and  Gray. 

Flower    ....  Red  Rose. 


College  Preparatory,  'OO. 

Apiara  fxovov. 

President       ....       Leslie  S.  Crawford. 
Vice-President       .       .       .       Alice  B.  Boutwell. 
Secretary       ....       Helen  P.  Abbott. 
Treasurer      ....       Mary  E.  Bancroft. 

Class  Colors   .       .       .       Black  and  Gold. 

Flower    ....       Yellow  Chrysanthemum. 

f01. 

Wie  die  Arbeit  so  der  Lohn. 


President 

Vice-President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 

Class  Colors 
Flower  . 


Evelyn  Carter. 
Katharine  Clark. 
Bertha  Elizabeth  Gage. 
Marion  Manson. 
Green  and  Gold. 
Daisy. 


Officers  of  Alumnae  Association. 

president: 
MRS.  EMMA  M.  DAVIS. 
vice-presidents  : 

Mrs.  Laura  W.  Fowler,  Mrs.  Annie  S.  Downs 

Mrs.  Esther  S.  Byers,         Miss  Julia  E.  Twichell, 
Miss  Anna  T.  Nettleton. 

secretary  and  treasurer: 

Miss  Agnes  Park, 
committee  of  appropriation: 
Miss  Emily  A.  Means,         Mrs.  Warren  F.  Draper, 
Miss  Agnes  Park. 


One  day  I  walked  by  the  pretty  Brooks  side, 

Running  over  its  bed  of  clay, 
And  I  threw  a  Greenleaf  into  the  stream, 

And  watched  the  Swift  current  bear  it  away. 


T.  A.  HOLT  &  CO., 

Dealers  in 

DRY  GOODS  AND  GROCERIES 

Basement  of  Baptist  Church, 
ANDOVER 
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But  on  my  solitude  there  came 
An  ancient  Abbot,  Hale  and  hoar, 

Who  quickly  did  lay  Holt  of  me, 
As  if  some  favor  to  implore. 


HENRY  P.  NOYES, 


FURNITURE: 


Park  Street,  -  Atidover. 


SMITH  &  MANNING 


Dry  Goods  and  Groceries 


ESSEX  STREET,  ANDOVER 
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Quoth  he,  "  This  morn  a  wicked  Carter 

Did  my  good  mare  entice  away." 
"  Man  son,  indeed,  he  cannot  be 

To  work  a  deed  so  fell,"  I  say. 

FRED  P.  HIGGINS  -m 

BAKERY 

Confectionery, 

Cigars,  Tobacco,  etc.,  Musgrove  Building,  Elm  Square, 

A  full  line  of  Kennedy's  Biscuits,  AN  DOVER,  MASS. 

J.  WM.  DEAN, 
Clothier  and  Furnisher, 

Specialty  made  of  Fine  Neckwear*    ♦*.    Ladies'  Garments 

Altered,  Repaired,  Cleansed  and  Pressed* 
MAIN  STREET,        =        =        =         ANDOVER,  MASS. 

T.  J.  FARHER, 

Fresh,  Salt,  Smoked,  Pickled  Fish, 

Oysters,  Clams,  Lobsters,  Canned  Goods,  etc* 
BARNARD'S  COURT,  ANDOVER 

FRANK  E.  QLEASON, 
COAL,  WOOD,  MAY,  STRAW 

CARTER'S  BLOCK,  MAIN  STREET, 

y^IL-L.   WOOD   FOR  K I/MDLiySG 

Andover,  Mass. 
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"  And  since  I  am  infirm  and  old, 

And  lean  upon  this  Reed, 
I  pray  that  you  will  quickly  seek 

My  loved  and  gallant  steed." 

Young  Women's  Hatters  and  Furriers. 

Agents  for  the  Renowned  Connelley's  N.  Y»  Hats. 

furs  of  the  Season 

Russian  and  Hudson  Bay  Sable,  Sable  and  Blue 
Fox  in  all  the  new  effects.    Stylish  Sealskin 
Jackets,  all  Seal  or  with  Chinchilla  or  Sable 
Collars  and  Reveres. 


HALL  &  HANCOCK, 

407  WASHINGTON  STREET,     -     -     -  BOSTON 

SUCCESSORS  TO  O.  A.  JENKINS  &  CO., 

REMEMBER  YOUR  RED  TICKET. 


flberfect 

Comfort  and  Style — Nothing  to  Pinch  or  Hurt. 


Zhc  1b.  1b.  buttle  Sboe"  ^  * 

MEN'S  shape: 

Double-soled  for  those  who  want  heavy  Shoes. 
Lighter  grades  for  others,  $4  to  $8. 


THE  H.  H.  TTJTTLE  CO., 

Washington  Street,  cor.  Winter  Street. 
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And  if  success  doth  follow  you, 

Then  Sadler  speedily, 
And  bring  her  straight  to  yonder  Hall 

Where  waiting,  I  will  be. 


MANSION  HOUSE 

Ciwry,  Boarding  $  Sale  Stable 


Depot  carriages  meet  all  Boston  trains  and  will  convey  passengers  to 
the  station.    First  class  carnages  can  be  hired  by  the 
hour  or  day  with  or  without  a  driver. 


Abbot  Academy  Patronage  Respectfully  Solicited  and 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed* 


IRA  B.  HILL,  Proprietor. 


ARTHUR 


BANK  BUILDING, 


V 


ANDOVER,  MASS. 


And  haply  then  you'll  tell  me  true 
"  Yes,  in  the  End-i-cott  her, 

And  thou  be  Holden  art  to  me, 
For  safely  back  I've  brought  her." 


WILLIAM  J.  BURNS 


TAILOR 


AND 


MEN'S  rURNISHER 


Agent  for  First-Class  Laundry. 


AN  DOVER,  MASS 
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I  caution  you  now  to  beware, 

For  on  your  way  you'll  pass 
No  less  than  fourteen  members 

Of  the  Senior-Middle-Class.— £.  C.  '01. 


Dr.  cAbbott 

70  MAIN  STREET. 

OFFICE  HOURS  : 

Until  9  a.m.  ;  1  to  3.  6  to  8  p.m. 

ANDOVER,  MASS. 


T>r.  Lettch 

Main  St.,  cor.  Locke  St. 
hours : 

Till  8.30  a.m.,  1  to  3  p.m.  ;  after  7  p.m. 


Th.  Scott 

89  Main  Street. 
Hours  :  1  to  3  p.m.,  and  7  to  9  p.m. 


cA.  E.  Hulme,  D.  M  D. 

MAIN  STREET. 

OFFICE  HOURS: 
8.30  tO  12  A.M.  ;  I.30  tO  5  P.M. 
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There  is  a  new  golf-course  at  Abbot, 
And  each  afternoon  'tis  the  habit, 
Of  each  skillful  maiden,  with  many  clubs  laden, 

To  skip  round  the  course  like  a  rabbit. — A.  H. 


Henry  L.  Clarke,  M.  D. 

3  PUNCHARD  AVENUE. 

OFFICE  HOURS  : 

Until  9.30  a.m.,  1.30  to  3,  7  to  8  p.m.  Telephone  Connection. 

ALLEN  HINTON,  CATERER 

Cream  of  All  Flavors* 

50  cents  per  quart.    Also,  Orange,  Lemon  and  Raspberry  Sherbet  at 
the  same  price.    Special  rates  to  parties  buying  large  quantities. 

Fancy  Cake  a  Specialty.     Ordered  by  Mail  Two  Days  in  Advance, 
40  Cents  a  I^oaf. 

SOUTH  MAIN  STKEET,  ANDOVEK. 

J.  E.  WHITING, 

♦  ♦  ♦  jeweler  anb  ©pttcian  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Andover  Souvenir  Spoons  and  Abbot  School  Pins. 

Main  Street,       -      -      -      -       Andover,  Mass. 

PAUL  R.  BURTT 

florist  and  Decorator 

Cut  Flowers  and  Floral  Designs  a  Specialty. 

Orders  delivered  out  of  town. 

A\usqrove  B!<]§>,     -      -  Ao^over. 
Rurjels  BM^.,      -  Lowell- 

WE  RAISE  OUR  OWN  FLOWERS.  TELEPHONE  CONNECTIONS. 
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She  bought  a  new  collar : 
'Twas  five  inches  high  ; 

It  cost  her  a  dollar  ; 

She  bought  a  new  collar. 


Park  Street  Stables. 

W.  H.  H1GGINS,  Proprietor. 

Carriages  furnished  for  all  occasions.    A  first-class  Livery,  Sale  and 
Boarding  Stable.    New  Brake  for  Pleasure  Parties, 
Fine  Hacks  for  Weddings  and  Funerals. 

PARK  STREET,  ANDOVER, 


Cameras  and  Photographic  Supplies  of  All  Kinds 

Photographs  taken  at  Short  Notice. 

Interiors  a  Specialty. 

Plates  and  Films  Developed. 

E.  V.  N.  HITCHCOCK,    -    MAIN  STREET. 


MANSION  MOUSE 

ON  THE  HILL. 

E.  P.  HITCHCOCK,       =       =  Proprietor. 

Enlarged  and  Newly  Furnished.    Terms  $2  and  $3  Per  Day. 
Open  the  Year  Round. 

AN  DOVER,  MASS. 


Show  your  appreciation  of  Home  Industries  by  patronizing  .    .  . 

THE  ANDOVER  STEAM  LAUNDRY. 

WorH  ca.lle<I   for  <lelivere<l  fr**    of    cr)».rg<?.     Sbirts,  Collars 

ar)<I  Cuffs  a  specialty. 

W.  H.  GIBSON,        -       -  Proprietor. 
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She  wanted  to  holler, 

She  wanted  to  die. 
She  bought  a  new  collar ; 

'Twas  five  inches  high. — D.  H. 


John  N.  Cole,  Finest  Presses  and  Type 

Ureasurer. 


Tme- 


gndovcr  Press  «- 

Embossing  .-.  Designing  AlldOVei\  MaSS. 

Engraving  7 

THE  AN DOVER  BOOKSTORE. 

Established  1809. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 


Most  complete  line  this  side  of  Boston  in  Books  and  Stationery  of 
all  kinds,  Crepe  and  Tissue  Papers,  Andover  Photographic 
Souvenirs,   Weekly  and  Monthly  Periodicals,  etc. 
Special  Abbot  Academy  Engraved  Stationery. 
Branch  Store  at  the  Academy. 


G.  A.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  57  MAIN  STREET. 
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One  adventurous  Senior-Mid 

Safe  behind  the  door  was  hid, 

Hoping  that  night  to  have  a  spread 

When  all  the  rest  were  safe  in  bed. 

But  ()  alas  !  that  spread  ne'er  came  ; 

A  teacher  did.    You  know  her  name.— G.  C. 

L,  C*  JVIoore  &  Company's 
Department  Store. 

302,  304,,  308,  310  6ssex  Street, 
Lawrence,  JMasa. 


^KENEFICK^ 

PORTRAIT  PHOTOGRAPHER 

271  Essex  Street,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


The  W.  E.  Rice  Company,  EsTa_,K,847 

BLANK  BOOK  MANUFACTURERS. 

Commercial  Stationers,  General  Book  and  Pamphlet  Binders,  Paper  Rulers 
and  Perforators.    Dealers  in  Wall  Papers,  Decorations  and  Window 
Shades.    The  Hanging  of  Papers,  all  kinds  of  Interior  Paint- 
ing, Decorations,  the  Tinting  of  Walls  and  Ceilings 
Promptly  Executed. 

\  95  and  197  Essex  Street,  Lawrence,  Mass*     Entire  Floor 


J.  P.  WAKEFIELD, 

DEALER  IN 

MEATS,  VEGETABLES,  ETC. 

Market  on  Main  Street,  Andover. 
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HALLOWE'EN. 
There  came  a  troop  of  sheeted  ghosts 

All  sliding  down  the  stairs  ; 
We  thought  they  came  from  foreign  shores 

But  each  a  placard  bares. 


Dentist. 


Bank  Block,  Main  Street, 
Andover,  Mass. 


GEORGE  H.  PARKER. 

Dru<£5  apd  /T\edieir;es. 

Fancy  and  Toilet  Articles,  Sponges,  Cold  Soda  with  True  Fruit 
Syrups,  Ice  Cream  Soda.    Physicians'  Prescriptions 
carefully  compounded. 

Draper's  Block,  Main  Street,  Andover. 
...  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Fruit  in  Season. 

Fancy  Biscuits,  Canned  Meats, 
Confectionery,  etc  


J.  H.  CAMPION  &  CO.,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 
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One  wondrous  word  "  Physchology  " 

Revealed  the  Senior  girls. 
That  word  which  makes  the  well  grow  pale, 

That  straightens  hair  that  curls. 

Tb*  Variety 

of  a  AVxlerp  Druqgists 

Stock  precludes  enumeration.  To  sum  it  up  we  need  only  say  we 
handle  everything  in  the  line  of  Fine  Perfumes,  Toilet  Articles,  Soaps, 
Manicure  Goods,  Dental  Preparations,  and  Patent  Medicines.  Pre- 
scriptions a  specialty:  compounded  night  and  day  by  graduates  of 
Pharmacy  only.  Apollo,  Huyler's  and  Allegrettos  fine  confectionery 
fresh  every  week.  Hot  and  Cold  Soda,  Ice  Cream  Soda  with  crushed 
fruit. 

Rail-road  Books  to  Boston  to  Let. 

EL  r\.  &  W.  A.  ALLEN,  Ptj.Q. 
Prescription  Druggists. 

MUSGROVE  BLOCK. 

LEWIS  T.  HARDY.  JOSEPH  F.  COLE. 

H/\RDY  &  COLE, 

Essex  Street,  Andover* 

BUILDERS  and  LUMBER  DEALERS, 

Box  Making,  Planing,  Sawing,  and  Matching 
Done  to  Order, 

Kindling  Woo<I  By  tb«  L.o&<1. 

BENJAMIN  BROWN. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

For  Ladies',  Misses'  and  Children's  wear.     A  full  line  of  Baldwin 
and  Lamkin's  goods  always  on  hand.  Also  a  full  line  of  rubbers. 

flAIN  STREET,  ANDOVER. 
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We  ne'er  can  meet  a  Senior  girl 

At  breakfast,  dinner,  lunch, 
Not  even  when  we're  in  the  hall 

All  walking  in  a  bunch, 
But  some  way,  some  how,  some  where,  she 

Will  introduce  Psychology  ." — E.  B. 


!*  "€be  jVIusgrow"  *§ 

TfT  ...Finely  Appointed...  ^J? 

||i  Ladies'  Rairdressing,*?  ||: 
||  ^.and  JMamcure  parlors  3[ 

it  -  Located  in  the  Musgrove  Building,  «t 
4{i  Up  one  flight  g 

4Jr4J*r  Hndover,  ^  Mass,  ?{?*{f 

i»i  A  A  it  it  i<i    i*i  it  it  i«i    it  Ji  A  i»i  i»; 


H.  C  TANNER  ^  Havcrhil1- 

-®  CATERS^- 


IN  EVERY  PARI"  OP  NEW 
ENGLAND 

Is  fully  up-to-date  in  all  details.    All  materials  used  are  of  the 
best  quality.    The  service  is  first-class.    Prices  reasonable 
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Shall  I  tell  you  of  a  person,  very  jolly,  bright  and  gay 
Who  with  singing  blith  and  cheerful  makes  the  moments  pass 
away  ? 

Now  this  person's  name  is  Teddy  and  would  set  your  brain  awhirl 
But  alas  !  be  not  astonished, — this  Teddy  is  a  girl. — G.  C. 


WE  THINK 


Our  Store  ts  the  Best  place  in  Boston  fori 
toung  Ladies  to  Buy  TTbetr 

GLOVES 

R.  H.  Stearns  $  Co., 

Cor.  Fremont  Street  and  Cemple  place, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

21  Rue  Martel,  Paris. 


Our  minds  are  lifted  up  above 
Our  hearts,  they  glow  with  purest  love, 
Our  souls  with  angels'  seem  akin 
When  Miriam  plays  the  violin. —  G.  C. 


Headquarters  for 

LADIES' 
EMBROIDERIES 
AND  HANDKERCHIEFS 


Silk  Embroidering  Flosses,  Worsted  and  Yarns 
of  every  description. 
Mail  orders  attended  to  with  promptness. 


<flbtttie>>'s,  Ccmplc  place,  Boston, 


OUR 


GLOVE  DEPARTMENT 


[S  SPLENDIDLY  EQUIPPED  FOR 


HOLIDAY  TRADE. 


We  arranged  our  importations  so  early  that  they  have  been  received, 
and  we  can  show  a  stock  of  Kid,  Suede,  Dogskin  and  Rein- 
deer Gloves,  in  colors,  styles  and  prices  that  cannot 
be  surpassed  by  any  house  in  the  country. 

144  Trerpoot  5treet, 
Boston*  A'V&ss 


MISS  M.  F.  FISK, 
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There  is  a  girl  in  Abbot 

Who  is  so  wondrous  wise 
That  she  fell  down  the  slippery  stairs 

And  caused  us  great  surprise. 


Hrt  photographs  and  Views. 

OtfSR  1800  SUBJECTS. 

Works  of  Old  and  Modern  Masters  in  Painting, 
Sculpture  and  Architecture.  Photograph  mounting 
and  Framing.    Glass  Panels,  Art  Calendars,  etc. 

goute  flp§oto$xa¥§\c  Co., 

338  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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And  when  she  found  that  she  could  fall 
Without  a  bruise  or  sprain, 

She  straightway  sprang  upon  her  feet 
And  then  fell  up  again. — E.  C. 

I         SPRINGER  BROTHERS 

Cloak,  Suit  and  Fur  House, 

jNowLc.ca.ea  Jgg  jREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON. 


IN.  C.  WHITAKER  &  CO., 

7  TEMPLE  PLACE,  BOSTON. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FI/NE  TORTOISE  SHELL  GOODS 

SHELL  GOODS  REPAIRED. 
DISCOUNT  TO  HBBOT  STUD6NTS. 


A.  ANDREW, 

128  Tremont  Street.    -  Room  31,  -  Boston. 

Ladies'  High  Grade  Sample  Shoes.  ••• 

Very  Low  prices.    College  trade  a  specialty 

STEPHEN  L/\NE  FOLGER* 

Mfg.  Jeweler 

CLUB  AND  COLLEGE  PINS  AND  RINGS, 
GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS 

DIAMONDS,  WATCHES,  JEWELRY 

200  Broadway  TMew  JJork  City 
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ABBOT  ACADEMY 


The  school  year  (Sept.  14  —  June  19)  is  divided  into 
semesters. 

School  began  at  9.00  a.m.  Thursday,  Sept.  14,  1899 

School  closes  at  2.15  p.m.  Tuesday,  Dec.  12,  1899 

Vacation  of  three  weeks. 

School  begins  again  at  9.00  a.m.  Thursday,  Jan.    4,  1900 

First  semester  ends    .    .    .    .  Feb.  3,  1900 

Second  semester  begins  Feb.    5,  1900 

School  closes  at  3.30  p.m.  Tuesday,   Mar.  27,  1900 

Vacation  of  two  weeks. 

School  begins  again  at  9.00  a.m.  Thursday,  April  12,  1900 

School  closes  at  12  m.  Tuesday,  June  19,  1900 

For  information  and  admission  apply  to  the  Principal,  Abbot 
Academy,  Andover,  Mass. 
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Kepose. 

VY  7^ HEN  a  child  is  made  to  stop  play  and  sit  still  among  his 
elders  he  has  had  his  first  lesson  in  acquiring  repose. 
It  is  the  very  elementary  one  of  keeping  his  body  quiet,  but  it 
is  a  hard  one  for  mature  men  and  women.  It  is  a  delight  to 
find  a  reposeful  child  ;  the  dignity  and  fearlessness  of  a  little 
man  of  four  or  five  shames  us  of  superior  years.  There  are 
effort  and  action  as  well  as  times  of  rest  in  repose  ;  but  there  is 
nothing  unnecessary,  everything  works  to  a  purpose.  We  see 
this  beautifully  illustrated  all  about  us  in  nature  ;  the  birds  rly 
and  build  and  even  sing  to  an  end  ;  a  flower  makes  an  effort  in 
growing  into  beauty ;  but  there  are  no  false  steps;  no  wasted, 
misdirected  or  uncertain  energy  is  expended.  In  the  child,  the 
flowers  and  the  birds  there  is  no  swerving  from  the  laws  of 
their  being  ;  it  is  with  the  introduction  of  the  directing  power 
of  intellect  and  soul  that  indecision,  doubts  and  fears,  arch 
enemies  of  repose,  creep  in  to  threaten  the  larger  possibilities  of 
intellectual  repose. 
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Repose  in  personal  manner  is  refreshing  and  gratifying. 
People  admire  animation,  vivacity,  spontaneity,  but  when  the^e 
are  out  of  place  or  senseless  from  mere  habit  they  are  worthless. 
The  girl  forever  enthused  is  not  enthusiastic,  and  it  is  the  rare 
smile  that  is  genuine  and  appreciative. 

In  society  repose  is  a  prime  requirement,  for  it  not  onlv  indi- 
cates the  surety  of  your  own  position  and  contentment  there- 
with, but  gives  a  restful,  comfortable  atmosphere  for  those 
about  you.  The  weeks  spent  in  preparation  for  presentation 
at  court  are  in  vain  if  Queen  Victoria  detects  uneasiness  :  and 
it  is  because  of  the  American  girl's  self  valueing  composure 
that  she  is  usually  graciously  received. 

The  usefulness  of  self  control  over  hasty  words  and  actions 
cannot  be  disputed  ;  yet  repose  does  not  mean  suppression  of 
all  impulses.  Impulsive  action  in  cases  of  emergency  is  impera- 
tive and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  well  trained  body  is 
quickest  and  surest  in  response.  Repose  means  power. 
Bodily  repose  requires  perfect  adjustment  of  body  to  mind. 
For  greatest  efficiency  the  discipline  of  the  body  should  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  trained  soldier,  alert  to  respond  to  the 
call  for  action,  but  quiet,  standing  ready  in  times  of  peace.  Re- 
pose is  an  habitual  self  control  and  men  everywhere  recognize 
its  strength.  In  a  crisis  the  lesser  turn  to  the  greater  men 
because  of  their  calm  balanced  judgment,  which  is  really  repose. 

A  higher  repose  than  mere  harmony  between  mind  and  body 
is  that  which  exists  between  the  soul  and  God.  In  such  repose 
no  matter  how  vague  its  conception  it  rests  with  absolute  trust 
in  the  power  above  it.  In  its  relation  to  God  the  soul  knows 
sufficiency  ;  it  reverences  itself,  is  responsible  and  free  ;  there 
can  be  no  irresolution  between  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong, 
there  can  be  no  despondency,  or  fear,  or  cowardice.  There  is 
understanding  ;  the  intellect  need  not  be  great,  nor  the  talents 
large,  but  the  person  thinks  :  there  is  personality,  actual  being. 
It  is  our  duty  to  be  some  one.  It  is  not  easy  ;  most  of  us  are 
not.  Some  are  born  with  spiritual  repose,  some  other  souls  may 
find  it  within  their  reach.  A  spark  of  the  consciousness  of  self 
may  be  revived  to  warmth  and  glow  :  but  the  damp  of  worldli- 
ness  and  selfishness  is  fatal.  To  live  in  this  harmony  between 
God  and  self  does  not  mean  morbid  self  contemplation.  Spirit- 
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ual  repose  is  unconscious  repose.  It  is  very  rare  ;  we  catch 
glimpses  sometimes  in  a  face.  In  art  it  is  uncommon,  it  seems 
to  elude  the  painter's  skill.  In  the  head  of  a  little  maid,  Greuze 
alone  has  made  real  and  beautiful  the  ideal  of  bodily  and 
spiritual  repose.  She  may  be  only  a  little  peasant  girl  but  her 
confident  trust  and  self  reliance  put  her  unquestionably  among 
the  elect.  She  has  dignity  and  calmness  ;  she  seeks  nothing, 
could  never  be  aggressive.  Her  eyes  see  clearly  if  there  be  any 
sham.  She  is  thoughtful  and  the  suggestion  of  a  frown  is  more 
lovable  than  an  innocent  smile.  Humility  is  mingled  with  a 
surety  of  soul  far  surpassing  mere  characterless  meekness  ;  her 
sweetness  is  not  simply  amability  but  the  sweetness  of  purity  and 
truth.  She  has  judgement,  taste  and  heroism  because  she  has 
found  herself.  It  is  disappointing  not  to  find  a  similar  repose 
in  portraits  of  the  Madonna;  mother  love,  purity,  meekness  and 
grace  are  not  more  essential  attributes  of  the  holy  mother  than 
spiritual  repose  ;  yet  is  it  nearly  always  wanting.  Even  in  the 
Madonna  de  San  Sisto  we  miss  it.  The  Christ  child  has 
wonderful  repose,  as  He  looks  out  from  the  mother  arms  into 
the  future  with  all  the  consciousness  of  divine  mission.  The 
eyes  and  brow,  and  the  expression  of  the  entire  body  are  eloquent 
of  divine  repose. 


ITCy  Castle  in  Spain. 

I  built  for  myself  a  castle  in  Spain, 
An  old  stone  fortress  dark  and  grim  — 
But  sunbeams  danced  on  the  walls  within, 
And  laughter  and  music  reigned  supreme. 
But  the  castle  old  was  built  in  vain, 
And  it  faded  away  —  my  lovely  dream. 

A  still  wind  stirs  and  the  skies  grow  gray, 
A  slow  word  echoes  within  my  heart, 
In  her  troubled  eyes  the  quick  tears  start, 
The  clouds  shut  down  on  the  fortress  old, 
All  laughter  and  music  die  away  — 
And  the  castle  halls  are  dull  and  cold. 

Beulah  Field. 
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And  now  Aurora  rising  comes  up  from  out  the  ocean. 

As  soon  as  first  the  sunbeams  rose,  the  chosen  band  of  youth 

go  out  from  all  the  gates 
With  large-meshed  hunting  nets,  and  hunting  spears  made  of 

broad-pointed  iron. 
Now  gallop  forth  the  Massylian  horsemen,  and  their  pack  of 

hound  so  keen  of  scent. 
The  Carthaginian  elders  at  the  door  await  their  queen  delaying 

in  her  chamber. 

So  too  the  prancing  steed,  who  full  of  spirit  champs  his  frothy 
bit. 

His  trappings  are  adorned  with  purple  and  with  gold. 
At  last,  attended  by  her  maids,   the  queen  of  Carthage  now 
comes  forth 

Wearing  a  cloak,  a  relic  of  fair  Tyre,  with  rich  embroidered 
border. 

She  has  a  quiver  of  pure  gold,  her  hair  is  gathered  in  a  knot 
with  gold. 

Her  purple  garment  with  a  buckle  does  she  fasten. 

So  too  comes  forth  with  joy  lulus,  and  the  many  Trojan  lords. 

Aeneas  too,  surpassing  all  in  beauty,  accompanies  them  and 

brings  the  bands  together. 
As  when  Apollo  leaves  the  wintry  Lycia  and  the  frozen  streams 

of  Danthus 

And  visits  then  his  birthplace  Delos,  where  he  renews  the  dance, 
The  Cretan  Dryopes,  and  Agathyrsi,  stained  with  paint, 
Join  hands  around  the  altar  and  make  confused  noise. 
Apollo  now  himself  comes  down,  over  the  Cynthian  peaks, 
And  shaking  his  loose  locks  he  wreathes  and  twines  them  with 

soft  garland  and  with  gold. 
The  arrows  rattle  and  resound  upon  his  shoulders. 
Just  so  proceeds  Aeneas,  with  no  less  vigor,  and  equal  glory 

shining  from  his  face. 
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When  to  the  mountains  they^had  come  and  to  the  dangerous 
forests, 

From  the  summit  of  a  rock  pursued,  the  wild  goats  run  along 
the  ridges. 

And  then  they  course  the  open  field  and  a  dusty  herd  of  deer 

Collects  in  flight  and  leaves  the  mountain  glens. 

But  in  the  valley's  depths,  the  boy  Ascanius  rejoices,  riding  his 

spirited  horse. 
And  in  his  race  he  overtakes  first  these,  then  those. 
Even  with  prayers  he  longs,  that  among  the  lazy  flocks 
A  foaming  boar  appear,  or  a  tawny  lion  come   down  from  the 

mountain  side. 

But  now  the  heaven  with  mutterings  great  of  thunder  begins  to 

be  confused, 
And  a  cloud  comes  down  mixed  thick  with  hail. 
Throughout  the  field,  in  all  directions,  in  their  fear, 
The  Tyrian  servants,  Trojan  youth  and  the  Trojan  son  of  Venus 

seek  their  shelter, 
And  the  streams  flow  down  in  torrents  from  the  mountain  sides. 

Leslie  Stafford  Crawford. 
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(A  play  in  three  Acts.) 


DRAMATIS  PERSOXAE. 


Yalkmnthrop       \     Miss  Bryant's  nephews. 
Cabot  Nelson,   WilVs  friend. 

Dudley  Webster  )      ,         x  •  , 
Harry    Wheeler  \  J^sfrunds. 

Hans  Seve?ison,  the  new  butler. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Bryant,  otherwise  Aunt  Betty. 

Helen  Bryant,  ) 

Louise  Bryant,    >     Her  nieces. 

May  Winthrop,  ) 

Maggie,  the  maid. 

Act  i. — Scene  i. 

Morning  room  at  Miss  Bryant's  cottage  at  the  Point.  Time — 
nine  o'clock,  Wednesday  morning.  Miss  Bryant  sitting  in  easy  chair 
looking  over  a  pile  of  letters.    Helen  at  desk  beside  her  writing. 

Helen,  (blotting  letter,  folding  and  placing  it  in  envelope.) 
There,  Aunt  Betty,  so  much  for  that  one — now  what  shall  I 
write  ? 

Miss  B.  Nothing  more  I  think,  dear.  This  letter  does  not 
need  answering.  It  is  from  Mrs.  Cummings,  saying  that  her 
butler  will  be  here  to-morrow  morning.  You  cannot  imagine 
how  relieved  I  feel,  Helen.  I  was  so  afraid  I  should  be  too 
late  and  in  that  case  I  do  not  know  what  I  should  have  done. 

H.  (in  surprise.)  Why  Auntie,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
Mrs.  Cummings'  butler  ? 

Miss  B.  Keep  him,  my  dear,  I  trust.  Didn't  I  tell  you  about 
the  little  trouble  I  had  last  night  ? 

H.    No  !    What  trouble  ? 

Miss  B.  I  discovered  quite  accidently  that  Amandas  had  ac- 
quired a  new  fad,  namely,  a  great  fondness  for  collecting  odd 
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pieces  of  silver,  so  our  worthy  friend  started  for  Boston  last 
night.  Of  course  I  had  to  have  some  one  at  once  to  take  his 
place  and  I  wrote  to  Mrs.  Cummings.  They  are  going  to 
close  their  house  in  Cambridge — you  know  they  sail  next  week 
— and  this  is  her  answer.  She  writes  that  her  butler  will  be 
very  glad  of  the  place  and  she  recommends  him  as  satis- 
factory in  every  way.  ( Referring  to  letter).  He  is  a  good 
looking  Swede  about  twenty-five  and  well  trained.  I  think  he 
will  do  very  well,  don't  you  ? 

H.  Yes  indeed.  Mrs.  Cummings'  servants  are  always  models. 
But  how  many  more  letters  are  there,  Auntie  ?  I  promised 
Lou  I  would  have  a  game  of  tennis  with  her  this  morning. 

Miss  B.  (opening  letter.)  This  is  the  last  one  and  then  I  will 
not  keep  you  any  longer.  You  are  a  good  girl,  dear,  to  take 
all  this  trouble  for  your  old  aunt.  (She  smiles  affectionately 
at  her. ) 

H.    Nonsense  Aunt  Betty  !  I  love  to  do  it  for  you. 

Miss  B.  reads  letter  while  Helen  writes  on  blotting  paper. 

Miss  B.  (with  an  astonished  air.)  This  is  from  your  brother 
Will.  I  don't  understand  it  at  all  !  What  does  he  mean  ? 
(passing  the  letter  to  Helen  and  taking  off  her  glasses.)  I 
think  you  had  better  read  it,  my  eyes  trouble  me  so  I  can't 
make  out  the  boy's  writing.  I  never  saw  such  a  scrawl  !  In 
my  young  days  we  were  taught  a  good,  plain,  honest  hand, 
not  hieroglyphics. 

H.  Why  Aunt  Betty,  he  can't  come  down  to-morrow  as  he 
planned.  Oh  dear  !  He  has  an  exam  he  must  take.  Poor 
boy,  he  was  so  sure  in  his  last  letter  that  he  could  get  out  of 
it. 

Miss  B.    (raising  her  eyebrows.)    Yes,  I  have  noticed  that  he 

has  quite  a  faculty  for  getting  out  of  things. 
H.    (reading  on.)    Well,  if  this  isn't  the  greatest.    His  friend 

is  coming  just  the  same  without  him. 
Miss  B.    Read  it  to  me  dear. 

H.  (reading.)  "  I  know  you  will  all  like  Cabot  Nelson.  He's  a 
thoroughly  fine  fellow.  Tell  the  girls  I  depend  upon  them  to 
make  him  feel  at  ease  and  have  a  good  time.  They  may  find 
him  a  trifle  awkward  and  bashful  at  first  but  that  will  soon 
wear  off.     Tell  Helen  he's  a  crack  golf  player,  can  almost 
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beat  her.  (The  bad  boy.)  As  for  yours  truly,  I'm  in  the 
lowest  depths  of  despair,  I've  been  plugging  away  for  that 
exam  for  all  I'm  worth,  but  alas  !  my  brains  absolutely  refuse 
to  work.  Don't  worry  about  me  though  ;  although  I  shall 
probably  have  brain  fever  I  may  recover.  You  may  expect 
Cabot  Thursday  morning  on  the  nine  thirty  train,  and  I'll 
follow  as  soon  as  I  possibly  can. 

Yours  in  a  tearing  hurry, 

Will." 

Now  Aunt  Betty  isn't  that  just  like  him  !  What  are  we  going 
to  do  with  this  perfect  stranger? 

(Enter  Louise  Bryant  and  May  Winthrop  with  tennis 
rackets.) 

Lou.  Well,  if  you  aren't  the  greatest  girl  Helen  !  We've  been 
waiting  for  you  the  longest  while.  Aren't  you  coming  out  for 
a  game  ? 

H.  What  do  you  think  girls  ?  Will  isn't  coming  tomorrow  but 
Cabot  Nelson  is,  and  Will  writes  we  must  entertain  him  until 
he  comes. 

Lou.  Oh  !  bother  what  is  Will  thinking  of  ? 
May.  A  perfect  stranger  too — such  a  bore  ! 
Lou.    This  puts  an  end  to  all  our  fun,  I  guess  I'll  go  up  town 

for  a  few  days. 
H.    You  wouldn't  desert  me  that  way  would  you  ? 
Lou.    Of  course  not  Honey,  I  was  only  fooling,  tell  us  about 

him — 
M.    What  is  he  like  ? 

H.    (laughing.)    Well  I  can't  say  that  Will's  description  of  him 

is  very  encouraging. 
Chorus.    Go  on,  go  on,  tell  us. 

Miss  B.  (who  has  been  gathering  together  her  papers.)  I'm 
going  up  stairs  girls,  I  think  I  can  safely  leave  Mr.  Nelson  in 
your  care.    (Exit  laughing.) 

H.  My  dear  children  prepare  yourselves.  He  is  shy,  awk- 
ward, bashful  and  — 

Lou.  Oh !  horrors !  don't  go  on.  Awkward,  bashful,  what 
could  be  worse  ? 

May.    Isn't  this  frightful  ?    What  shall  we  do  with  him  ? 
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H.    Happily,  he  is  a  great  golf  player. 

Lou,  That  saves  him.  He  shall  play  golf  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent. We'll  start  in  the  minute  he  arrives  and  keep  it  up 
until  Will  comes  to  the  rescue. 

May.  We  will  !  Now  Helen  get  your  racket  and  Lou  and  I'll 
beat  you  a  game  of  tennis.    (Exit  all.) 

Act  1. — Scene  ii. 

Will's  room  at  college.  Time — Wednesday  evening.  Will  seated 
at  table  covered  with  books.  Papers  and  books  on  floor  beside  him. 
Whistling  heard  through  the  open  door  at  the  side.  In  this  room  his 
room-mate,  Cabot  Nelson. 

Will,  (throwing  down  book  in  despair.)  There's  no  use  talk- 
ing, old  man,  I'm  doomed,  I  can't  do  it. 

Cabot,  (from  other  room.)  Never  say  die,  my  son.  Keep  at 
it  and  you're  all  right. 

Will.  Oh  !  drop  it,  I  say — Come  out  here  and  help  a  fellow 
out  can't  you.  You've  had  this  wretched  stuff.  How  did  you 
ever  get  through  it  ? 

C.  (appearing  at  door  without  coat,  hair  brushes  in  hand.) 
Well,  I  like  that  young  man.  Do  you  mean  to  infer  that  I 
had  any  trouble  in  mastering  that  interesting  subject  ?  I  al- 
ways stood  first  in  my  class. 

Will.  Yes  that's  so,  if  you  begin  to  count  at  the  wrong  end. 
(They  both  laugh.) 

C.  No  really,  Will,  what  are  you  trying  to  make  up  ?  Not 
much,  I  hope,  at  this  late  day. 

Will.  Much  ?  Oh  !  no — with  my  usual  brilliancy,  I've  cut 
about  every  other  lecture  and  when  I  did  go  I  couldn't  take 
notes,  so  my  knowledge  of  Psychology  is  pretty  limited. 
Honestly,  Cabot,  I  don't  even  know  the  difference  between 
Sensation  and  Perception. 

C.  It  is  hard  luck,  that's  a  fact.  But  I've  seen  you  get  out  of 
many  a  tighter  place.  The  only  thing  for  you  to  do  now  is 
to  work  for  the  main  topics.  Get  them  well  in  mind,  it  is  too 
late  to  try  to  go  into  details.  But  whatever  you  do,  don't 
bluff,  for  you  simply  can't  do  it  with  Preston.  I  never  knew 
it  to  work. 

Will.    Oh,  it  does  very  well  for  you  to  talk.    Look  at  that  pile 
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of  lectures  (thumping  the  papers  on  the  table  with  his  fist.) 
Interesting  eh  ?  I  tell  you  what,  it's  enough  to  make  a  man 
insane. 

C.  (laughing.)  Don't  get  excited.  You're  wasting  time.  Now 
then  old  man  start  in  on  your  sensation.  (Cabot  returns  to 
other  room.  Silence  for  a  few  minutes,  Will  runs  his  fingers 
through  his  hair,  gazes  at  ceiling,  mutters  to  himself.  Cabot 
enters  from  other  room,  coat  on, — goes  over  to  the  fireplace — 
takes  down  his  pipe,  lights  it — draws  up  a  chair  and  sits  down 
in  front  of  the  open  fire. 

C.  I've  been  thinking  it  over  Will,  and  I  positively  haven't  the 
courage  to  face  all  those  girls  without  you. 

Will.  Nonsense,  you've  simply  got  to.  You  won't  mind  it  one 
bit.    They're  not  half  bad  really. 

C.  You  know  very  well  the  trouble  is  that  I  am  so  confoundedly 
bashful. 

Will.  You  can't  get  out  of  it  now,  for  they  expect  you,  I  wrote 
last  night  that  you  were  coming.  The  way  you  talk  makes 
me  tired.    I  never  saw  the  girl  who  could  phaze  you. 

C.  No  ?  You  don't  know  me.  Talk  about  Sensations.  When 
I  try  to  talk  to  a  pretty  girl,  my  tongue  becomes  fairly  para- 
lyzed. But  if  you  say  I  must  endure  this  agony,  I'll  try  to  be 
resigned.  When  do  you  intend  to  join  me  ?  I  think  you 
might  let  me  wait  for  you. 

Will.    Oh,  I'll  be  down  to-morrow  night,  that  is  if  I'm  alive. 

C.    Well  you  wont  be  if  you  don't  go  to  work. 

Will.  You're  a  good  one  to  preach.  I'd  like  to  know  if  I 
wasn't  studying,  when  you  came  in.  (opening  book  on  table 
and  holding  his  head  between  his  hands.)  Now  don't  disturb 
me  again  on  your  life. 

Curtain  on  Will  studying.    Cabot  peacefully  smoking  by  the  lire. 

Act  ii. — Scene  i. 

Morning  room  at  Miss  Betty's  Cottage.  Time — Thursday.  Miss 
Betty  enters. 

Miss  B.  I  don't  understand  it  at  all.  That  man  was  to  have 
been  here  at  eight  o'clock.  Here  it  is  nearly  eleven  and  he 
has  not  come.    I  would  not  mind  so  much  if  we  were  to  be 
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alone,  but  Will's  friend  is  coming  this  morning.  Perhaps  he 
has  come  and  that  stupid  Maggie  hasn't  told  me.  (Rings 
bell.    Maggie  enters.)    Maggie,  has  the  new  butler  come  yet  ? 

M.  No  mem.  I  hasn't  seen  him.  (Bell.)  Perhaps  that's  him 
now,  Miss  Betty. 

Miss  B.  You  may  send  him  in  here  Maggie,  at  once.  (Exit 
Maggie.)    It  is  a  very  bad  beginning  to  have  him  so  late. 

(Miss  B.  sits   down    and    does  not    rise.       Enter  Cabot 
Nelson.) 

Miss  B.  How  do  you  do  ?  lam  very  glad  you  have  come  at 
last. 

C.  (slightly  embarrassed,  coming  towards  her.)  This  is  Miss 
Bryant  is  it  not  ?    I  am  very  sorry  er-er- 

Miss  B.  (interrupting.)  No,  you  need  not  apologize.  I  sup- 
pose you  couldn't  help  it,  though  it  has  been  very  annoying 
for  me.  (Cabot  looks  bewildered.)  If  there  is  one  thing  I 
always  insist  on,  it  is  promptness.  I  shall  expect  you  to  be 
more  careful  about  it  hereafter.  Now  I  do  not  think  I  need 
explain  what  I  shall  require  you  to  do.  Maggie  and  the  other 
servants  will  tell  you  all  that  is  necessary  and  all  that  you  do 
not  know.  You  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience,  have 
you  not  ?    Now  how  many  years  have  you  lived  in  Cambridge  ? 

C.    (who  doesn't  understand.)    This  is  my  fourth  year. 

Miss  B.  I  quite  understood  Mrs.  Cummings  to  say  you  had 
been  with  her  six  years. 

C.    Mrs.  Cummings  ?    I  don't  understand  how — 

Miss  B.  (interrupting.)  I  am  positive  that  she  said  six  in  her 
letter. 

C.    Letter  ? 

Miss  B.    Yes,  young  man,  I  said  letter. 
C.    But  I  surely  ought  to  know — 

Miss  B.  Oh,  perhaps  it  was  four  years,  we  will  not  discuss  the 
point.  It  does  not  make  any  real  difference.  Now  I  think 
that  is  all  I  need  say  now.  Please  ring  the  bell.  (Cabot  does 
so  and  Maggie  enters.)  Maggie  you  will  take  this  young 
man  to  the  kitchen  and — 

C.  (who  has  become  more  and  more  perplexed.)  But  Miss 
Bryant,  may  I  be  allowed  to  explain  ? 

Miss  B.    (with  dignity.)      Oh,  I  quite  understand  everything, 
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— and  then  I  think  Maggie,  you  may  direct  him  to  his  room. 
(Exit  Maggie  with  Mr.  Nelson.) 

Miss  B.  He  seems  to  be  a  very  well  appearing  boy,  but  he  is 
altogether  too  talkative.  I  dislike  very  much  to  have  a  ser- 
vant speak  unless  he  is  requested  to  do  so.  Mrs.  Cummings 
has  evidently  spoiled  him.  I  must  try  and  undo  all  that.  He 
was  so  persistent  about  those  years.  I  must  get  Mrs.  Cum- 
mings' letter  and  see  again  what  she  writes  about  him.  ( Exit 
Miss  Bryant,  left) 

Enter  centre — Helen  and  Louise  Bryant,  May  and  Jack 
Winthrop,  Dudley  Webster  and  Harry  Wheeler,  ready  for  the 
golf  links. 

Helen.    So  queer  he  doesn't  come. 

Jack.    Will  said  nine,  didn't  he  ? 

Helen    Yes,  and  it  is  nearly  twelve  now. 

Lou.    (who  has  been  standing  near  door  looking  out. )    At  last  ! 

Behold  the  conquering  hero  comes  !    Oh  my  heart,  what  a  guy  ! 
(Enter  Hans  Sevenson,  the  new  butler.) 
Jack,    (going  up  to  him  and  grasping  his  hand.)    How  do  you 

do.   I'm  more  than  glad  to  see  you.    I'm  Jack  Winthrop,  you 

know,  Will's  cousin,  you've  probably  heard  him  speak  of  me. 

This  is  my  sister  (turning  to  May)  and  these  are  my  cousins. 

Miss  Bryant  and  Miss  Louise  Bryant.    Mr.  Webster  and  Mr. 

Wheeler,  Mr.  Nelson. 
Hans,    (extremely  rlustrated.)  I'm  very — 

Helen.  (smiling  sweetly  upon  him.)  We  are  so  glad  you've 
come.  We  were  just  going  out  to  the  links  and  you  must 
come  with  us. 

Lou.    We  are  all  very  anxious  to  see  you  play,  Mr.  Nelson. 

May.    Yes  indeed,  Will  has  told  us  so  much  about  it. 

Dudley.    Heard  you  broke  the  record  last  year. 

Helen.    We  all  expect  such  a  treat. 

Harry.    Yes  you  must  give  us  some  pointers. 

Jack.    I  think  we  had  better  be  going  along,  it  is  getting  late. 

Hans.    But  I— but  I — 

Helen.      But  we  can't  have  any  buts,  Mr.  Nelson,  you  simply 

must  come  with  us. 
Chorus,    Yes  indeed,  come  on  old  man.    (They  surround  the 

bewildered  Swede  and  all  exit.) 
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Act  hi. — Scene  i. 

Time — Thursday  afternoon.  Servant's  room,  very  small  and 
plain     Cabot  Nelson  sitting  in  middle  of  room,  hat  and  coat  on  table. 

Cabot.  I  wonder  if  by  any  chance  Will's  aunt  can  be  crazy.  I 
never  heard  anything  so  queer  in  all  my  life  as  the  way  she 
talked  to  me.  Yes  she  must  be  a  little  off.  This  is  not  ex- 
actly the  reception  Will  led  me  to  expect.  (He  looks  around 
room.)  And  what  a  room!  They  couldn't  have  put  me  much 
higher  up,  unless  on  the  roof.  I  wonder  what  I'm  supposed 
to  do  with  myself,  I  have  been  up  here  ever  since  I  came. 
Lucky  I  had  a  late  breakfast  or  I  might  be  hungry.  (Foot- 
steps heard  on  the  stairs.)  By  George,  some  one's  coming. 
If  the  rest  of  the  family  resemble  the  aunt,  I  don't  feel  equal 
to  meeting  any  of  'em  just  now.  (He  hurries  into  closet 
across  room,  leaving  the  door  half  open.  Enter  Hans  Sev- 
enson,  looking  warm  and  breathless,  hair  on  end,  without  hat 
and  a  very  frightened  look  upon  his  face.  He  looks  around 
room,  seeing  no  one,  sits  down,  takes  out  his  handkerchief  and 
mops  his  face.) 

Hans.  I'm  nearly  dead,  I  will  leave  dis  place  just  as  soon  as  I 
can.  Dey  are  all  crazy.  Yes  dat  is  it.  I  came  here  all 
peaceful  like  and  dey  all  rushed  upon  me  and  dragged  me  out 
of  de  house  and  walked  me  miles  and  miles.  Dey  gave  me 
sticks  and  made  me  bang  the  ground  with  'em.  Mrs.  Cum- 
mings  told  me  I  would  have  a  nice  place  here.  She  called  it 
"  a  good  situation,"  but  it  don't  suit  me.  Not  if  they  would 
raise  me  wages  would  I  stay  in  such  a  crazy  house.  What 
would  happen  if  dey  should  find  me  here  ?  I  guess  I'd 
better  be  going  before  dey  do.  (He  starts  toward  door. 
Cabot  comes  out  of  closet.) 

Cabot.    Hold  on  my  man,  where  did  you  come  from  ? 

Hans.  Oh  !  sir,  let  me  go,  I'm  doing  no  harm  !  Let  me  go  I 
say. 

Cabot.  Why  man  alive  I  am  not  going  to  hurt  you.  Who  are 
you  anyway  ? 

Hans.  I'm  Hans  Sevenson,  sir,  and  I'm  Mrs.  Cummings' 
butler.  She  has  gone  away,  sir,  and  I  was  to  stay  here,  but 
I'm  not  a  going  to  sir. 


IS 
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C.  Oh  yes  you  are,  don't  be  in  such  a  hurry.  What's  the 
matter  ? 

Hans.    Matter  ?    Dey  have  killed  me. 

C.    Well,  you  seem  to  be  pretty  lively  now.    And  so  you  don't 

like  the  way  you've  been  treated  ? 
Hans.    No  I  don't,  I'm  no  dancing  bear. 

C.  Well  I'd  stay  if  I  were  you.  I  think  Hans,  they  must  have 
taken  you  for  someone  else.  If  they'd  only  known  who  you 
were,  I'm  sure  they  never  would  have  been  so  unkind. 
(Laughs  heartily.)  I  tell  you  what,  you  stay  here  and  I'll 
make  everything  all  right  down  stairs.  (He  looks  at  Hans 
and  chokes  with  laughter.) 

Haus.    You  won't  let  them  give  me  any  more  clubs  ? 

C.    No  more.    Krace  up,  I  won't  let  them  hurt  you. 

Hans.  Well  then  I'll  stay  sir,  if  you  thinks  as  how  I'd  better, 
and  I  guess  I'd  better  slip  down  the  back  stairs  and  get  my 
bag. 

C.    All  right,  Hans,  but  see  that  you  don't  give  me  the  slip. 
(Exit  Hans.) 

C.  (chuckling  to  himself.)  Evidently  the  old  lady  took  me  for 
the  butler.  Hardly  a  compliment  to  me.  Shall  I  go  down 
now  and  explain  her  mistake  ?  No,  I  think  I'll  keep  dark  un. 
til  Will  comes.  In  the  meantime  however  I  must  have 
something  to  eat.  I  guess  I'll  follow  my  new  friend's  plan 
and  slip  down  the  back  stairs  too.  (Exit.) 

Act  in. — Scene  ii. 

Drawing  room  at  the  Cottage,  Thursday  evening.  Miss  Bryant 
and  the  girls  doing  various  things.  Helen  at  the  piano,  May  and 
Louise  embroidering. 

Aunt  B.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  girls  that  you  gave  up  the 
search  as  soon  as  that  ?  How  did  he  happen  to  get  apart 
from  the  rest.  ? 

Helen.     If  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  explicitly  Auntie,  Mr. 

Nelson  is  a  perfect — 
Lou.     (interrupting.)     Donkey  !    That's   the  word  you  want, 

Helen. 

Alay.  He  had  evidently  never  in  his  life  played  golf  before 
today. 
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Helen.  Or  else  he  was  so  embarassed  he  didn't  know  what 
he  was  doing. 

(Enter  Jack  and  Will  from  station.    Will  greets  his  aunt 

and  the  girls  and  looks  around  room.) 
Will.    Where's  Cabot  ? 
Helen.    That  is  something  we  don't  know. 
Will.    Don't  know,  why  what  do  you  mean  ? 
Helen.    We  took  your. worthy  friend  over  to  the  links  and — 
May.    And  then  we  lost  him  Jack,  we  sent  him  or  rather  he 

went  down  to  look  for  a  ball,  and  he  didn't  come  back. 
Will.    Didn't  come  back  !    Why  you're  crazy.      Where  did  he 

go  to  ? 

Lou.  We  spent  fully  two  hours  looking  for  him  and  then  we 
decided  that  he  must  have  returned  to  the  house  so  we  came 
back  and — 

May.    And  he  wasn't  here. 

Helen,  (in  grieved  tone.)  I  thought  you  said  he  could  play 
golf. 

Will.    Well,  he  can,  can't  he  ? 

Helen.    Play  !  !    He  couldn't  get  beyond  the  second  hole  ! 
May.    He  nearly  fell  down  several  times  in  the  attempt. 
Helen.    He  ploughed  up  the  ground  for  miles — 
May.    And  he  nearly  broke  my  head  with  his  driver,  when  I 

was  trying  to  give  him  a  few  points. 
Will.    You  must  be  fooling. 
Jack.    No  honestly  Will,  he  couldn't  do  a  thing. 
Will.     This  is  the  strangest  thing  I  ever  heard.    Aunt  Betty 

what  do  you  think  of  all  this  ?    Didn't  you  like  Cabot  ? 
Ai/nt  B.    My  dear,  I  haven't  seen  him  at  all.      He  went  off 

with  the  girls  and  Jack  before  I  came  down  stairs. 
Will.    Come  Jack,  I'm  going  to  look  into  this. 

(Enter  Cabot  Nelson.) 
Will.    Why  here  you  are  now,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  old  man. 

Where  in  time  have  you  been  ? 
Aunt  B.    Why  that  is  my  new  butler  ! 
Will.    Your  butler  !    This  is  my  friend  Cabot  Nelson. 
May.    No  !    It  can't  be — 
Lou.    This  is  not  the  man  we  entertained. 
Helen.    No,  and  this  is  not  the  man  we  lost. 
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Cabot,  (laughing.)  I  think  perhaps  I  can  explain  this,  Will. 
Owing  to  my  striking  resemblance  to  Mrs.  Cummings" 
butler — 

Miss  B.  Now  that  is  too  bad,  Mr.  Nelson.  You  must  let  me 
explain.  My  eyesight  is  very,  very  poor,  and  I  had  been  ex- 
pecting that  man  all  the  morning,  so  when  you  came,  I — 

Will,  (roaring  with  laughter.)  Got  them  mixed.  I  think  that's 
the  best  joke  I  ever  heard.    Cabot  a  butler,  Ha  !  Ha  !  Ha  ! 

Miss  Betty.  I  hope  you  will  try  and  forgive  me  my  stupid 
mistake. 

Helen.    And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  we  have  been  trotting  the 

real  butler  round  all  the  morning  ? 
Cabot.    That  is  just  what  I  mean  to  say.    And  what  is  worse, 

you  have  almost  frightened  the  life  out  of  the  poor  man. 
(Girls  laugh  heartily.) 
Chorus.    Have  you  seen  him  ? 
Cabot.  Yes. 

Miss  B.      Well  Mr.  Nelson,  do  tell  me  where  he  is,  I  really 

should  like  to  see  him. 
Cabot.    I  think  Miss  Bryant,  you  will  find  your  model  butler  up 

stairs  hiding  in  a  closet.  E7nma  Frances  Bixby. 


She  message  of  tfye  UlayflotDers. 

I  wandered  o'er  the  fields  and  meadows  bare, 
To  find  these  blossoms  in  their  dark  retreat ; 
They  hid  their  heads  as  though  afraid  to  meet 
The  other  flowers  of  the  springtime  rare. 
Though  hidden  by  the  leaves  with  greatest  care, 
I  found  them,  guided  by  their  fragrance  sweet, 
And  now  with  modest  air  they  come  to  greet 
You  on  this  beauteous  May  day  bright  and  fair. 
They  whisper  of  a  greater  joy  to  come, 
Which  summer  with  its  glories  soon  will  bring, 
When  we  can  dream  beneath  the  bee's  dull  hum, 
And  hear  the  feathered  songsters  sweetly  sing. 
And  so,  through  all  life's  troubles  that  will  come, 
Look  ever  forward  for  a  nobler  thing. 

Grace  C  Chapma?i. 


Q  poem. 


As  ever  through  the  fragrant  night 

The  lovely  stars  are  twinkling  each  to  each, 

As  sleepy  flowers  turn  their  crumpled  leaves,  and  reach 

For  kisses  from  the  winds  with  dew-drops  bright, 

So  all  my  fancies  and  my  dreams  depart, 

All  wayward,  wandering  to  thee,  Sweetheart. 

When  slowly  over  all  the  silenced  world 

A  crimson  morning  creeps  o'er  shadows  deep, 

When  drowsy  Nature  stirs  and  wakens  from  her  sleep, 

And  blossoms  lift  their  petals  all  uncurled, 

The  hidden  thoughts  within  my  soul  apart 

Are  beautiful  :  they  are  of  thee,  Sweetheart. 

So  when  the  world  shall  slip  and  drift  away, 

When  shadows  darker  grow  and  deeper  fall,  — 

When  all  the  voices  of  the  earth  shall  cease  their  call, 

When  night  shall  come  to  end  the  final  day  — 

All  through  the  darkness  of  that  night  shall  dart 

My  thoughts  and  dreams  of  thee,  Sweetheart,  Sweetheart. 

Beulah  Field. 


Cln  3nbian  ^airy  Cale. 

rjP  the  mountain  she  struggled  —  a  lithe  slender  Indian  girl 
with  dark  skin  and  eyes  and  soft  thick  black  hair  plaited 
carelessly  back  into  two  long  braids.  On  and  on  she  scrambled, 
springing  lightly  from  rock  to  rock,  tearing  her  way  through 
bushes  and  brambles,  till  at  last,  after  pushing  through  an 
almost  impenetrable  thicket,  she  found  herself  in  a  deep,  gloomy 
ravine,  whose  rocky  sides  were  clothed  in  clinging  vines.  It 
was  so  awesome  that  she  held  her  breath  for  fear,  and  wished 
with  all  her  heart  that  she  had  not  come  on  this  dangerous 
mission.  But  she  murmured  "I  must  be  brave — I  must  not 
turn  back."  For  she  knew  that  this  surely  must  be  the  place 
where  the  spirits  of  the  weather  lived,  and  it  was  to  plead  with 
them  that  she  had  come  all  this  way. 

She  walked  quickly  and  noiselessly  to  the  waterfall  at  the  end 
of  the  ravine  and  looked  behind  it  with  her  heart  in  her  throat. 
The  falling  water,  like  a  shining  curtain,  hid  the  great  dark 
cavern  behind  it.  At  the  back  of  this  cave  sat  a  queer  wrinkled 
old  squaw  with  fierce  black  eyes,  while  curled  about  her  feet 
were  some  gigantic  serpents,  which  lifted  their  heads  and  hissed 
spitefully  at  the  little  girl's  approach.  For  fully  a  minute 
Oweenee  gazed  at  those  strange  wild  eyes  and  then  said  calmly : 

"  O,  Great  Spirit,  I  pray  thee,  send  us  rain  !  How  have  men 
offended  thee,  that  their  sprouting  corn  should  die  and  the  crops 
fail  them  ?  In  the  winter  we  shall  starve.  O,  Great  Spirit,  send 
us  rain  !  " 

Like  the  rumbling  of  thunder  came  back  the  answer  : 

"  Men  are  no  longer  fearless  and  brave.  They  no  longer 
worship  the  spirits  and  manitous  as  they  should.  Let  one  of 
them  be  given  up  to  us  and  we  will  be  propitiated  and  send  rain." 

For  one  minute  the  brave  child  closed  her  eyes.  She  thought 
of  the  little  wigwam  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  down  in  the  valley ; 
and  then  she  thought  of  the  cornfields  behind  it,  parched  and 
hot  beneath  the  dazzling  summer  sky. 

"  Am  I  worthy  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  welfare  of  my  people  ?  " 
she  asked,  drawing  her  slim  young  figure  to  its  full  height,  "  If 
so,  Great  Spirit,  I  gladly  give  myself  up  to  thee  !  " 
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The  twilight  shadows  were  closing  about  the  mountains,  but 
down  in  the  valley  the  air  was  breathlessly  still  and  hot,  and  the 
people,  sitting  in  their  doorways,  said  "  The  Manitous  are  dis- 
pleased with  us.    We  cannot  help  it.    It  is  our  fate." 

But  even  as  they  spoke  soft  clouds  gathered  in  the  evening  sky, 
and  soon  a  gentle  shower  was  pattering  down,  cooling  the  air, 
washing  the  dusty  foliage,  and  moistening  the  baked  earth.  The 
corn  was  revived  and  the  people  realized  with  thankful  hearts 
that  they  were  saved  from  famine.  But  the  brave  little  maiden 
who  went  up  the  mountain  on  that  day  never  returned,  only 
after  the  shower  a  magnificent  white  lily  arose  in  the  centre  of 
the  lake.  The  Indians  said  it  was  the  soul  of  little  Oweenee, 
and  they  often  tell  around  their  fires  in  the  winter  (when  the 
spirits  are  asleep  and  cannot  hear  them)  among  their  won- 
derful legends,  the  story  of  how  the  brave  little  Indian  girl 
saved  her  people  from  starvation. 

Elizabeth  Schneider. 


"  Hoboby  Knoms  But  you,  2Tly  Dear/' 

Who  is  the  one  little  girl  I  love 
Better,  yes,  than  the  stars  above  ? 
Let  me  whisper  it  in  your  ear, 
Nobody  knows  but  you,  my  dear. 

Who  is  the  one  who  loves  me  too, 
Deeper,  yes,  than  the  ocean's  blue  ? 
Come  and  whisper  it  in  my  ear, 
Nobody  knows  but  you,  my  dear. 

And  who  am  I  that  writes  all  this  ? 
Come,  let  me  answer  it  with  a  kiss. 
And  who  are  you  who  pretends  to  hear? 
Nobody  knows  but  you,  my  dear. 

M.  Louise  Orwig. 


Hear  (Sreatness. 

BARBARA,  it  is  lovely,  dear !  " 
They  were  standing  in  front  of  the  mirror,  these  two  girls, 
the  one  in  her  simple,  cheap  evening  dress,  the  other  with 
disheveled  hair  and  crushed  shirtwaist  showing  that  she  had  been 
hard  at  work.  It  was  the  toiler  who  was  speaking.  The  eyes  of 
both  girls  were  dark  with  excitement,  but  those  of  the  girl  in 
the  evening  dress  held  an  expression  almost  amounting  to  exul- 
tation with  an  undercurrent  of  determination. 

"  And  it  doesn't  matter  much  about  the  gloves  you  know,"  the 
speaker  continued,  "  because  you  will  have  to  take  them  off 
right  away  anyhow." 

The  other  girl's  bare  shoulders  gave  a  convulsive  twitch. 
"  Oh,  Mab  !  "  she  said,  "  to  think  that  it  has  really  come  and  I 
am  really,  really  going  to  play  for  people  !  " 

"  And  Oh,  Barbara,  think  after  this  what  lots  and  lots  of 
invitations  to  play  you  will  have." 

Yes,  that  was  just  what  they  had  been  thinking  ever  since  this 
request  to  play  at  a  musical  given  by  their  only  rich  acquaintance. 
For  years  Barbara  had  worked  with  the  faithfulness  of  a  true 
musician  waiting  for  just  such  a  chance  to  start  her  on  her  pro- 
fessional career.  Two  weeks  before,  Mrs.  Van  Duysen  chanced 
to  hear  Barbara  play  when  she  came  to  call  on  Mab  to  whom 
she  was  distantly  related.  The  girls  had  two  rooms  together  so 
that  it  was  in  no  way  remarkable  that  Barbara  happened  to  be 
playing  in  the  little  parlour  when  the  grand  lady  entered  on  one 
of  her  extremely  infrequent  visits. 

Mrs.  Van  Duysen  was  good-natured  and  she  knew  also  just 
enough  of  music  to  understand  that  this  was  good  playing,  and 
so,  having  been  disappointed  that  very  afternoon  in  getting 
some  one  for  her  next  musical,  Thursday  evening,  she  remarked 
as  she  was  leaving,  "  Miss  Swift,  I  wonder  if  you  would  come 
and  play  once  or  perhaps  twice  for  some  friends  of  mine  on  the 
tenth  ? " 

It  was  all  Barbara  could  do  to  gasp  out  "  With  pleasure." 
"  We  will  consider  it  settled  then  ?    That  will  be  very  nice. 
The  tenth  remember.     Goodbye,"  and  she  was  gone. 
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With  all  her  good  nature  it  did  not  occur  to  Mrs.  Van  Duysen 
that  she  might  have  asked  Mab  too. 

The  minute  the  door  was  shut  behind  her  back  the  two  girls 
were  in  each  other's  arms  with  a  wild  scream  of  delight ;  the 
next  instant  they  were  planning  something  for  Barbara  to  wear. 

The  intervening  weeks  were  occupied  with  dressmaking  and 
castle  building.  "  Now  that  you  have  a  start,  Barbara,  every 
one  will  take  you  up.  And  then — Oh  what  won't  happen? 
You  will  get  to  be  a  great  pianist  with  tickets  to  your  concerts 
five  dollars  apiece." 

And  tho'  Barbara  had  her  times  of  depression,  Mab  never  did, 
and  when  she  had  her  friend  well  started  on  that  eventful 
evening  in  her  finished  dress,  she  dropped  on  the  bed  for  a  little 
well-earned  sleep. 

When  she  was  awakened  it  was  by  the  sound  of  a  gasping 
sob.  It  was  Barbara  standing  there  with  an  almost  terrified 
expression.  "  Mab  !  Mab  !  "  she  cried.  "  It's  over.  I've 
played  and  its  been  all  no  use,  no  use  I  tell  you.  I  couldn't 
even  interest  them,  not  even  interest  them  Mab  !  I  put  my 
whole  soul  into  my  fingers  and  I  tried  but  —  Oh,  it  was  all  no 
use.  I  knew  all  the  time  that  they  were  not  interested,  I  could 
hear  them  rustling  and  talking  and  I  tried  —  Oh,  how  hard  I 
tried,  but  it  was  all  no  use  !  There  was  a  girl  coming  after  me 
they  wanted  to  hear.  She  was  an  .elocutionist  and  said  silly 
little  pieces  and  they  listened  to  her.  I've  lost  my  chance  and  I 
can't  even  interest  people.  Oh,  Mab,  Mab  !  "  And  Mab 
pulled  the  poor  sobbing  girl  down  onto  the  bed  beside  her. 

"  It  went  very  well,  my  dear,  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Van  Duysen 
after  the  guests  were  gone. 

"  Oh,  yes,  nothing  bad,"  said  his  wife,  "  that  Miss  Swift  was 
stupid  and  I'm  afraid  she  bored  Mrs.  Clarke-Stone,  but  the 
girl  who  recited  made  up  for  it." 

Elizabeth  Bacon. 


Daphne's  £yes. 


Oh,  Daphne's  eyes  are  sweet  and  strange  to  read, 
Sometimes  they're  sad  and  then  again  they're  gay, 
She  needs  no  tongue  to  speak  what  she  would  say, 
Her  eyes  have  power  to  command  or  plead. 

Sometimes  they're  like  the  sensuous  summer  night, 
Sometimes  they're  bright  and  shining  like  a  star, 
And  then  again  they  deep  and  peaceful  are 
As  stormy  ocean  overflowed  with  light. 

Oh,  Daphne,  you  have  influence  over  men, 
With  your  dear  eyes  to  good  or  bad  betray  ; 
I  question  not  your  power,  only,  sweet, 
To  sorrow  do  not  bid  me  ;  rather  send 
The  blessing  of  your  love  to  light  my  way, 
And  take  the  heart  that's  lying  at  your  feet. 

Clara  L.  Thomson. 


Honbeau, 

My  little  faded  rose,  goodbye, 
I  kiss  your  petals  with  a  sigh  — 
The  memory  of  a  summer  day 
I  would  within  your  petals  lay, 
And  as  you  withered,  let  it  die. 

You  on  my  breast  no  more  shall  lie  ; 
From  your  sweet  bonds  I'll  now  untie 
My  heart  ;  it  is  the  only  way, 

My  little  faded  rose. 

I  cannot  tell  the  reason  why, 

When  our  sad  parting's  drawing  nigh, 

To  my  poor  heart  you  seem  to  say, 

"  You  know  you  can't  forget  last  May  "  — 

Alas,  I  cannot  say  goodbye, 

My  little  faded  rose. 

Clara  L.  Thomson. 


(Lfye  Consequences.'1 


\Y  J  HEN  Mrs.  Jane  Peters  returned  from  a  visit  to  her  sister's, 
it  was  evident  that  something  had  gone  wrong.  Her 
usually  good-humored  face  wore  a  disturbed  expression  as  she 
walked  in  upon  her  husband  —  who  was  darning  stockings. 

"  I  wish  to  goodness,"  she  remarked,  "  that  my  features  weren't 
quite  so  accommodating.  I'm  tired  to  death  of  reminding  folks 
of  their  friends  and  relations." 

"  Well  now,  what's  the  matter,  Jane  ? "  inquired  little  Mr. 
Peters.  "  I  should  take  it  folks  mean  to  compliment  you,  and 
there's  nothing  makes  folks  feel  so  at  home  as  seeing  folks  that 
resemble  theirs." 

"There  was  a  woman  who  lived  next  door  to  Almiry,"  and 
she  looked  so  severely  at  poor  little  Mr.  Peters  that  he  darned 
two  rows  wrong  and  didn't  dare  pick  them  out,  "  and  she  kept 
coming  in  and  looking  at  me  pretty  sharp,  and  I  said  to  myself : 
'  There  isn't  anything  wrong  about  my  clothes,  I  know,  she's  found 
somebody  that  I  look  like,  and  she'll  out  with  it  pretty  soon.'  " 

"  Well  sure  enough,  next  day  she  came  in  and  before  she  had 
been  there  five  minutes,  she  said,  '  Excuse  me,  but  you  do  bear 
such  a  likeness  to  a  cousin  of  mine  that  lives  up  at  Windsor, 
Vermont,  that  it  fairly  startled  me  when  I  looked  at  you  first 
time.'  " 

"'Well  I'm  not  a  mite  surprised,  I  said,  'for  I  never  go  any- 
where but  what  I  remind  somebody  of  somebody  else.'  " 

"  'You  are  the  very  image  of  my  cousin,  sartin,  and  I  dare 
say  you're  a  good  deal  like  her.  She's  the  best  cook,  and  best 
housekeeper,  and  the  best  washer  and  ironer  that  I  ever  knew  — 
and  she's  so  devoted  to  her  family.  Why,  I  can't  get  her  to 
leave  home  long  enough  to  make  me  a  visit  once  in  ten  years. 
And  as  for  sewing — that  woman  keeps  her  husband  and  chip 
dren  looking  as  if  they'd  just  stepped  out  of  band-boxes.'  " 

"  Well,"  continued  Mrs.  Peters,  "  I  looked  up  and  told  her 
that  I  guessed  if  she  was  looking  for  the  exact  opposite  of  her 
cousin  she'd  got  hold  of  the  right  woman.  I  told  her  my  old- 
est daughter  had  always  looked  after  the  housekeeping,  as  far 
as  taking  charge  of  things  was  concerned-    I  told  her  that  I  put 
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my  washing  and  ironing  out,  and  I  hired  a  girl  to  do  my  cook- 
ing, and  that  my  husband  was  a  sight  better  hand  to  sew  than  L 
And  as  for  visiting,  I  told  her  that,  whilst  I  was  right  fond  of 
my  family,  I  liked  first  rate  to  go  a  visiting,  and  did  so  whenever 
I  got  the  chance."' 

"  Seems  to  me  you  went  pretty  hard  on  yourself,"  said  Mr. 
Peters,  h  and  I'll  wager  if  you  weren't  called  upon  so  often  to  go 
here  and  there,  you'd  be  just  as  good  a  housekeeper  as  that 
woman  up  in  Windsor.  Everybody  says  what  good  company 
you  are." 

"Well,  I  wasn't  good  company  the  rest  of  my  time  up  to 
Almiry's,  and  that's  why  I've  come  home  three  days  earlier  than 
you  expected  me." 

Suddenly  she  reached  forward  and  snatched  the  work  out  of 
frightened  Mr.  Peters's  hands. 

"  I  reckon  I'm  equal  to  doing  the  darning  for  this  family.**  she 
said  half  apologetically.  "  You  go  out  on  the  south  porch  and 
read  the  Farmer's  Almanac  for  a  spell.  I  honestly  believe  this 
woman  up  in  Windsor  is  going  to  be  the  biggest  stump  I've  had 
yet.  There  was  that  fearful  good  tempered  one,  and  the  one 
that  visited  the  sick.  I  lived  up  to  these  two,  but  the  Windsor 
one,  I  don't  know  about  her.  But  if  I  was  made  to  look  just 
like  her,  and  she  doesn't  need  any  altering,  why  I  must  be  the 
one  that's  got  to  be  made  over,  and  I  might  as  well  begin  now 
as  any  time." 

And  true  enough,  before  twenty-four  hours  had  passed  the 
eldest  daughter  was  packed  off  for  a  visit,  the  washerwoman 
notified  that  her  services  would  no  longer  be  required  ;  and  Mrs. 
Peters,  after  "  putting  up  "  two  jars  of  sweet  pickles,  sat  down 
with  a  large  heap  of  clothes  before  her  to  mend. 

The  next  time  that  she  wrote  to  Almiry  she  said  :  kk  You  can 
tell  your  friend  that  next  time  we  meet  perhaps  I'll  be  more  like 
her  cousin.  But,  come  to  think  of  it,  I  don't  know  as  I'll  ever 
see  her  again,  unless  she  comes  here,  because  every  time  I  go 
away  I  have  so  much  work  laid  out  for  me  here,  that  I  guess  it's 
cheaper  on  the  whole  to  stay  at  home  and  not  go  trapsing  all 
over  the  country."    *  Faith  Leonard. 


Cookies. 


A  gentle  fragrance  floats  up  to  my  room 
Where  I  am  sitting  in  the  dark  and  gloom, 
I  pause,  I  sniff,  I  know  that  odor  rare  — 
Hot  ginger  cookies,  daintiest  of  fare  ! 

I  throw  aside  my  work  and  down  I  fly, 
Those  delicate,  brown,  spicy  disks  to  try. 
I  see  them  spread  out  on  the  table  there, 
Hot  ginger  cookies,  daintiest  of  fare  ! 

I  seize  a  handful  and  return  again 
Up  to  my  room  dark  with  the  dismal  rain, 
How  sad  a  fate  have  those  who  may  not  share 
Hot  ginger  cookies,  daintiest  of  fare  ! 

Barbara  French. 


Dreamland. 

Now  softly  and  sweetly  the  vesper  bell  sounds, 
Saying  day  is  completed  and  night  in  his  rounds 
Has  reached  us  rgain.    And  the  sun's  slanting  rays 
Have  whispered  "  Farewell  "  to  the  tops  of  the  trees. 

Come,  now,  gentle  dreams,  with  your  magical  charm, 
Drive  away  from  my  heart  all  thoughts  of  night's  harm, 
Come  twine  round  my  neck  loving  arms,  soft  and  tender, 
And  wind  me  in  mazes  of  fairyland  splendor. 

Gently  I  sink  through  a  silvery  mist 
By  the  rays  of  the  myriad  stars  softly  kissed, 
Forgotten  the  sorrows  and  trials  of  day, 
As  I  float  from  realities  far,  far  away. 

For  years  this  sweet  happiness  lasts,  so  it  seems, 
But  now  you  must  leave  me  dear,  comforting  dreams, 
For  the  sun's  sparkling  ray  a  new  day  to  me  brings. 
And  from  far  o'er  the  meadow  the  matin  bell  rings. 

Reba  K.  Baxter. 


£l]e  (5l]0St  of  Seton  manor. 


"  I  FES,"  replied  my  Uncle  Ezra,  "  Seton  Manor  is  haunted." 

The  old  man  lit  his  pipe  and  leaned  back  comfortably  in 
his  leather  arm  chair.  It  was  a  cold  night  in  November  and  we 
were  sitting  before  a  log  fire  in  the  library  of  the  old  Manor 
house. 

My  uncle —  Ezra  Seton  —  but  just  returned  from  a  five  years' 
stay  in  South  America  —  had  asked  me,  his  only  surviving  rela- 
tive, to  spend  the  winter  with  him  in  his  ancestral  home. 

This  was  my  first  night  in  the  draughty  and  creaky  old  house, 
and  a  healthy  awe  of  spirits  had  prompted  me  to  inquire  into 
the  traditions  of  the  family  ghosts. 

I  stretched  my  hands  out  to  the  warming  blaze,  and  looked 
inquiringly  at  my  uncle. 

"  Yes,  he  resumed,  "  'tis  said  that  my  great  uncle,  your  great 
great  uncle,  old  John  Mawley,  wanders  through  the  house  on 
summer  nights,  hunting  for  some  deed,  which  was  lost  in  his 
time,  cheating  him  out  of  some  odd  thousands.  Then  there 
is  great  grandfather  Edwards,  he  goes  around  crying  vengeance 
on  the  Indians  who  burned  his  barn  and  ruined  his  crops.  Oh, 
yes,  we  have  our  ghosts."  And  the  old  man  smiled  reflectively. 
Presently  he  started  and  looked  sharply  at  me  from  beneath  his 
bushy  eyebrows. 

"  By  the  way,  Nephew,  do  you  mind  parrots  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all !  "  I  was  quick  to  reply,  though  I  must  confess  I 
was  puzzled  by  his  question,  for  in  my  mind  there  was  absolutely 
no  connection  between  ghosts  and  parrots. 

The  old  man's  eyes  twinkled,  and  he  laughed  a  short  little 
laugh,  full  of  doubt  as  it  seemed  to  me.  I  was  nettled,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  bidding  him  beware  how  he  doubted  my  veracity, 
when,  suddenly,  the  sharp  screech  of  a  parrot  echoed  through 
the  house,  and  quickly  following  it  came  a  shrill  cry  of  terror. 
Then  all  was  still  once  more,  and  the  very  wind,  which  but  a 
moment  before  had  been  shaking  the  windows  and  bellowing 
down  the  chimney,  seemed  to  sink  and  die  away,  as  if  cowed  by 
the  horror  of  that  fearful  cry. 
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For  a  moment  my  uncle  sat  motionless,  while  I  grasped  the 
arm  of  my  chair,  ready  to  spring  up  should  any  of  the  spirits  of 
that  haunted  house  appear  ;  then  the  master  of  that  strange  place 
sprang  from  his  chair,  and  mumbling  some  faint  excuse  hurriedly 
left  the  room. 

P^or  ten  long  minutes  I  sat  alone,  bound  to  my  chair  as  firmly 
as  ever  Prometheus  of  olden  times  was  bound  to  his  rock. 
That  cry  echoed  and  re-echoed  through  the  musty  old  library. 
The  fire  was  dying  down,  and  the  darkness  had  become  heavy 
and  ominous.  Finally,  the  door  opened,  noiselessly,  and  my 
man  servant  stood  on  the  threshold  with  a  lighted  candle  in  his 
hand. 

"  The  master  begs  you  to  excuse  him,  sir,  and  says  that  if  it 
pleases  you,  I  am  to  show  you  to  your  room." 

Nothing  loth  to  leave  that  region  of  a  nameless  terror,  1  threw 
the  end  of  my  cigar  into  the  fire  and  followed  the  man. 

I  found  a  comfortable  though  sombre  looking  room  awaiting 
me,  and  I  bade  my  uncle's  servant  goodnight  at  the  door.  But 
the  man  hesitated  and  followed  me  across  the  threshold.  He 
coughed  apologetically  and  looked  questioningly  at  me. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  I  somewhat  impatiently,  for  I  was  tired  after 
my  long  day's  journey,  and  wished  to  be  a-bed. 

"  Master  said,  sir,  as  how  he  hoped  you'd  not  be  put  out  with 
leaving  the  bird  here  in  your  room  over  night  "  —  and  he  pointed 
to  a  large  cage  in  the  corner  by  the  fireplace. 

I  looked  around,  and  sure  enough  within  the  cage  was  a  large 
grey  parrot,  blinking  his  black  little  eyes  at  me,  and  cocking  his 
head  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other. 

"  Certainly  I  have  no  objections.  By  all  means  let  Polly  stay. 
I've  no  doubt  we'll  prove  right  congenial,"  I  made  haste  to 
answer.  The  man  looked  relieved  and  with  a  gruff  "  goodnight, 
sir,"  he  left  me. 

Soon  after  I  had  blown  out  my  candle  and  was  off  to  sleepy 
quicker  than  you  could  say  Jack  Robinson,  having  forgotten  the 
traditional  ghosts,  and  having  most  foolishly  omitted  to  bolt  my 
door.  Somewhere  near  midnight,  I  think  it  was,  I  opened  my 
eyes  with  a  start.  The  wind  had  died  down  and  the  moonlight 
was  streaming  across  the  floor,  making  a  broad  pathway  of  light 
from  the  window  to  the  fireplace. 
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The  parrot's  cage  was  completely  hidden  in  the  shadow,  but 
I  knew  my  feathered  friend  had  been  awakened  also,  by  an 
occasional  nutter,  and  a  muffled  little  gurgle,  as  if  Polly  was 
pleased  at  something  of  which  I  was  ignorant.  And  then  sud- 
denly into  the  pathway  of  light  it  walked,  or  rather  leaped  —  a 
small  deformed  object,  entirely  white  with  the  exception  of  the 
eyes  —  and  Oh,  the  weirdness  of  those  eyes  ! 

My  first  impulse  —  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  it  —  was  to 
pull  the  ancient  patchwork  coverlet  up  over  my  head,  but  I 
became  fascinated  and  lay  absolutely  still,  watching  that  dread- 
ful white  thing  in  all  its  wild  antics.  It  danced  in  the  moon- 
light, watching  its  own  shadow  on  the  wall  and  ceiling,  and  lift- 
ing long,  slim  arms  high  above  the  hideously  shaped  head. 
Then  it  would  stop  and  slowly,  almost  peacefully,  with  a  half 
skip,  it  would  approach  my  bed.  But  the  creature  seemed 
unhappy  away  from  the  yellow  light,  and  with  a  bound  it  would 
return  to  the  middle  of  the  floor  again,  dancing  and  playing  with 
its  fantastic  shadows  all  the  time.  Once  in  its  prancing  it  went 
too  near  the  cage,  and  Polly  whistled,  very  softly,  then  the  thing 
started  back  and  cowered  under  the  table,  and  I  could  almost 
swear  that  the  parrot"  laughed. 

After  some  minutes  of  this  torture,  I  decided  to  toss  my 
pillow  on  the  crouching  figure,  but  at  the  moment  of  my 
decision  it  stirred  and  fell  against  the  table,  tipping  over  the 
candlestick  which  fell  with  a  crash  to  the  floor  and  rolled  under 
the  bed,  the  floor  boards  creaking  ominously  and  the  horror  of 
that  weird  night  filling  me  with  such  dread  that  I  closed  my 
eyes  with  a  shudder.  And  then,  as  the  candle  stopped  rolling^ 
Polly  chuckled,  audibly  this  time,  and  with  the  chuckle  came  a 
shrill  whistle  from  the  cage  ;  the  white  thing  by  the  table 
howled,  as  though  mortally  hurt,  and  with  one  spring  it  dis- 
appeared through  my  door,  which  had  been  opened,  a  fact  I 
had  not  noticed  before. 

I  could  just  barely  distinguish  the  sound  of  the  bare  feet  run- 
ning down  the  long  corridor,  and  then  all  was  quiet  once  more, 
and  1  cautiously  reached  out  and  closed  and  fastened  my  door. 
I  heard  the  old  clock  in  the  hall  below  strike  two,  three,  and 
four,  and  then  I  fell  asleep  to  dream  of  untold  horrors. 

The  next  morning,  when  I  walked  into  the  dining  room,  I 
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found  my  uncle  awaiting  me.     He  glanced  up  as  I  entered  and 
his  sharp  gray  eyes  looked  narrowly  at  me. 
"  Well  ?  "  he  questioned. 

"Well,  what?"  I  replied,  wondering  what  thought  could  be 
troubling  the  old  man. 

"  Did  you  sleep  comfortably  ?  " 

"Oh,  very!"  I  jocosely  answered.  "You  may  be  sure  my 
night  was  a  highly  entertaining  one.  I  spent  a  good  part  of  it 
in  entertaining  the  family  spirits."  And  1  helped  myself  to  a 
muffin,  feigning  perfect  indifference. 

My  uncle  laughed  and  said  quietly  : 

"  So  the  wind  in  the  pines  kept  you  awake  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all  !  Only  the  realest  of  real  ghosts  visited 
me  in  the  night  watches,  I  can  assure  you."  For  had  I  not,  the 
instant  it  was  daylight,  peered  under  my  bed  in  search  of  a 
certain  candlestick  ?  And  had  I  not  found  it,  dented  by  its 
fall,  and  lying  in  the  dust  under  the  old  four  posted  bedstead  ? 

"  Oh,  perhaps  my  parrot  disturbed  you  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed,  Uncle  !  Polly  was  my  very  gallant  ally."  And 
then  I  told  the  old  man  the  story  of  my  first  night  under  his 
roof.  Just  as  I  finished,  the  door  opened  and  a  servant  ap- 
peared bringing  the  parrot  with  him.  He  put  the  cage  in  a 
corner,  beside  a  large  basket  which  was  covered  over  with  a  red 
blanket.  I  had  been  looking  at  that  basket  during  my  narrative 
and  wondering  what  might  be  under  the  brilliant  covering. 

When  the  servant  had  left  us,  and  before  my  uncle  could 
comment  on  what  I  had  told  him,  Polly  volunteered  a  plaintive  : 
"  You're  a  rascal,  Polly  !  " 

My  uncle  and  1  laughed,  and  the  crimson  blanket  stirred  on 
the  basket. 

And  then  from  the  cage  came  the  shrill  call  that  only  a  parrot 
can  make,  — 

Quick  as  a  flash  the  blanket  was  thrown  from  the  basket  and 
out  jumped  a  white  monkey,  chattering  and  scolding  in  its  fright. 
For  one  long  minute  my  uncle  and  I  looked  at  each  other,  with 
the  same  thought  growing  in  our  minds,  then  simultaneously  we 
burst  into  uproarious  laughter. 

The  misshapen  little  creature  cowered  at  its  master's  feet,  even 
in  broad  daylight  terrified  by  Polly's  piercing  cry. 
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"  The  ghost  !  "  I  panted,  in  the  midst  of  our  mirth. 

"  My  little  white  beast  !  "  gasped  my  uncle,  shaking  his  fist  at 
the  imp  cringing  before  us. 

And  thus  ended  my  first  and  last  encounter  with  ghosts  at 
Seton  Manor.  BeuIaJi  Field. 


23ook  Hepietps. 


"  By  the  Marshes  of  Minas."  Under  the  above  title,  Mr. 
Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  has  combined  twelve  stories —  "  The 
Ramparts  of  Port  Royal,"  "  The  Bewitchment  of  Lieutenant 
Hanworthy,"  "Caspar  of  the  Black  Le  Marshands,"  "Brown 
W  itch  and  Black  Abbe,"  •'  La  Mouche,"  "  A  Tragedy  of  the 
Tides,"  "  The  Blue  Dwarf  of  Belle  Mare,"  "  By  the  Thickness 
of  a  Door,"  "  How  Viardean  Obeyed  the  Black  Abbe',"  "Grill's 
Gift,"  "The  Maid  of  the  Drift,"  and  "The  Eye  of  Gluskap." 
Each  story  deals  with  that  romantic  period  in  Canadian  history 
when  the  French  were  making  their  last  struggle  to  retain  their 
hold  upon  the  peninsula  of  Acadia — now  called  Nova  Scotia. 

The  scene  of  each  story  is  in  the  region  about  Grand  Pre  and 
the  plot  is  founded  on  some  historical  fact.  Each  story  has  a 
hero,  a  heroine,  and  an  evil  genius. 

One  feels  that  the  romance  is  a  little  too  one-sided.  The 
lover  in  a  greater  number  of  the  stories  declares  his  love  within 
a  few  hours  after  meeting  his  lady.  He  has  no  rivals  to  over- 
come, and  no  difficulty  in  gaining  a  response  to  his  lov^e. 

The  book  is  named  from  those  wide  sea-meadows,  and  that 
restless  water  around  which  clusters  the  romance  of  Acadian 
story. 

One  feels  that  Mr.  Roberts  has  an  accurate  and  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  forests,  landscapes,  and  beaches  of 
Acadia.    [Silvir,  Burdett  &  Co.,  New  York.] 


"  Strong  Hearts,"  by  George  W.  Cable  contains  three  very 
charming  short  stories.  The  same  general  thought  runs 
through  them  all,  that  religion  and  poetry,  in  the  largest  sense 
we  can  give  them,  are  indivisible,  that  religion  without  poetry 
is  as  dead  a  thing  as  poetry  without  religion. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  true  literary  charm  in  the  first  two 
stories,  "  The  Solitary,"  and  "  The  Taxidermist,"  but  our 
greatest  interest  is  in  "  The  Entomologist,"  in  which  there  is 
great  delicacy  of  literary  touch. 
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It  is  a  story  dealing  with  Creole  life  in  New  Orleans.  The 
Entomologist  is  a  German  Baron,  almost  a  child  in  his  sim- 
plicity, who  seems  to  care  for  nothing  but  his  worms  and  butter- 
flies, until  he  becomes  fascinated  with  the  wife  of  one  of  his 
neighbors,  Mrs.  Fontenette,  a  silly  little  creature,  who  is  very 
fond  of  roses,  and  delights  in  a  great  deal  of  admiration. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  charming  characters  in  the 
book  is  the  wife  of  the  Entomologist,  Senda,  who  thinks  there  is 
no  person  quite  like  her  husband,  and  so  overlooks  all  his  faults. 
When  yellow  fever  breaks  out  she  is  untiring  in  her  efforts  to 
do  some  good  for  every  one,  but  in  spite  of  the  careful  watch 
she  keeps  over  her  husband  he  dies,  Mrs.  Fontenette  dies  also, 
and  her  husband  goes  to  France.  He  leaves  Senda  in  charge 
of  his  house,  and  the  garden  of  roses  his  wife  loved  so  well. 

They  keep  up  a  correspondence  for  four  years,  then  he  writes 
one  letter  asking  the  great  question  which  is  to  determine  the 
happiness  of  his  future  life.  Senda  says,  "  He  tell  me  I  shall  se 
answeh  make  in  vun  vord — is  sat  not  like  a  man  ?  But  I  had  to 
take  six,  and  sey  are  sese  :  "  I  cannot  whispeh  across  se  ocean." 
[Charles  Scribner''s  Sons."] 


"  Square  Pecs,"  by  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney.  The  story 
centres  around  Estabel  Charlock,  the  heroine.  We  first  know 
her  when  she  is  fifteen.  Her  two  aunts,  one  the  village  milliner, 
the  other  a  wealthy  city  lady  are  bringing  her  up. 

When  the  story  opens,  Estabel  is  about  to  leave  the  country 
to  live  with  her  city  aunt,  Mrs.  Clymer.  A  new  field  is  open  to 
her,  an  education  and  the  advantages  of  a  city.  To  the  disap- 
pointment of  Mrs.  Clymer,  Estabel  does  not  care  for  social  life, 
but  prefers  the  society  of  Lilian  Hawtree,  a  poor  girl,  who  lives 
with  her  grandmother,  called  the  Gladmother,  a  very  sweet  old 
lady.  Later  Lillian  marries  the  cousin  of  Estabel.  The  story 
has  its  romance  and  ends  with  the  betrothal  of  Estabel. 

Estabel  is  quick  and  impetuous  and  has  a  talent  for  getting 
into  scrapes,  but  we  cannot  help  admiring  her  even  when  she 
pins  out  of  sight  a  pinnable  rent  and  moves  with  cautious  quiet- 
ness, that  her  aunt  may  detect  nothing  wrong. 

The  charm  of  the  story  lies  in  the  simple  manner  in  which  it 
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is  told.  Nowhere  in  the  book  is  there  too  much  excitement,  but 
always  enough  to  keep  our  interest. 

The  doctrine  is  set  forth  that  "There  are  lots  of  people  that 
don't  suit  themselves  to  a  round  world  or  round  places.  They're 
square  pegs  that  won't  fit  anywhere.  So  they're  always  trying 
to  square  circles,  which  is  exactly  what  can't  be  done." 

\Houghton,  Miff  I  hi  6°  Co.] 


"  Loveliness."  A  charming  dog  story  by  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps  has  recently  appeared.  It  is  called  "  Loveliness,"  and 
the  name  is  as  fitting  for  the  story  as  for  the  dog.  He  is  an 
aristocratic  little  terrier  who  lies  on  a  satin  cushion  and  drinks 
his  milk  from  a  dainty  china  saucer.  His  owner  is  a  clear  little 
girl  of  five  —  a  professor's  daughter.  Once  when  she  was  only 
a  toddling  baby  her  little  gown  caught  on  fire  and  Loveliness 
stayed  the  flames  by  dragging  a  rug  over  her.  Adah  was  never 
strong  after  this  accident,  but  she  and  the  dog  were  inseparable 
lovers,  till  one  morning  a  horrid  dark-faced  man  who  wore  a 
yellow  jersey  was  seen  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  peering 
over  at  the  Professor's  house.  In  the  afternoon  he  came  again 
and  when  he  went,  Loveliness  went  with  him.  In  vain  did  the 
Professor,  the  college  president,  the  postman,  and  the  newsboy 
search  for  Loveliness.  And  Adah  nearly  cried  her  frail  little 
self  away.  The  Professor  read  harrowing  accounts  of  vivi- 
sections —  and  thought  of  Loveliness. 

The  spring  days  bloomed  into  summer  ones  and  still  Loveli- 
ness did  not  come  home.  Finally,  one  day  in  June,  a  small 
colored  boy,  who  had  played  a  part  in  the  robbery  of  Loveliness, 
whispered  to  the  Professor  that  there  was  no  time  to  lose  if  he 
wanted  his  dog.  Even  then,  the  students  were  flocking  into  the 
operating  room  to  see  the  first  demonstration  of  the  season. 
His  own  university!  The  Professor  could  scarcely  believe  it. 
He  was  driven  immediately  to  the  medical  school  and  after  some 
sickening  delays  rescued  Loveliness  from  the  hands  of  his  vivi- 
sector.  Adah  was  told  gently  of  the  return  of  Loveliness  for 
fear  the  joy  might  prove  fatal  to  the  tiny  creature,  but  it  seemed 
rather  to  bring  new  life  and  strength.    Not  long  after  it  was 
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thought  proper  to  celebrate  the  happy  event,  so  Adah  planned  a 
charming  "  at  home  "  for  Loveliness,  to  take  place  on  the  follow- 
ing Saturday  afternoon,  at  two  o'clock,  if  not  stormy. 

[Houghto?7,  Miffli?i  &  Co.] 


(Srinbs. 

Among  the  remarkable  discoveries  of  the  History  of  Art 
class,  one  young  lady  found  a  horse  with  prancing  paws,  another 
a  picture  in  which  Satires  went  running  on  ahead,  and  a 
third  athree  quarters  portrait  not  quite  to  the  waist. 

Miss  M.  In  Art  class.  "  I  don't  know,  and  I  don't  dare 
guess." 

Miss  C.  How  does  Dryden  differ  from  Pope  ? 

Miss  B.  "  Dryden  sometimes  had  ten  feet,  had  he  not  ? 

In  Logic  Class.  Miss  B.  "  Perfect  happiness  is  an  impossi- 
bility :  An  impossibility  is  a  perfect  happiness." 


(Editorials. 


In  the  old  colonial  times  when  the  United  States  of  America 
were  being  bound  into  the  tremendous  strength  of  one  great  whole 
by  the  wisdom  and  skill  of  patriotic  lawyers  and  statesmen,  their 
wives  and  daughters  ignorant  of  even  the  first  rule  of  procedure 
in  this  immense  work,  trustfully  and  prettily  chattered  and 
visited  over  the  tea  cups.  The  proneness  of  women  to  tea  and 
chatter  may  be  as  strong  as  ever,  but  times  are  changed 
and  women  desire  earnest  discussion  and  assemble  in  solemn 
sessions  and  for  efficient  work  form  themselves  into  women's 
clubs.  Men  have  a  businesslike  sense  of  order  which  might 
carry  them  safely  through  an  informal  business  meeting.  With 
women  it  is  not  so  and  the  life  of  a  club  is  largely  dependent 
upon  strict  adherence  to  parliamentary  laws. 

What  is  true  of  larger  aggregations  may  be  applied  to  school 
classes  and  societies.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  young  lady  upon 
graduation  to  join  one  or  more  clubs  and  unless  she  has  an  easy 
familiarity  with  some  of  the  simpler  rules  of  formal  procedure 
she  is  likely  to  find  herself  seriously  hampered  and  embarassed. 
It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  establish  the  observance  of  even  the 
commonest  rules  in  a  society  of  the  uninitiated,  yet  the  collection 
of  any  feminine  church  meeting  or  girls'  class  meeting  and  the 
bedlam  or  stupid  silence  reigning  is  sufficient  to  convince  any 
thoughtful  person  of  their  need,  and  we  appeal  to  the  Faculty  for 
its  future  obligatory  observance  in  the  upper  classes  of  Abbot. 

There  is  space  for  only  a  few  reasons.  After  the  strangeness 
and  the  bother  of  learning  parliamentary  forms  is  over,  the  strict 
insistance  upon  their  use  by  the  presiding  officer  will  save  time, 
prevent  complaints  and  facilitate  all  business  meetings.  Girls, 
too  timid  to  speak  in  class,  are  sometimes  too  indiscreet  to  keep 
silence  afterwards.  A  class  of  such  girls,  meeting  without  form, 
forces  a  president  into  the  illegal  position  of  taking  action  without 
authority.  With  parliamentary  observance  all  matters  of  action 
are  simplified,  no  motion  is  made  without  an  opportunity  for  all 
present  to  understand  and  discuss  and  offer  amendment  before 
the  motion  is  voted  upon.    The  president's  call  to  order  will  be 
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observed,  and  excepting  in  interim,  there  will  be  no  groups  dis- 
cussing various  irrelevant  subjects  nor  two  people  talking  at 
once.  The  president,  without  vacating  her  chair,  will  never  her- 
self make  a  motion  nor  will  any  one  begin  to  talk  until  recognized 
by  her.  At  each  meeting  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  will  be 
read  and  reports  intelligibly  rendered  by  heads  of  committees- 
Enforced  parliamentary  observance  means  discipline  —  but  it 
also  means  business. 

All  the  friends  of  Abbot  Academy  will  be  interested  in  the 
fact  that  the  McKeen  Memorial  Building  fund  is  slowly  yet 
steadily  growing.  That  a  great  interest  in  the  new  building  is 
felt  here  in  the  school  is  seen  from  the  efforts  lately  made  by 
the  Senior  Class  of  1900  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  for  the  new 
building  as  their  parting  gift  to  the  school. 

A  public  performance,  the  play  "  Pandora  "  followed  by  tab- 
leaux of  Greek  statuary,  was  given  by  the  class  in  Abbot  Hall. 
Both  artistically  and  financially  the  entertainment  was  a  complete 
success.  From  the  proceeds  of  the  evening  the  class  has  pre- 
sented sixty-five  dollars  to  the  fund.  When  the  building  is  com- 
pleted the  class  hopes  that  its  contribution  may  furnish  some 
one  substantial  piece  of  furniture. 

We  who  have  lived  in  Draper  Hall  for  two  terms  without  Miss 
Merrill  know  that  to  say  we  have  missed  her "  but  feebly 
expresses  our  feelings.  There  was  a  queer  feeling  in  our  throats, 
a  sensible  sinking  of  our  hearts,  when  we  learned  that  Miss 
Merrill  was  to  leave  us  at  the  end  of  the  fall  term  for  the 
remainder  of  the  school  year.  But  our  loss  has  been  her  gain. 
In  January,  as  the  guest  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Annie  Louise  Carey 
Raymond,  she  sailed  for  Alexandria.  Three  weeks  were  spent 
on  the  Nile  and  several  days  in  Cairo.  From  Cairo  the  party 
journeyed  to  Italy.  Short  visits  were  made  to  Naples,  Rome, 
Florence,  Venice,  and  Milan,  the  days  in  Florence  being  partic- 
ularly pleasant.  The  early  spring  found  the  party  in  Berlin, 
Dresden,  Nuremburg  and  Frankfort.  Several  weeks  were  spent 
in  Paris  before  they  reached  England,  where  they  will  remain 
until  the  middle  of  June.     As  we  have  not  forgotten  Miss 
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Merrill,  she  has  not  forgotten  us,  and  her  frequent  letters  have 
afforded  us  rich  opportunities  to  share  her  pleasures.  We 
grieve  to  think  that  she  cannot  be  with  us  at  Commencement 
but  we  are  happy  in  the  thought  that  in  the  fall  we  shall  again 
claim  her  as  our  own. 

During  Miss  Merrill's  absence  the  French  classes  have  had 
excellent  instruction  under  Miss  Philura  Murch  of  Portland, 
Oregon.  Miss  Murch  came  well  prepared  for  the  work,  having 
had  graduate  courses  at  Radcliffe  as  well  as  two  years  in  Paris. 
Her  ability  as  teacher,  her  quiet,  gentle  ways,  have  endeared 
her  to  us,  and  as  she  goes  from  among  us  to  take  up  new 
duties,  we  wish  for  her  all  the  success  that  she  so  truly  deserves. 

The  Courant  has  a  great  interest  in  the  Class  Book  which  is 
being  issued  this  year  by  the  Class  of  1900.  It  is  the  first  of 
the  kind  that  has  been  published  in  Abbot,  and  as  the  book  con- 
tains a  sketch  of  each  senior,  pictures,  and  bright  school  jokes, 
it  will  always  be  a  delightful  souvenir  of  the  class.  We  hope 
that  this  custom  now  started  will  be  kept  up  by  future  graduating 
classes. 


School  3ournal. 


HALL  EXERCISES. 

Hall  exercises  on  Saturday  afternoons  have  been  continued  through 
the  second  semester. 

On  January  13,  a  large  party  made  up  of  the  senior  and  English 
literature  classes  was  chaperoned  to  Boston  to  see  Modjeska  in 
Macbeth. 

January  20,  Miss  Clara  Thomson  read  a  paper  upon  "  The  Future 
of  the  Chinese  Empire  "and  Miss  Chase  explained  certain  international 
laws  of  neutrality  and  of  contraband  of  war  Miss  Xoone  sang 
"Dainty  Davie"  to  Miss  Bacon's  accompaniment. 

January  27,  one  of  the  pleasantest  Saturday  afternoons  was  given 
by  Miss  Bancroft  and  Miss  Bacon.  Miss  Bancroft  read  a  paper  on 
Ibsen's  drama  of  Pier  Gynt  and  Miss  Bacon  played  the  Grieg  music. 

February  10,  Miss  Isabel  Herrick  played  a  Folk  Song.  Mr.  Palmer 
read  a  paper  on  the  "Bard  of  the  Dimbovitza"  and  by  way  of  illus- 
tration read  some  selections  from  the  exquisite  Roumanian  songs. 

February  17,  Miss  Mills  interested  the  school  with  an  account  of 
the  Andover  Guild. 

February  24,  Miss  Durfee  delighted  the  school  with  her  art  in 
several  choice  readings,  between  which  Miss  Bacon  played. 

March  3,  Doctor  Greely  delivered  her  third  lecture  in  the  form  of  a 
practical  talk  to  the  girls. 

March  17,  Miss  Bacon  and  Miss  Gay  played  and  Miss  Gage  recited 
"  Bobbie  Shafto." 

March  31,  Miss  Means  addressed  the  school. 

April  14,  The  Glee  club  sang.  Miss  Marvelle  read  a  paper  on 
French  literature  and  Miss  Fleek  explained  the  phrase  "The  lion  hand 
of  Russia"  and  its  significance  at  the  present  time. 

April  21,  Miss  Redford  played  and  Miss  Orwig  spoke  upon  the 
project  of  completing  the  Nicaraguan  Canal  and  Miss  Clark  read 
of  the  present  condition  of  slavery  in  Africa. 

April  28,  Miss  Annie  Edwards  talked  to  the  school  about  the 
Eastern  question.  Miss  Edwards  is  especially  fitted  by  her  Eastern 
residence  for  such  interesting  talks  and  descriptions  and  the  school 
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enjoyed  both  the  instructive  and  amusing  parts  of  the  talk  very  much. 

May  5,  Miss  Brooks,  Miss  Baxter  and  Miss  Greenleaf  each  read  a 
paper  dealing  with  different  views  of  the  life,  character  and  work  of 
John  Ruskin. 

May  12,  Miss  Wood  read  a  paper  on  John  S.  Sargent,  Miss  Sadie 
Cameron  sang  '*  Phil's  Secret,'"  and  Miss  Kelsey  read  the  new  classi- 
fication and  re-seated  the  school. 

May  io,  Miss  Hall  read  a  selection  just  published  from  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin,  who  was  once  a  pupil  in  Abbot.  Miss  Joyce  sang  a 
"  Creole  Love  Song." 

June  7,  Mr.  Johnson,  superintendent  of  the  Andover  Public  Schools 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  Andover  Play  School  and  its  large 
benefits  to  the  boys  and  girls  who  join  it  in  the  summer. 

lectures. 

The  lecturers  for  the  alumnae  course  were  very  happily  chosen 
this  year;  Doctor  Jane  L.  Greely  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  giving  the 
first  of  the  series  and  Professor  Richard  A.  Rice  of  Williams  College, 
the  second.  Doctor  Greely,  herself  an  Abbot  girl,  '84,  and  a  teacher 
from  ,86-'93,  seemed  to  know  exactly  how  to  arouse  enthusiasm  and  at 
the  same  time  to  instruct.  On  Thursday  and  Friday  evenings,  March 
first  and  second,  the  lectures  were  on  Physiology  and  Hygiene  ;  a 
practical  talk  to  the  girls  was  given  on  Saturday  afternoon  and 
Monday  evening  a  lecture  on  Emergencies,  which  Doctor  Greely 
illustrated  with  ministrations  to  girl  subjects,  completed  the  series. 
Saturday  morning  Doctor  Greely  offered  to  explain  the  valuable 
manikin  owned  by  the  school,  and  the  birge  number  of  girls  who 
gathered  to  hear  her,  testified  to  the  enthusiasm  Doctor  Greely's 
instruction  and  charming  personality  had  awakened.  The  school  is 
glad  of  such  a  friend  as  it  has  in  Doctor  Greely  and  the  result  of 
such  good  advice  and  example  ought  to  be  increased  physical  and 
mental  power  and  enjoyment. 

On  Saturday  and  Monday  evenings,  March  seventeenth  and  nine- 
teenth, Mr.  Rice  gave  very  interesting  lectures  on  '*  Monastic  Archi- 
tecture." In  these  the  school  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  the 
papers  Mr.  Rice  read  before  the  Lowell  Institute,  Boston.  The  fiist 
lecture  dealt  with  Monastic  life  and  architecture  beginning  as  early  as 
the  eighth  century.  We  are  accustomed  in  this  enlightened  era  to 
consider  only  the  dark  sides  of  monkish  history,  but  Mr.  Rice  very 
justly  showed  us  a  much  more  delightful  side  of  the  life  in  the  old 
cloisters.    In  the  early  centuries  a  sincere  desire  to  reform  the  clergy, 
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to  provide  a  retreat  for  simple  religious  life,  and  to  establish  an  effi- 
cient charity  for  the  oppressed  people,  fathered  these  great  monasteries. 
The  great  institution  of  Cluny,  for  example,  where  in  its  prime  there 
were  as  many  as  ten  thousand  monks  at  one  time,  was  founded  with 
these  purposes,  in  the  great  wild  solitude  of  an  immense  forest,  and  yet 
there  were  no  high  walls  for  defense.  We  are  unjust  too  again  in 
thinking  these  religious  worlds  small  and  simple.  Mr.  Rice's  photo- 
graphs and  diagrams  showed  very  complicated  architecture  and  his 
lectures  mentioned  hot  air  furnaces  as  no  very  unusual  luxury  of  a 
monastery  of  one  thousand  years  ago.  In  the  second  lecture  Mr.  Rice 
introduced  us  especially  to  the  architecture  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries.  Times  were  changed  then  and  fortifications  were 
a  necessary  part  of  the  religious  dwelling.  Mr.  Rice  used  beautiful 
slides  which  had  the  added  interest  of  having  been  made  from  photo- 
graphs taken  by  himself.  In  this  lecture  we  visited  among  the 
beautiful  old  monastic  remains  of  Exeter,  Durham,  Tuxbury  and  Bury 
St.  Edmonds  in  England  and  Chartreuse  in  France.  -  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Rice  introduced  us  to  far  more  that  was 
of  interest  and  beauty  than,  left  to  ourselves,  we  would  have  found  in 
actual  visitation.  A  statesman,  a  scholar,  a  friend  to  the  poor,  a  god- 
like man,  this  is  the  picture  Mr.  Rice  draws  of  the  ideal  monk. 
Monday  afternoon  Mr.  Rice  demonstrated  convincingly  the  usefulness 
of  lantern  slides  in  the  class  room.  On  an  ordinary  afternoon  the 
light  is  sufficient  for  writing  and  the  image  will  be  distinct  upon  the 
screen.  For  examinations,  especially  in  the  arts  and  the  sciences,  this 
help  becomes  very  valuable. 

Kelt^tous  Holes. 

We  have  had  most  entertaining  speakers  at  our  Saturday  evening 
prayer-meetings.  Miss  Spaulding,  one  evening,  told  us  of  the  work 
of  the  Denison  House  in  Boston.  Another  evening,  Mr.  Forbush 
spoke  in  the  interest  of  the  Bible  Normal  College  at  Springfield.  We 
have  also  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Miss  Besse  Moore.  State  Sec- 
retary of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Merriam,  Dr.  Root, 
Prof.  Hincks,  Prof.  Smyth,  Dr.  Bancroft,  Mrs.  Gutterson,  Miss  Crane 
and  Mr.  Page  of  Lawrence. 

The  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges  was  observed  by  a  service  held  on 
the  evening  of  Educational  Sunday.  Prof.  Hincks  spoke  to  us  on  the 
subject  of  Prayer. 

The  usual  interest  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work  has  continued  and  the 
meetings  have  been  well  attended.  Miss  Moore,  Mrs.  Gutterson,  Miss 
Crane  and  Dr.  Root  have  encouraged  us  by  their  helpful  words. 
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During  the  week  of  Prayer  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  held  extra  meetings.  On 

Good  Friday  a  special  meeting  was  also  held.  The  following  officers 
have  been  chosen  for  next  year  : 

President  Rebecca  K.  Baxter 

Vice-President  Isabel  Herrick 

Treasurer  Ruth  D.  Cobb 

Corresponding  Secretary  Katherine  Clarke 

Recording  Secretary  Elizabeth  Marsh 

One  new  member  has  been  added  to  the  primary  department  of 
the  Scotland  District  Sunday  School,  Great  interest  is  shown  in  the 
work. 

The  contribution  in  the  school  for  the  India  Famine  relief  fund 
amounted  to  ten  dollars.  Twenty-eight  dollars  were  contributed  for 
the  support  of  our  Armenian  orphan.  This  is  three  dollars  more  than 
the  sum  required  to  support  a  child  one  year  in  Armenia  and  will 
provide  for  extras.  The  school  responded  very  heartily  to  the  Country 
Week  call  and  twenty  dollars  was  collected. 

(Entertainments 

A  large  party  of  Abbot  girls  attended  a  most  enjoyable  concert 
given  by  the  Pierian  Sodality  of  Harvard  University  in  the  Town  Hall 
on  Tuesday,  December  5. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  concerts  under  the  management  of 
Professor  Downs  was  given  in  the  November  Club  House  on  Thurs- 
day, December  7,  by  Signor  Carlos  Buonomici. 

PROGRAMME 

Six  Variations,  Op.  34    ......  Beethoven 

a.  Nocturne,  Op.  62,  No.  2  ] 

b.  Berceuse,  Op.  57  [»  Chopin 

c.  Ballade,  Op.  23,  No.  1  j 

Barcarolle  Thome 

Gretchen  am  Spinnrade  Schubert-Liszt 

Rhapsodee  Hongroise,  No  9     ......  Liszt 

On  Friday  evening,  December  8,  the  Abbot  Seniors  and  the  College 
Seniors  were  invited  to  a  delightful  reception,  given  by  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Egbert  Smyth  for  the  professors  and  students  of  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Miss  Chickering  chaperoned  a  large  party  of  Abbot  girls  to  the 
Grand  Opera,  Faust,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  December  9. 

Eight  of  the  Seniors  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Abbot  Academy 
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Club  of  Boston,  at  the  Vendome  on  Saturday,  January  6.  After  a 
short  business  meeting,  tableaux  were  given  by  members  of  the  club, 
illustrating  Mr.  Abbey's  Pictures  from  Shakespeare.  An  informal 
reception  followed  the  tableaux  and  ended  a  delightful  afternoon 

On  the  evening  of  January  8,  a  Taylor  Benefit  Concert  was  given 
in  the  Town  Hall,  which  many  of  the  Abbot  girls  attended. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Phillips  boys,  the  Abbot  girls  were 
invited  to  see  an  exhibition  of  sleight  of  hand  tricks  given  in  Phillips 
Chapel  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  January  l6.  The  exhibition  was  very 
clever  and  most  entertaining. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Phillips  Athletic  Association  a  Vaudeville 
performance  was  given  in  the  Town  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening.  January 
23.  by  the  Phillips  students.  Many  of  the  Abbot  girls  attended  the 
Vaudeville  performance. 

The  second  in  the  series  of  the  Abbot  concerts  was  a  vocal  recital 
by  Miss  Lena  Little,  given  in  the  November  Club  House  on  Thursday, 
Februarv  1.  Miss  Little's  programme  was  arranged  to  show  the  his- 
torical development  of  song  among  the  nations. 

PROGRAMME 

Yieni  che  poi  sereus 
O  cessate  di  piagarmi 
The  Little  Red  Lark 
Where  Be  Going 
Charmante  Marguerite 
Kennst  du  das  Land  . 
Der  Kleine  Fritz 
Who  is  Sylvia 
Serenade 
Liebestreu 
Der  Mond  geht 
Yergebliches  Standchen 
Mignon  . 

A  une  enfant  taciturne 
You  and  I 

Sweet  Wind  That  Blows 
The  Danza 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  February  3,  a  reception  was  given  by  the 
Alumnae  Association  and  Abbot  Academy  Club  of  Boston  at  Hotel 
Yendome.  Mrs.  Davis,  President  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  and 
Mrs.  Adams,  President  of  the  Abbot  Academy  Club,  received  and 


Gluck 
Scarlatti 
.  Old  Irish 
.  Old  French 
Old  French 
.  Beethoven 
Nebee 
Schubert 
R.  Strauss 
Brahms 
Brahms 
Brahms 
D'Hardelot 
.  Johns 
.  Lehmann 
ChadwTick 
.  Chadwick 
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Miss  Fleek,  Miss  Morgan.  Miss  Lawrence,  Miss  Johnston,  Miss  Ship- 
man  and  Miss  Gutterson,  1900,  acted  as  ushers  and  assisted  in  the 
receiving.  Prof.  Churchill  announced  that  the  MeKeen  Memorial 
Building  Fund  amounted  then  to  $24,000. 

Miss  Means,  and  the  Faculty  of  Abbot  Academy  gave  a  large  re- 
ception to  the  school  and  friends  in  Andover  on  Tuesday  evening, 
February  sixth.  Miss  Means  and  Miss  Kelsey  received  the  many 
guests  in  the  McKeen  parlor.  Mr.  Philip  Ripley,  Mr.  Philip  Thomson 
and  Mr.  Willard  Kitchill  acting  as  ushers.  The  Seniors*  Parlor,  the 
Library  and  the  Mason  Drawing-room  were  effectively  decorated  for  the 
occasion  with  flowers,  plants,  rugs  and  pillows,  and  refreshments  were 
served  from  the  Reading-room.  This  is  the  first  general  reception 
given  in  Draper  Hall  since  the  great  house  warming  in  ninety-three. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Bancroft,  the  Abbot  girls  were  given 
the  privilege  of  hearing  the  colored  singers  and  speakers  from  Hamp- 
ton Institute  at  Phillips  Chapel  on  Tuesday  morning,  February  20. 

The  annual  reception  given  by  the  ladies  of  the  Theological  Sem- 
inary was  held  in  Bartlet  Chapel  on  Tuesday  evening,  February  20. 
The  Abbot  Seniors  and  the  College  Seniors  were  invited  to  the  re- 
ception and  during  the  evening  Prof.  Churchill  gave  four  delightful 
selections,  and  music  was  furnished  by  the  Phillips  Glee  Club  and  by 
the  Mandolin  and  Banjo  Clubs. 

On  Friday  evening,  March  16,  was  the  annual  concert  by  the  Glee 
Club,  and  Banjo  and  Mandolin  Clubs  of  Phillips  Academy.  The  con- 
cert was  given  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  a  large  body  of  Abbot  girls 
enjoyed  the  occasion. 

The  Phillips  Academy  Dramatic  Club  presented  the  Latin  play, 
"  The  Flight  of  Aeneas, "  in  the  Town  Hall  on  Friday  evening,  April 
20.  The  play  was  largely  attended  by  Abbot  Academy  girls  and  the 
story  of  the  /Eneid  was  very  finely  depicted. 

A  May  breakfast  was  given  in  the  Andover  Town  Hall  on  Tuesday 
morning,  May  1.  A  number  of  Abbot  girls  availed  themselves  of  this 
opportunity  to  experience  the  novelty  of  "breakfasting  out." 

The  last  of  Prof.  Downs'  concerts  for  this  year  was  given  in  the 
November  Club  House  on  Thursday  afternoon.  May  3,  by  Mr.  Hein- 
rich  Gebhard  of  Boston.  Mr.  Gebhard  has  recently  returned  from 
studying  with  Leschitizky  and  rendered  the  following  programme  most 
delightfully. 
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PROGRAMME 


Fugue  —  A  minor 
Grillen 
Fabel,  Op.  12 
Traumeswerren 


J 


1 


Schumann 


Bach 


Ballade  in  G-minor 


Chopin 


Introduzione  e  Fuga  / 


Clayton  Johns 


Waltz  in  A 


Barcarolle  Gabriel  Faure 


The  base  ball  game  between  the  Yale  Varsity  Team  and  the 
Phillips  Academy  Team  on  Friday,  May  11,  was  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  Abbot  girls. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  many  theatre  parties  from  the 
school.  Miss  Chickering  chaperoned  a  party  to  see  Mojeska  in  -'Mac- 
beth ; "  there  were  also  theatre  parties  to  see  Maude  Adams  in  '-The 
Little  Minister,'1  Julia  Marlow  in  "  Barbara  Frietchie,*"  and  to  see 
Henry  Irving  in  "  Robespierre/' 

On  Tuesday  evening,  May  15,  for  the  benefit  of  the  McKeen  Mem- 
orial Building  Fund,  a  classical  play,  "  Pandora,"  and  Greek  Tableaux 
were  given  in  Abbot  Hall  by  the  class  of  1900,  with  the  following  cast 
of  characters. 

Epimetheus  Miss  Gutterson 

Vulcan  Miss  Wood 

Mercury       .       .  Miss  Algie 

Pandora  Miss  Bixby 

Minerva   ...    Miss  Lawrence 

Iris    ...........  Miss  Morgan 

Slave  Miss  Shipman 

Prologue  Miss  Fleek 

Dancers  Misses  Chapman,  Gowdy,  Todd 

The  Abbot  Academy  girls  were  invited  by  Dr.  Bancroft  to  the 
Means  Prize  Speaking  in  Phillips  Academy  Hall  on  Friday  evening, 
May  1 8.  Prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  William  J.  Colby,  Mr.  Joseph 
S.  Seabury  and  to  Mr.  Fred  L.  Collins. 


"  La  Piccola  "  Etude 


Leschetizkv 


Militar  Marsch 


Schubert-Tausig 
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On  Tuesday  evening,  May  21,  was  the  Robinson  Prize  Debate  at 
Phillips  Academy,  which  a  number  of  Abbot  girls  attended.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  debate  was,  Resolved:  "That  the  progress  of  civilization 
demands  the  partition  of  China  among  the  great  powers.'1  Prizes  were 
given  to  the  affirmative  speakers,  Mr.  Fred  Collins,  and  Mr.  Francis 
Fobes. 

The  Senior  Art  Class,  chaperoned  by  Miss  Bancroft,  visited  the 
Boston  Art  Museum,  Trinity  Church,  and  the  Boston  Public  Library 
on  Wednesday,  May  23. 

A  delightful  Deutsche  Concert  was  given  at  the  home  of  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Walter  R.  Newton  on  Friday  evening,  May  25.  Deutsche 
Volkelieder  were  sung  by  the  Phillips  and  the  Abbot  Academy  Ger- 
man students.  After  the  musical  programme  was  over  the  remainder 
of  the  evening  was  spent  in  a  social  manner. 

The  College  Senior  Class  had  their  Class  banquet  in  the  sitting- 
room  on  Friday  evening,  June  1.  The  Class  statistics  were  read  and 
a  very  jolly  informal  evening  was  spent. 

On  Friday  evening,  June  8,  the  Seniors  had  their  farewell  Class  Ban- 
quet in  the  Reading-room.  After  the  banquet  the  Class  Prophecies 
were  given,  and  many  clever  toasts  were  responded  to.  At  the  close 
of  the  evening  the  Seniors  marched  through  the  corridors  serenading 
and  singing  Class  songs. 

A  large  number  of  Abbot  girls  went  to  the  Andover-Exeter  base 
ball  game  on  June  9.  A  very  exciting  game  was  played,  which  was  a 
linal  victory  for  Andover.    (9-5  ). 

This  last  week  invitations  have  been  received  to  a  reception  to  be 
given  at  Bartlet  Chapel  by  the  ladies  of  the  Theological  Seminary  on 
June  13,  and  to  a  reception  given  by  Dr.  C.  F.  P.  Bancroft  and  Miss 
Bancroft  on  Friday  evening,  June  15. 

^telb  £)ay. 

On  June  sixth  a  very  enjoyable  day  was  spent  in  outdoor  sports. 
The  second  Abbot  Field  Day  was  as  great  a  success  as  our  first 
attempt  last  Spring  and  in  spite  of  the  temperature  the  girls  entered 
into  the  different  contests  with  a  great  deal  of  spirit  and  enthusiasm. 

The  circle,  dotted  here  and  there  with  gay  groups,  presented  a  very 
picturesque  appearance  as  the  guests  —  the  teachers  and  Senior  Class 
of  Bradford  Academy  —  a  few  friends  of  the  girls,  assembled  with  the 
Faculty  on  the  steps  of  Abbot  Hall  to  watch  the  bicycle  races. 
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After  these  were  finished,  all  sought  Davis  green  to  enjoy  the  other 
events  of  the  day — the  tennis  tournament,  foot  races  and  basket  ball 
games. 

The  morning  closed  with  the  class  game.  The  nines  of  both  classes 
had  been  in  training  for  many  weeks  and  great  was  the  excitement 
when  the  decisive  moment  arrived.  The  game  was  umpired  with  great 
fairness  by  Mr.  Alfred  Stearns,  whose  kindness  in  accepting  this 
position  was  greatly  appreciated. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  inning  the  game  was  called  and  luncheon 
was  served. 


Slow  bicycle  race — Won  by  Miss  Smith,  Miss  Rockwell  second. 

Fancy  bicycle  race  —  Won  by  Miss  Rockwell,  Miss  Smith  second. 

ioo-yard  dash  —  Won  by  Miss  Crawford,  time  14  1-2  seconds  :  Miss 
Rockwell  second,  Miss  Fox  third. 

50  yard  dash  —  Won  by  Miss  Herrick,  time  8  1-2  seconds:  Miss 
Rockwell  second,  Miss  Fox  third. 

50-yard  fast  walking  — Won  by  Miss  Thomson,  time  1 1  r-2  seconds  ; 
Miss  Lee  and  Miss  Cowles  second. 

ioo-yard  three-legged  race  —  Won  by  Miss  Herrick  and  Miss  Smith. 
Miss  Orwig  and  Miss  Cowles  second,  Miss  Hazen  and  Miss  Hegeman 
third. 


High  jump  — Won  by  Miss  Crawford,  42  1-2  inches:  Miss  Rockwell 
second,  41  inches. 

Shot  put  —  Won  by  Miss  Cowles,  21  ft.  5  in.;  Miss  Fleek  second, 
18  ft.  1  in.,  Miss  Fox  and  Miss  Smith  third,  17  ft.  9  in. 


TRACK  EVENTS. 


FIELD  EVENTS. 


TENNIS. 


Finals  —  Miss  Boutwell,  'oo,  beat  Miss  Bixby.  'oo.  6-4.  7-5. 
Miss  Boutwell  beat  Miss  Cowles  6-2,  6-2. 


BASKET  15  ALL. 


The  game  was  most  acceptably  umpired  by  Mr.  Johnson. 


BLUE 


WHITE 


Miss  Boutwell,  captain 
Miss  B.  French,  g. 


Miss  Boutwell,  b, 
Miss  Buck.  r.c. 
Miss  Cowles,  c.c. 
Miss  Hazen,  I.e. 
Miss  Baxter,  b. 
Miss  Bacon,  g. 


Miss  Crawford,  captain. 
Miss  Hall,  g. 
Miss  A.  Mason,  b. 
Miss  R.  Thomson,  r.c. 
Miss  Crawford,  c.c. 
Miss  M.  Smith,  I.e. 
Miss  Emery,  b. 
Miss  Lee,  g. 


Won  by  Blue,  3-2. 
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BASEBALL. 


SENIORS 


SENIOR  MIDDLERS 


Miss  Fleek,  r.f. 
Miss  Bixby,  2b. 


Miss  Clay,  c. 
Miss  Carter,  c.f. 
Miss  Sadler,  l.g. 
Miss  Orvvig,  2b. 
Miss  Farrell,  p. 
Miss  Whittemore, 
Miss  Leonard,  3b. 
Miss  Reed,  s.s. 
Miss  Holt,  r.f. 
Misses  Terwilliger 


Miss  Gutterson,  3b. 


Miss  Morgan,  p. 
Miss  Algie,  s.s. 


Miss  Lawrence,  l.f. 


ib. 


Miss  Wuichet,  c, 
Miss  Todd,  rb. 
Miss  Gowdy,  c.f. 


Miss  Chapman,  sub. 


ana 


Brooks  subs. 


Won  by  Seniors,  14-3. 


(Excursions. 


On  the  second  of  May  a  party  of  nineteen,  chaperoned  by  Miss 
Kelsey  and  Miss  Mason,  visited  Lexington  and  Concord.  In  Concord, 
the  home  of  some  of  America's  greatest  writers,  the  Thoreau  house, 
the  Old  Manse  and  the  Emerson  house  were  regarded  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest.  The  Alcott  house,  Bronson  Alcott's  School  of  Philosophy, 
and  "The  Dove  Cote  "  had  a  peculiar  fascination  for  all  of  us  because 
of  their  connection  with  Miss  Alcott's  charming  stories.  Sleepy  Hollow 
Cemetery,  with  its  wild  beauty  and  graves  of  famous  people,  was  also 
very  interesting.  On  the  road  to  Lexington  was  the  slab  which  marks 
the  end  of  Paul  Revere's  famous  ride,  and  in  Lexington  itself  was  the 
site  of  the  first  battle  ground  of  the  Revolution.  Before  leaving  Lex- 
ington the  party  was  asked  to  Miss  Mason's  home,  where  the  refresh- 
ments served  for  us  were  especially  delightful  after  our  long  day  of 
sightseeing. 

On  May  twenty-sixth,  in  company  with  Miss  Kelsey,  the  class  in 
Geology  had  an  excursion  to  Nahant,  Lynn,  and  Marblehead  Neck, 
where  they  made  a  study  of  the  formation  of  chasms,  cliffs,  dikes  and 
beaches.  At  Greater  Nahant  they  made  observations  on  the  famous 
cliffs  on  the  estate  of  Senator  Lodge. 

The  class  this  year  has  also  made  quite  an  interesting  study  of  the 
region  around  Andover,  which  is  noted  for  its  glacial  phenomena,  and 
have  made  several  trips  to  Indian  Ridge,  Pomps  Pond,  and  the  Shaw- 
sheen  River. 

On  Decoration  Day  the  girls  of  Draper  Hall,  with  Miss  Murch  and 
and  Miss  Bacon  as  chaperons,  had  a  picnic  at  Haggetts  Pond.  A  large 
hay  wagon,  decorated  with  flags,  conveyed  the  girls  to  the  picnic 
grounds,  where  after  a  delicious  spread  they  spent  the  afternoon  in 
rowing. 
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On  the  afternoon  of  June  eighth,  the  German  students,  chaperoned 
by  Fraulein  Schiefferdecker  and  Miss  Terrill,  had  their  annual  picnic 
at  Sunset  Rock.  After  a  delicious  lunch  the  girls  played  German 
games,  the  winners  being  awarded  curious  and  attractive  prizes 
from  Germany.  On  the  way  home  German  songs  were  sung.  The 
German  picnic  is  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  events  of  the  Spring  term 
and  is  looked  forward  to,  during  the  whole  year,  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  by  the  German  students. 

3tems  of  general  3nterest. 

Out  of  the  McKeen  fund  were  bought  from  Florence,  a  collection  of 
one  hundred  and  six  photographs  of  the  Italian  paintings  to  be  used 
in  the  studios  for  the  study  of  composition,  and  other  photographs  of 
the  works  of  the  masters  to  be  used  in  connection  with  ordinary 
technical  study  from  Nature. 

The  McKeen  fund  has  also  furnished  additions  to  the  History  of 
Art  department.  Photographs  of  Greek  sculptures  and  of  the  works 
of  the  Venetian  School  have  filled  some  gaps  in  our  otherwise  fine 
collection.  Six  duplicates  of  books  already  in  the  library  have  made 
the  reference  work  of  the  classes  much  easier. 

From  the  Alumnae  fund  the  school  purchased  a  stereopticon  which 
was  used  for  the  first  time  in  connection  with  Prof.  Rice's  lectures  on 
Monastic  architecture.  The  school  electricity  gave  a  satisfactory  cur- 
rent and  the  instrument  is  so  easily  managed  that  the  school  can  use 
it  for  informal  lectures  by  the  teachers.  As  yet,  the  collection  of 
slides  is  limited  to  some  biological  subjects  but  another  year  we  hope 
to  have  slides  illustrating  the  architecture,  sculpture  and  Mosaic  work, 
of  the  Romanesque  period. 

Since  the  fire  in  the  South  Church  the  school  has  worshippad  in  the 
Town  Hall  and  will  hold  its  Commencement  exercises  in  the  Seminary 
Chapel.  In  the  middle  of  May  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shipman  sailed  to  Eng- 
land for  a  four  months  rest  in  the  old  world. 

This  Spring  the  tennis  club  bought  back  nets  for  the  dirt  court. 

During  the  year  the  outdoor  life  of  the  school  has  been  especially 
delightful.  In  the  winter  the  coasting  and  skating  were  better  and 
lasted  longer  than  usual.  Sometimes  as  many  as  twenty  girls  spent 
the  afternoon  on  Pomp's  Pond  and  parties  went  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  while  the  ice  lasted.  The  coasting  was  not  limited  to  dust  pans 
and  oil  cloth,  on  the  crust  in  the  grounds,  but  chaperoned  parties  with 
a  good  double  runner  coasted  on  the  Central  street  hill  under  the  rail- 
road bridge.    Field  day  tells  the  story  of  the  spring  sports. 
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The  Fossils  belonging  to  the  Geological  department  have  been  care- 
fully examined  and  entirely  recatalogued  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Woodman,  in- 
structor in  Geology  at  Harvard  University.  This  work  has  increased 
greatly  the  value  of  the  collection.  The  Geology  Class  has  made  sev- 
eral interesting  excursions  for  field  work,  which  will  be  described  else- 
where. 


The  demand  for  the  latest  reference  books  in 
history  is  always  supplied  to  the  detriment  of 
by  the  generous  gift  of  an  Abbot  friend,  we  h 
the  following  list : 

When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower, 

Strong  Hearts, 

The  Other  Fellow, 

To  Have  and  To  Hold. 

Dog  of  Flanders, 

Miss  Toosey's  Mission, 

By  the  Marshes  of  Minas, 

Loveliness, 

Fisherman's  Luck, 

Tramping  with  Tramps, 

New  England  Boyhood, 

Meadow  Grass, 

Bob,  Son  of  Battle, 

Queen's  Twin,  and  Other  Stories, 

Tiverton  Tales, 

Mr.  Dooley  in  the  Hearts  of  His  Countrymen, 

Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  War, 

Square  Pegs,  Mr 

New  England  Girlhood, 

Barchester  Towers, 

Framley  Parsonage, 

Last  Chronicle  of  Barset, 

Doctor  Thorne, 

Small  House  at  Allington, 

The  Warden, 


literature,  science  and 
the  fiction  shelves,  but 
ave  added  this  spring, 

C.  Major 
G.  W.  Cable 
F.  //.  Smith 
Mary  Johnston 


C.  G.  D.  Roberts 
Eliz.  S.  Phelps 
H.  Van  Dyke 
J.  Flynt 
E.  E.  Hale 
A  lice  Brown 
A.  Ollivant 
Sarah  O.Jewett 
A  lice  Brown 
Dunne 
Dunne 
A.  D.  T.  Whitney 
Lucy  Larcom 
Anthony  Ti'ollopc 
Anthony  Troll  ope 
Anthony  Troll  ope 
Anthony  Trollopc 
Anthony  Trollopc 
Anthony  Trollope 


(Dbttuartes. 

On  February  fifth  of  this  year  the  news  of  the  death  of  Rev.  Edward 
Griffin  Porter  of  Dorchester  was  announced  in  the  papers.  His  con- 
nection with  Abbot  Academy,  first,  as  instructor  in  Modern  Languages 
in  1863,  and  then  as  trustee  in  1878,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death, 
made  his  name  a  familiar  and  beloved  one  to  the  many  who  knew  him 
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during  those  years.  He  was  always  interested  in  the  school,  in  its 
various  departments,  in  its  teachers,  in  its  pupils,  and  for  many  years 
he  visited  the  classes  not  merely  as  a  duty,  but  because  it  was  a 
pleasure  for  him  to  do  so.  He  always  at  these  visits  impressed  him- 
self upon  the  students,  and  gave  them  something  to  remember  from  his 
rich  store  of  knowledge.  He  was  ready  to  help  the  Academy  by 
bringing  to  it  a  wealth  of  information  gathered  from  his  studies,  his 
travels  in  other  lands,  and  from  his  contact  with  humanity.  His  mind 
was  versatile  and  many  sided,  and  his  frequent  lectures  and  talks 
before  the  students  were  always  gladly  welcomed.  He  helped  when- 
ever and  wherever  he  could,  and  many  acts  of  generosity  and  kindness 
are  known  only  to  himself  and  those  favored  by  his  thoughtfulness. 
His  readiness  to  see  the  good  in  others  is  well  known,  and  his  remark 
to  a  friend  a  few  months  before  his  death  when  asked  his  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  action  of  some  person,  gives  one  keynote  of  his  character, 
"  The  older  I  grow  the  more  ready  I  am  to  apologize  for  people  rather 
than  to  criticise  them.1'  He  gave  unsparingly  of  himself  and  of  his 
means,  and  many  a  young  life  has  been  made  the  richer  and  happier 
because  of  his  unselfish  aid. 

His  personality  was  attractive,  his  sympathy  universal,  his  mind 
alert,  his  character  singularly  pure  and  inspiring.  He  will  be  missed 
from  Abbot  Academy  because  he  was  its  true  friend,  and  had  its  best 
interest  at  heart.  He  will  be  missed  from  the  Board  of  Trustees,  of 
which  he  has  been  a  valued  member  for  twenty-two  years,  for  he 
brought  to  it  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  were  enduring  and 
which  strengthened  and  gave  courage  to  those  with  whom  he  was 
associated.  We  may  ever  wish,  as  a  friend  of  his  has  written,  that 
something  of  his  beautiful  spirit  may  baptize  all  friends  of  Abbot 
Academy.  F.  K.  H. 

The  loss  to  the  Academy  in  the  death  of  Professor  Churchill  (J. 
Wesley)  is  one  that  comes  very  near  to  many  girls  of  many  years  back. 
He  was,  from  1866,  when  he  became  teacher  of  elocution,  to  1892,  when 
he  resigned  his  position,  the  ablest  and  kindest  guide  of  the  classes  in 
his  charge,  and  of  each  member  of  them.  During  most  of  this  time  he 
was  a  most  wise  and  devoted  trustee  of  the  interests  of  the  school,  and 
the  tender  personal  friend  of  teachers  and  girls.  We  have  had  to  do 
without  his  valuable  training  in  elocution  since  he  withdrew  from  his 
post  as  teacher,  but  his  thought  for  the  Draper  Reading  and  his  attend, 
ance  at  it  has  been  constant. 

As  a  trustee,  not  to  speak  of  his  value  to  his  fellow  members  of  the 
Board,  what  shall  the  school  do  to  find  another  with  such  real  sym- 
pathy, such  sweet  eloquence,  such  ease  and  cordiality  of  greeting  ?  We 
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cannot  put  here  all  that  has  been  said,  that  might  be  said  of  him,  but  we 
wish  to  bear  our  own  testimony  to  the  love  with  which  his  character  and 
name  will  be  treasured,  and  to  our  sorrow  that  the  rich  tones  of  his 
voice,  the  warm  grasp  of  his  hand,  will  be  no  more  with  us. 

How  can  one,  into  a  few  lines,  compress  a  full  appreciation  of  Pro 
fessor  Park's  character,  or  give  to  others  an  adequate  conception  of  his 
value  as  a  citizen,  a  trustee,  a  teacher  and  a  leader  of  thought  for  more 
than  a  generation  ! 

In  that  beautiful  eulogy  read  at  the  funeral  service,  Dr.  Storrs  has 
given  a  delineation  to  which  one  dares  not  add  a  line. 

Professor  Park's  personal  presence  in  our  streets,  as  he  once  remarked 
of  another,  made  for  civic  righteousness  and  noble  ideals.  How  im- 
pressive it  was  may  be  illustrated  by  the  remark  of  an  elderly  citizen 
whose  house  he  daily  passed  :  I  love  to  see  that  man  go  by,  he  looks 
so  like  the  Almighty,  so  grand  and  solemn  !  "  When  he  preached,  even 
the  "Academy  boys"  forgot  their  weariness  of  Sunday  and  sermons 
and  listened  spellbound  —  though  like  Paul  at  Troas,  he  usually  "was 
long  preaching." 

To  the  great  world  he  was  Andover's  intellectual  giant,  but  to  those 
few  surviving  friends  to  whom  he  revealed  the  beauty  and  tenderness 
of  his  sympathetic  nature,  Andover  without  him  is  Andover  no  more. 

To  Abbot  Academy  he  was  not  merely  an  illustrious  name  upon  her 
catalogue,  as  Miss  McKeen  could  testify.  For  forty-nine  years  he  was 
a  trustee.  During  forty-one  years  he  was  President  of  the  Board.  For 
several  years  he  has  been  unable  through  feebleness  to  render  service. 
It  was  a  delight  to  hear  his  annual  address  to  the  Senior  class.  The 
address  delivered  to  the  class  of  1877  might  well  be  called  his  legacy  to 
Abbot  Academy.  Its  theme  is  "  Character  is  the  Main  Thing."  From 
his  library  he  sent  us  books,  and  offered  others  of  great  value  for  their 
antiquity  and  associations  if  sufficient  provision  could  be  made  for  their 
safety. 

Let  us  remember  how  he  said  to  us:  "Character  is  more  than 
station.  Character  is  the  main  thing.  There  is  no  true  honor  save 
that  which  consists  in  virtue,  or  beams  from  it.  There  is  no  real  glory 
save  that  which  is  in,  or  radiates  from,  a  good  heart  and  a  good  life." 

S.  E.  J. 

In  the  death  of  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Richards,  of  Andover,  Abbot  Academy 
has  lost  one  of  its  devoted  friends.  For  many  years  she  was  the  assis- 
tant of  Mr.  Draper  in  his  publishing  business  and  his  confidential  clerk, 
and  as  such  she  had  many  opportunities  to  render  substantial  kind- 
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nesses  to  the  teachers,  pupils,  and  friends  of  the  school.  It  was  always 
a  keen  regret  to  her  that  the  original  plan  for  her  attendance  at  Abbot 
Academy  was  defeated  and  that  she  was  denied  that  education  in 
school  which  she  succeeded  in  acquiring  in  a  measurable  degree  by 
her  contact  with  books  and  educated  people.  Her  name  will  be 
perpetuated  in  this  school  by  the  Mary  A.  Richards  scholarship,  for 
which  she  left  a  sum  of  money  which  is  to  be  allowed  to  accumu- 
late until  it  reaches  one  thousand  dollars.  Mrs.  Richards  died 
at  Revere,  Massachusetts,  April  14. 


ctlumnae  Hotes, 


During  the  first  week  in  April  the  Michigan  Abbot  Academy  Club 
had  a  meeting  at  the  home  of  Lizzie  Sevvall.  About  ten  were  expected 
to  be  present,  but  some  of  them  were  kept  away  by  sickness.  Among 
those  present  was  Mrs.  Kellogg  who  was  at  Abbot  Academy  during  the 
principalship  of  Mr.  Stone.  She  showed  her  devotion  by  planning  to 
go  to  Andover  the  coming  summer,  with  her  daughter,  to  show  her 
where  "she  was  taught  to  become  a  woman/1  Mrs.  Henrietta  L. 
Sperry,  who  wrote  of  this  meeting,  speaks  of  the  pleasure  the  "  old 
girls  '"  had  in  seeing  each  other. 

The  Abbot  Academy  Club  and  the  Abbot  Alumnae  Association  gave 
a  reception  in  the  State  suite  of  the  Vendome  Saturday  afternoon, 
Feb.  9.  The  guests  were  received  by  Mrs.  C.  A.  Adams,  President  of 
the  Abbot  Academy  Club,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Davis,  President  of  the  Alumnae 
Association,  and  Miss  E.  A.  Means,  Principal  of  Abbot  Academy. 
Six  seniors,  the  Misses  Shipman,  Gutterson,  Johnson,  Morgan 
Lawrence  and  Fleek  acted  as  ushers.  Mrs.  A.  H.  Caffey,  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Prey  and  Mrs.  F.  G.  Mason  served  at  the  refreshment  tables. 

'8 1  reports  just  having  enjoyed  her  nineteenth  annual  letter  and  the 
class  circle  still  unbroken.  To  be  sure  it  is  not  the  most  wonderful 
class  letter  record  as  '82  is  only  one  year  behind.  Hattie  Gibson  Gale's 
letter  in  another  part  of  the  "Courant"  tells  of  her  life  in  Korea. 
Emma  Lyon  Rice  is  just  as  busy  as  the  wife  of  a  Home  Missionary  in 
Nebraska,  speaking  before  missionary  societies,  doing  pastoral  work 
with  her  husband  when  they  take  their  long  drives,  teaching  school 
for  three  or  four  months  in  her  own  home  to  give  the  young  people  a 
"longer  school  year,"  caring  for  sick  parishioners,  distributing  clothing 
sent  from  the  East ;  these  and  her  home  duties  go  to  make  up  her 
"  happy  useful  life."  The  other  members  of  the  class  are  more  or  less 
the  quiet  but  busy  home  makers.  Carrie  Ladd  Pratt's  home  is  now  in 
Brooklyn.  Frances  Ames  Loyhed  has  returned  to  Minnesota  with  her 
four  children  and  is  in  her  husband's  old  home.  Sarah  Ford  is  in 
Chicago.  North  Adams  still  claims  Anna  Hunter  Bracewell ;  Margaret 
Fowle  Sears  and  Joe  Wilcox  live  in  Arlington  and  Medford,  Elizabeth 
Swift  is  at  home  in  Andover,  Rose  Perkins  Nason  and  Mary  Whitcomb 
live  in  Worcester,  while  Frances  Griggs  is  near  neighbor  to  them  in 
Grafton.  Sarah  Puffer  Douglas,  with  her  little  daughter,  is  still 
abroad. 
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Miss  Alice  Carter  Twitchell,  Abbot  "85,  sailed  for  Europe  on  May 
29th.  and  will  spend  the  summer  months  abroad. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Hattie  Gibson 
Gale,  Abbot  '8 1  : 

"  I  hasten  to  write  of  the  grand  times  we  have  been  having  of  late, 
and  I  think  them  of  sufficient  interest  to  tell  without  further  introduc- 
tion. The  only  fear  is  that  we  shall  never  again  be  able  to  get  down 
to  ordinary  everyday  life.  1  know  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  believe 
what  I  am  about  to  tell  you.  but  it  is  actually  true  that  on  the  4th  of 
August,  just  one  week  ago  to-day,  we  had  a  most  Royal  tea  party  and  I 
actually  poured  tea  at  my  own  table  for  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia,  grandson  of  Queen  Victoria  and  brother  of  the  German  Em- 
peror, also  brother-in-law  of  the  Czar  of  Russia!  How  I  do  wish  you 
and  all  the  dear  friends  could  have  been  here.  It  was  such  a  surprise 
that  it  took  my  breath  away  and  we  have  been  walking  on  rolling 
clouds  ever  since.  To  be  sure  we  had  difficulty  in  carrying  on  a  con- 
versation in  which  'your  Royal  Highness"  had  always  to  take  the 
place  of  'you'  and  'your,'  but  it  is  grand  to  think  back  upon. 
H.  R.  H.  Prince  Henry  is  charming  and  drank  two  cups  of  my  tea  and 
seemed  to  like  my  cake.  He  talked  of  his  house,  his  wife  and  his 
children,  the  outlook  for  China.  Korea  and  Russia,  then  complimented 
Mr.  Gale  on  his  book,  '  Korean  Sketches.' 

"  You  are  wondering  how  it  all  happened  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
can  tell.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  heard  that  the  '  Dutchland  *  with 
H.  R.  H.  on  board  would  be  in  our  port  for  a  month,  but  I  did 
not  dream  that  we  should  more  than  catch  a  distant  glimpse  of  H.  R. 
H.  But  wonderful  to  relate  we  have  had  tea  and  dinner  with  the  Prince 
or  his  officers  almost  every  day  for  the  last  fortnight. 

"  Last  Tuesday,  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Henry  sent  a  note  saying  if  we  would 
like  to  have  it  he  would  send  his  band  off  the  ship  to  play  for  us  at  our 
house  from  five  to  six  o'clock.  Wasn't  it  kind  !  The  captain,  the 
Prince's  doctor,  and  a  number  of  the  officers  came  and  we  served  tea  to 
twenty-nine  people  that  afternoon.  But  the  best  of  all  was  the  splen- 
did music  wafting  out  over  these  lovely  old  hills  !  Prince  Henry  had 
selected  the  band  himself  and  the  music  was  mostly  the  grand  old 
music. 

"  Mr.  Gale  has  already  had  dinner  with  H.  R.  H.  in  his  elegant  private 
cabin  where  there  were  paintings  in  the  room  of  the  Emperor  William, 
his  mother,  Princess  Royal,  Queen  Victoria,  his  grandmother,  and  his 
wife.  The  dinner  was  simple  but  very  nice.  His  Royal  Highness 
cares  little  for  dainties  or  wines,  but  eats  hearty  food,  meat  and  pota- 
toes. He  dresses  in  white  linen  coat  and  pants  and  shoulder 
straps.    The  afternoon  he  took  tea  at  our  house  he  was  alone  and  this 
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gave  us  a  fine  opportunity  to  talk  with  him.  He  seems  to  be  a  very  nice 
man,  and  says  he  h?s  not  come  to  the  East  for  sightseeing  or  pleasure, 
but  to  look  after  the  interests  of  Germany.  He  speaks  like  an  English- 
man and  his  officers  use  our  language  well.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  a 
treat  it  has  been  to  us.  I  suppose  Mr.  Gale's  book  was  one  cause  of 
our  having  received  such  attention,  for  H.  R.  H.  has  not  visited  any 
other  missionaries  during  all  his  stay  in  the  East. 

"  When  they  are  gone  we  will  go  back  to  our  work  and  our  quiet 
lonely  life,  but  the  memory  of  this  gala  day,  the  noble  intelligent  faces 
we  have  seen  and  the  honor  and  kindness  conferred  upon  us  by  these 
people  of  high  degree,  will  be  an  inspiration  to  better  work,  and  will 
also  help  us  in  drawing  the  people  about  us,  for  it  is  known  far  and 
wide  along  our  coast  that  we  have  had  a  royal  guest  in  our  house.1' 

Dear  Courant  :  — 

Bryn  Mawr  College  has  for  some  time  felt  the  need  of  a  Student's 
Building  with  an  auditorium,  a  dance  hall,  rooms  for  the  alumnae  to 
occupy  on  their  visits  to  the  college,  and  offices  for  the  college  maga- 
zines ;  but  no  active  measures  towards  erecting  such  a  building  were 
taken  until  this  spring.  Last  March,  at  a  mass  meeting  held  to  dis- 
cuss means  of  raising  money  for  the  purpose,  it  was  decided  to  give  a 
May-day  fete,  which  should  be,  in  costumes  and  amusements,  as 
nearly  as  possible  like  the  May-day  revels  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time. 

On  the  first  of  May,  therefore,  after  much  labor  on  the  part  of  all 
connected  with  the  college,  everything  was  ready  for  the  fete. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day  and  the  campus  was  gay  with  fresh  green  grass 
and  trees  and  with  violets  and  cherry-blossoms.  The  buildings  of  gray 
stone,  appropriately  of  old  English  design,  were  decorated  with  bright 
colored  banners  with  gold  paper  lions  and  dragons  pasted  on  them. 

At  three  o'clock,  the  pageant  started  under  Pembroke  Arch,  mar- 
shalled by  twelve  heralds  in  white  and  yellow,  with  the  Pembroke 
coat  of  arms  on  the  front  of  their  costumes,  and  hanging  from  then- 
long  brass  trumpets.  Next  came  two  yoke  of  oxen  drawing  after 
them  a  long  May-pole  on  a  cart.  On  each  side  of  the  oxen  were 
flower  girls,  and  behind  the  May-pole  came  the  May-pole  dancers 
holding  it  in  place.  Then  followed  the  nine  worthies  arrayed  in  gor- 
geous armor  and  mounted  on  absurd  little  donkeys.  Farther  back  in 
the  procession,  Robin  Hood  rode  proudly  along  with  Maid  Marion  at 
his  side  and  followed  by  his  Merry  Men,  clad  in  Lincoln  green.  There 
were  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  with  real  live  sheep  pulling  ener- 
getically at  their  blue  ribbons.  There  were  two' floats,  "The  Battle  of 
Winter  and  Spring  "  and  one  containing  the  dramatis  personae  of 
"  The  Arraignment  of  Paris,"    Led  by  Jack  o'  the  Green,  came  chim- 
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ney  sweeps  with  their  sooty  clothes,  covered  with  gold  and  silver  stars. 
There  were  also  milkmaids,  ballad-mongers,  scholars,  minstrels,  young 
gallants,  and  other  people  too  numerous  to  mention.  As  the  pro- 
cession passed  by  Merion  Hall,  it  was  showered  with  comfetti  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  ladies  in  waiting,  who  were  seated  on  a 
balcony  ordinarily  serving  as  a  fire  escape. 

After  marching  around  the  campus  and  planting  their  May-pole  in 
the  centre  of  the  green,  at  the  four  corners  of  which  other  poles  had 
been  set  up,  the  whole  company  rushed  across  the  lawn  at  a  given 
signal,  shouting  "  Maid  Marion,  queen  of  the  May.''  and  after  crown- 
ing the  queen,  escorted  her  to  a  throne  in  the  centre  and  sang  the  May 
song.  Then  they  separated  to  the  different  May- poles  and  began  the 
dance. 

The  rest  of  the  afternoon  was  to  be  devoted  to  dramatic  entertain- 
ments, so  after  the  May-pole  dance  the  crowd  scattered  to  three  parts 
of  the  campus  where  the  plays  were  given.  The  alumnae  had  charge 
of  "  Florizel  and  Perdita,"  from  Shakespear's "  Winters  Tale."  In 
the  hands  of  the  graduate  students  were  "  The  Plays  of  St.  George 
and  the  Dragon,"  and  "  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,"  from  "  A  Midsummer's 
Night's  Dream."  The  Seniors  presented  "The  Lady  of  the  May,*'  by 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  a  very  pretty  play,  including  a  May-pole  dance  of 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses.  The  Robin  Hood  plays  were  acted  by 
the  juniors.  The  first  was  called  "  Robin  Hood  Forming  his  Band,'' 
and  the  second  "  Some  Merry  Jests  of  Robin  Hood."  The  scenes 
where  Little  John  joins  the  band,  where  Robin  Hood  restores  Allan  a 
Dale's  bride  to  him,  and  where  King  Richard  comes  to  Sherwood 
forest,  were  all  very  realistic,  all  the  more  so  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  stage,  a  hillside  shaded  by  high  trees.  The  play  given  by  the 
sophomores  was  "The  Arraignment  of  Paris,"  by  George  Peele,  in 
which  the  Greek  gods  and  goddesses  figured  largely.  The  events  in 
the  hands  of  the  freshmen  consisted  mainly  of  dancing.  There  was  a 
milkmaid's  dance,  a  chimney  sweep's  dance,  and  -k  The  Revesby 
Sword  Play,'1  or  "  The  Morris  Dancers,"  a  short  dialogue  connecting 
a  Morris  dance  and  a  sword  dance.  In  order  that  the  spectators  might 
see  as  many  of  the  plays  as  possible,  each  play  was  given  twice  during 
the  afternoon. 

At  six  o'clock  a  supper  of  old  English  dishes  was  served  on  the 
lawn  between  Denbigh  and  Taylor  halls.  Soon,  by  a  sudden  trans- 
formation, the  yeomen  and  milkmaids  of  Merrie  England  became  ord- 
inary nineteenth  century  college  girls,  who,  though  a  rather  tired  band, 
again  took  up  their  customary  tasks. 

Lilian  E.  Mooers  '99. 


ALUMN/E  NOTES 


The  death  of  Mrs.  Fenborn  F.  Raymond  2nd,  at  her  home  in  New- 
tonville,  on  Tuesday,  February  13,  removes  from  our  midst,  one  who 
will  be  sadly  missed  by  the  Abbot  Academy  Club,  and  the  Alumnae, 
by  whom  she  was  greatly  beloved,  and  a  host  of  other  friends  will 
mourn  her  loss.  Mrs.  Raymond  was  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Increase  W. 
Tarbox,  D.  D..  and  Delia  Waters  Tarbox  and  was  born  in  Framing- 
ham,  but  the  family  removed  to  West  Newton,  when  Mrs.  Raymond 
was  very  young,  and  most  of  her  life  was  passed  there. 

Mrs.  Raymond  represented  a  type  of  noble  New  England  woman- 
hood, and  inherited  strong  characteristics  from  her  progenitors  of 
Colonial  and  Revolutionary  days,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  his- 
tory of  those  times. 

Gifted  with  fine  mental  powers,  she  owed  much  of  her  intellectual 
culture  and  development  to  the  Abbot  Academy  where  she  was  gradu- 
ated in  the  class  of  '71.  She  was  active  in  investigating  the  great 
questions  of  the  day,  and  independent  in  forming  her  own  conclusions. 

Her  perceptions  were  singularly  acute,  and  she  was  quick  to  grasp 
new  ideas  and  their  application.  Of  a  generous,  sympathetic  nature, 
she  was  quick  to  respond  to  appeals  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and 
oppressed. 

In  her  religious  views  she  was  broad  and  liberal.  One  never  left 
her  presence  without  feeling  a  fresh  incentive  to  intellectual  effort, 
and  the  development  of  what  was  highest  and  best  in  our  natures. 

Her  heart  was  large,  and  having  once  won  her  affection,  it  stood  the 
test' of  time  and  separation.  To  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  others 
was  a  source  of  constant  pleasure  to  her,  and  her  unbounded  cordial 
hospitality  was  proverbial  in  the  large  circle  of  her  family  and  friends. 

It  was  a  matter  of  great  regret  to  Mrs.  Raymond  and  to  her  friends, 
that  her  increasingly  delicate  health  prevented  her  participation  to  a 
great  extent,  during  these  later  years,  in  the  social  functions  for  which 
her  natural  gifts  so  well  fitted  her. 

Her  bright,  original  papers  read  before  the  Woman's  Educational 
Club  of  West  Newton  will  be  long  remembered.  She  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Woman's  Suffrage  Club  of  that  town,  and  was  an  enthusi- 
astic member  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  Her  af- 
fection for  and  generous  interest  in  the  Abbot  Academy  Club  and  the 
Alumnae  is  well  appreciated. 

A  devoted  wife  and  mother,  her  life  in  her  beautiful  home  was  ideal 
in  its  fullness  of  perfect  happiness,  and  in  the  love  of  husband  and 
daughter  who  idolized  her.  Doubtless  her  life  was  prolonged  by  the 
frequent  trips  which  they  took  together  to  different  parts  of  the 
country,  including  California. 

All  that  modern  luxury  and  scientific  skill  could  suggest  was  lavished 
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upon  her,  but  at  last  the  buoyant  nature  which  had  fought  long  and 
valiantly  for  the  life  which  was  so  precious  to  her  friends,  succumbed  : 
and,  after  a  few  days,  illness,  the  end  came  quietly  and  painlessly,  ard 
one  can  almost  hear  her  repeat  the  words  she  loved  : 

"  I  go  to  prove  my  soul  ! 
I  see  my  way  as  the  birds  their  trackless  way. 
I  shall  arrive  !  What  time,  what  circuit  first, 
I  ask  not.    *    *    *  * 

In  some  time,  His  good  time,  I  shall  arrive; 

He  guides  me  and  the  bird.    In  His  good  time  !  " 

Florence  W.  Phillips. 

The  Abbot  Academy  Club  of  New  England. 
///  Memoriam.    Mrs.  Mary  Tarbox  Raymond. 

Since  our  last  meeting  God  has  taken  to  Himself  one  who  has  long 
been  an  honored  member  of  this  Club.  Mrs.  Mary  Tarbox  Raymond 
died  in  Newtonville,  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  13,  after  a  brief  illness. 

For  the  last  two  years  her  failing  health  has  prevented  her  from 
taking  an  active  share  in  the  life  of  our  Club,  but  her  interest  in  our 
welfare,  and  her  devotion  to  the  highest  good  of  our  school,  have  been 
unfailing. 

She  was  a  woman  of  rare  character  and  noble  personality.  Born  to 
the  best  inheritance  of  our  New  England  life,  she  preserved  in  herself 
those  traits  which  we  have  come  to  associate  with  the  ideal  New  Eng- 
land woman. 

Just  what  was  the  seal  that  our  school  set  upon  a  nature  so  upright, 
a  mind  so  keen,  and  ideals  so  high,  we  cannot  know  :  but  we  do  know 
that  it  is  in  the  lives  of  such  women  as  she  was,  that  we  find  the  best 
justification  of  our  pride  in  and  our  love  for  the  school  to  which  we 
owe  our  loyal  devotion. 

Let  us  therefore  resolve,  that  in  this  expression  of  our  grief  at  her 
loss,  we  will  set  her  name  high  in  the  list  of  those  women  of  Abbot 
Academy,  who,  having  finished  their  course  here  have  left  behind  them 
an  inheritence  in  which  we  all  share  of  those  things  which  cannot  be 
shaken,  and  which  can  never  die.  Let  us  extend  for  those  of  her  own 
household  our  most  earnest  sympathy  in  this  great  sorrow  which  has 
befallen  them.  May  God  comfort  them  with  a  sense  of  His  goodness, 
and  give  them  peace. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  visitors  during  second  Semester : 
fElsie  (Francis)  Cotton  '93,  fElizabeth  Nichols  '93,  fHannah  (Green) 
Holt  '94,  fMary  Thomson  '93,  fEdith  E.   Ingalls  '82,  Lucie  Hege- 
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man  C.  P.  '99,  Udetta  Brown  C.  P.  '99,  Mary  Marland  C  P.  '99,  Ashley 
Whipple  C.  P.  '99,  Anne  White  'gS-'gg.  fGeorgia  Whitney  '99,  fEliza- 
beth  Richardson  '99,  fMay  Young  '99,  Estelle  Greenough  <97-,99, 
Annie  Johnson  195-'99,  Agnes  R.  Brown  '96,  Fanny  Durien  '94,  Lillian 
Miller  '96-'97,  Mrs.  Frances  K.  Harlow.  Mrs  Emma  M.  Davis,  Mrs. 
Emma  Wilder  Gutterson,  Dr.  jane  L.  Greelev  '83-,84,  Miss  Annah  J. 
Kimball  ,83-'84,  Miss  Anne  Means,  Mrs.  Olive  Twichell  Crawford, 
Mrs.  Phoebe  (Curtis)  Vilas  '86. 

ENGAGEMENTS. 

'94  Henrietta  A.  Calhoun  to  Frank  C.  Bojart  of  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
'9.').    Effie  Baxter  to  Ernest  Briggs  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

MARRIAGES. 

Barney— Wh EATON— In  Boston,  Mass.,  May  15,  1900,  Miss  Mabel 
Fairchild  Wheaton  f  '85  to  Mr.  Charles  Edwin  Barney. 

Smith-Whitaker — In  Maiden,  Mass.,  October  4,  1899,  Miss  B. 
Florence  Whitaker  '93  '94  to  Mr.  Frederick  Adee  Smith. 

Coli'.v-Dutton — In  Boston,  Mass.,  June  6,  1900,  Miss  Annie  Atkins 
Dutton  ,89-Vjo  to  Mr.  Alfred  Howard  Colby. 

Culbreth-Bradeokd — In  Dover,  Delaware,  June  15,  1899.  Miss 
Lucy  Hall  Bradford  '90  to  Mr.  Alexander  Huston  Culbreth. 

Preston-Pearson — In  Lexington,  Ky.,  June  12,  1900,  Miss  Grace 
Oilman  Pearson  '97  to  Dr.  Albert  Ward  Preston.  At  home  after  July 
6th,  3  Orchard  Street,  Middletown,  N.-Y. 

Peck-Hartwell — In  Providence,  R.  I.,  May  16,  1900,  Miss  Lucy 
King  Hartwell  '98-'99  to  Mr.  William  Burgess  Peck. 

Wadhams-Reed  —  In  Andover,  April  26,  Miss  Caroline  Drummond 
Reed  to  Mr.  William  Henderson  Wadhams. 

Thomas-Baldwin — In  Andover,  January  31,  Mary  Mabel  Baldwin 
'94  to  Dr.  Alfred  Harold  Thomas. 

BIRTHS. 

f'86.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Sturgis  (Emma  Twitchell)  June  9, 
1900,  a  daughter,  Frances  Freeland. 

t'89.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  G.  Day  (Grace  Warning),  May,  1900, 
a  daughter,  Elizabeth. 

'9i-'92.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Stevenson  (Mary  Beal),  May  27, 
1900,  a  son,  William  Rufus. 

YgS.  To  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Dunbar  (Lina  Cook),  April  30, 
1900,  a  daughter. 
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DEATHS. 

Mrs.  Emily  J.  Bancroft,  of  Jacksonville.  111.,  died  there  February 
28,  in  her  88th  year.  She  was  born  in  Andover,  January  2,  18 13,  the 
youngest  of  the  eleven  children  of  John  Adams,  LL.  I).,  then  Principal 
of  Phillips  Academy.  She  was  educated  at  Abbot  Academy,  being  the 
first  pupil  enrolled  here. 

t*35.  Mrs.  Sarah  Converse  Abbot  Pray,  at  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  March  25,  1900.  aged  82  years. 

t'45.  Mrs.  Joanna  Abbott  Irving,  at  Andover,  March  14,  1900,  aged 
71  years. 

t'5o.  Mrs.  Caroline  Louise  Clement  Dean,  at  Andover,  March  21, 
1900,  aged  53  years. 


Class  Organizations. 


'OO. 

Not  to  live,  but  to  live  well. 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 

Class  Color 

Flower 


Constance  Reed  Gutterson. 
Grace  Frances  Fleek. 
Christina  Winifred  Todd. 
Emma  Frances  Bixby. 
Crimson  and  Gray. 
Red  Ross. 


President 


College  Preparatory,  'OO. 

AptdTU  fJLOVOV. 

Leslie  S.  Crawford. 


Vice-President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 

Class  Colors 
Flower  . 


President 

Vice-President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 

Class  Colors 
Floivcr  . 


Alice  B.  Boutwell. 
Helen  P.  Abbott. 
Mary  E.  Bancroft. 
Black  and  Gold. 
Yellow  Chrysanthemum. 


Ol 


Wie  die  Arbeit  so  der  Lohn. 


Evelyn  Carter. 
Katharine  Clark. 
Bertha  Elizabeth  Gage. 
Marion  Manson. 
Green  and  Gold. 
Daisy. 


Officers  of  Alumnae  Association. 

president: 
MRS.  EMMA  M.  DAVIS. 
vice-presidents: 

rs.  Laura  W.  Fowler,  Mrs.  Annie  S.  Downs 

Mrs.  Esther  S.  Byers,         Miss  Julia  E.  Twichell, 
Miss  Anna  T.  Nettleton. 

secretary  and  treasurer: 

Miss  Agnes  Park, 
committee  of  appropriation: 
Miss  Emily  A.  Means,         Mrs.  Warren  F.  Draper, 
Miss  Agnes  Park. 


Bbbot  Hcabem^ 


THE  NEXT  SCHOOL  YEAR 

Will  begin  on  Thursday,  September  13,  1900 


For  information  and  terms  of  admission  apply  to 
Miss  Emily  A.  Means. 


O,  there  goes  the  bell ! 

I  fear  I'll  be  late. 
The  girls  rush  pell-mell  ; 
O,  there  goes  the  bell ! 


T.  A.  HOLT  &  CO., 

Dealers  in 

DRY  GOODS  AND  GROCERIES 

Basement  of  Baptist  Church, 

ANDOVER 


*4> 
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Do  tell  me  quick,  Nell, 

Is  my  necktie  on  straight  ? 

O,  there  goes  the  bell, 

I  fear  I'll  be  late. — E.  C.  igor 


HENRY  P.  NOYES, 


FURNITURE 


Park  Street,  -  Andover. 


SMITH  &  MANNING 


Dry  Goods  and  Groceries 


ESSEX  STREET,  -  ANDOVER 


CLASS  SONG,  1900— Field  Day,  June  6 


1.    Sing,  girls,  sing  with  all  your  might, 
While  your  team  for  victory  fights. 
Help  them  on  this  glorious  victory  to  win  ; 
With  heart  and  soul  we  all  will  sing, 
Loud  and  long  the  echoes  ring. 

Sing  for  1900,  now  and  evermore. 

F.  P.  HIGGINS  o* 

B  «A  K  B  R  V 

Confectionery, 

Cigars,  Tobacco,  etc.  Musgrove  Building,  Elm  Square 

A  full  line  of  Kennedy's  Biscuits.  ANDOVER,  MASS. 

J.  WM.  DEAN 
Clothier  and  Furnisher, 

Specialty  made  of  Fine  Neckwear*     .\    Ladies'  Garments 
Altered,  Repaired,  Cleansed  and  Pressed. 

MAIN  STREET,        -        -        -       ANDOVER,  MASS. 

T.  J.  FARHER, 

Fresh,  Salt,  Smoked,  Pickled  Fish, 

Oysters,  Clams,  Lobsters,  Canned  Goods,  Etc. 
BARNARD'S  COURT,  ANDOVER 

FRANK  E.  GLEASON, 
COAL,  WOOD,  MAY,  STRAW 

CARTER'S  BLOCK,  MAIN  STREET, 

A\ILL  WOOD  FOR  KINDLING 

Andover,  Mass* 

in 


Chorus — Shout,  shout,  shout,  for  1900, 

Shout  for  the  team  girls,  all  the  day. 
If  it's  victory  or  defeat,  we  will  evermore  repeat. 
1900,  girls,  forever  and  for  aye. 


Young;  Women's  Hatters  and  Furriers. 

Agents  for  the  Renowned  Connelley's  N*  Y»  Hats 

furs  of  the  Season 

Russian  and   Hudson  Bay  Sable,  Sable  and  Blue 
Fox  in  all  the  new  effects.    Stylish  Sealskin 
Jackets,  all  Seal  or  with  Chinchilla  or  Sable 
Collars  and  Cuffs. 

HALL  &  HANCOCK, 

407  WASHINGTON  STREET,       -       -       -  BOSTON 

SUCCESSORS  TO  O.  A.  JENKINS  &  CO, 

REMEMBER  YOUR  RED  TICKET 

perfect 

Comfort  and  Style— Nothing  to  Pinch  or  Hurt. 

Zbc  lb.  1b.  "buttle  Shoe"  *  ^ 

MEN'S  SHAPE 

Double-soled  for  those  who  want  heavy  Shoes. 
Lighter  grades  for  others,  $4  to  $8. 

THE  H.  H.  TCJTTLE  CO., 

Washington  Street,  Cor.  Winter  Street. 
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2.    Give  three  rousing,  rousing  cheers 
For  our  class  without  a  peer; 

Give  a  cheer  for  every  member  on  the  list — 
Cheer  for  every  strike  and  ball, 
Every  run  and  every  fall, 

Cheer  for  1900's  ball  where'er  it  is. — M.  I.  M.'oo 


MANSION  HOUSE 

Livery,  Boarding  &  Sale  Stable 


Depot  Carriages  meet  all  Boston  trains  and  will  convey  passengers  to  the 
station.    First-class  carriages  can  be  hired  by  the 
hour  or  day,  with  or  without  driver. 


Abbot  Academy  Patronage  Respectfully  Solicited  and 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed^ 


Chorus — 


IRA  B.  HILL,  Proprietor. 


BANK  BUILDING 


AN  DOVER,  MASS. 


V 


It  was  a  serenade, 

For  Abbot  girls  you  know, 
On  mandolins  they  played, 
It  was  a  serenade, 
And  after  ten  they  stayed  ; 

You  could  not  call  them  slow, 
It  was  a  serenade 

For  Abbot  girls,  you  know. — E.J. 


WILLIAM  J.  BURNS 

Tailor 


Men's  Furnisher 


AGENT   FOR  FIRST-CLASS  LAUNDRY 


AND 


AN  DOVER, 


MASS. 
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CLASS  SONG,  [901- Field  Day,  June  6. 


1.    Now  we'll  rally  round  our  colors  ,  girls, 
Around  the  green  and  gold, 

Shouting  the  praises  of  the  middlers, 
With  a  loyalty  and  ardor  that  never  will  grow  cold, 
Shouting  the  praises  of  the  middlers. 


T>r.  cAbbott 

70  MAIN  STREET. 

Office  Hours: 
Until  9  a.  M.,  1  to  3,  6  to  8  P.  M. 
ANDOVER,  MASS. 


Dr.  Leitch 

Main  Street,  Cor.  Locke  Street, 
Hours  : 

Till  8.30  a.  m.,  l  to  3  p.  m.;  after  7  P.  m. 


Dr.  Scott 


89  Main  Street. 
Hours:  l  to  3  P.  M.,  and  7  to  9  p.  m. 


<A.  E.  Hulme,  D.  M.  D. 

MAIN  STREET. 

Office  Hours : 

8.30  to  12  A.  M.;  1.30  to  5  P.  M. 


VII 


Chorus — Aughty-one  forever  !  Hurray  girls,  hurray  ! 

A  glory  to  old  Abbot,  we  hope  to  be  today, 

Now  we'll  cheer  again  the  green  and  gold 
And  cheer  our  captain  too, — 

Shouting  the  praises  of  the  middlers. 


Henry  L*  Clarke,  M.D. 

3  PUNCHARD  AVENUE. 
Office  Hours  : 

Until  9.30  A.  M.,  1.30  to  3,  7  to  8  P.  M.  Telephone  Connection 

ALLEN  HINTON,  ^  CATERER 

Cream  of  All  Flavors. 

50  cents  per  quart.    Also,  Orange,  Lemon  and  Raspberry  Sherbet  at  the  same 
price.    Special  Rates  to  parties  buying  large  quantities. 

Fancy  Cake  a  Specialty.    Ordered  by  Mail  Two  Days  in  Advance 
40  Cents  a  Loaf. 

SOUTH  MAIN  STREET,  ANDOVER 


J.  E.  WHITING, 

jeweler  anb  ©ptician 

Andover  Souvenir  Spoons  and  Abbot  School  Pins. 

Main  Street,  Andover,  Mass. 

PAUL  R.  BURTT 

florist  and  Decorator 

Cut  Flowers  and  Floral  Designs  a  Specialty.       Orders  delivered  out  of  town 
Ruoels  Bl<dq.,         -   -  Lowell 

We  Raise  Our  Own  Flowers.  Telephone  Connections 
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2.    Our  flower  is  the  daisy,  and 
Our  class  it  is  one  two, — 
Shout  aloud  the  praises  of  the  middlers, 
Surpassed  by  none  our  baseball  team, 
And  equalled  by  but  few, — 

Shout  aloud  the  praises  of  the  middlers. 
Chorus — 

Park  Street  Stables. 

W.  H.  HIGGINS,  Proprietor. 

Carriages  furnished  for  all  occasions.    A  iirst-class  Livery,  Sale  and  Boarding 
Stable.    New  Brake  for  Pleasure  Parties,  Fine  Hacks 
for  Weddings  and  Funerals. 

PARK  STREET,       =  ANDOVER 

Cameras  and  Photographic  Supplies  of  All  Kinds. 
Photographs  taken  at  Short  Notice. 
Interiors  a  Specialty. 

Filrrjs  &o<I  Plates  Developed 

E.  V.  N.  HITCHCOCK,   -   MAIN  STREET 
MANSION  HOUSE 

ON  THE  HILL. 

E.  P.  HITCHCOCK,      =      =  Proprietor 

Enlarged  and  Newly  Furnished.    Terms  $2  and  $3  Per  Day. 
Open  the  Year  Round. 

ANDOVER,     -  HASS. 

Show  your  appreciation  of  Home  Industries  by  patronizing 

THE  ANDOVER  STEAM  LAUNDRY 

Work  called  for  and  delivered  Free  of  Charge.       SHIRTS,  COLLARS 
AND  CUFFS  A  SPECIALTY. 

W.  H.  GIBSON,       -       _  Proprietor. 
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3-    And  when  these  happy  days  are  o'er, 
And  school  life  here  is  done, 
Shout  aloud  the  praises  of  the  middlers. 

With  loyal  hearts  we'll  sing  the  praise 
Of  dear  old  'Aughty-one. 

Shout  aloud  the  praises  of  the  middlers. — E.C.  '01 
Chorus — 


JOHN  N.  COLE,  Finest  Presses  and  Type 

Treasurer 
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ndover  Press  «- 

Embol:Uinf Knins  Andovcr,  Mass. 


THE  ANDOVER  BOOKSTORE 

ESTABLISHED  1809. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 


Most  complete  line  this  side  of  Boston  in  Books  and  Stationery  of  all 
kinds,  Crepe  and  Tissue  Papers,  Andover  Photographic  Souvenirs, 
Weekly  and  Monthly  Periodicals,  Etc.      Special  Abbot 
Academy   Engraved  Stationery.     Branch  Store 
at  the  Academy. 


G.  A.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,    -    -    -    57  MAIN  STREET 
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CLASS  SONG,  1900,— Field  Day,  June  6 


1900  !  Oh  long  may  she  prosper,— 

To  her  may  we  ever  be  true. 
May  her  colors  e'er  float  proudly  o'er  us 

And  never  be  lost  to  our  view. 
1900  !  We'll  love  her  forever, — 

Our  class  to  each  heart  is  so  dear ; 
With  our  banner  still  floating  before  us, 

For  the  red  and  the  gray  let  us  cheer. 

L,  C*  JYIoore  &  Company's 
Department  Store 

302,  304,  308,  310  Essex  Street, 
Lawrence,  Mass. 

^  KENEFICK^ 


PORTRAIT  PHOTOGRAPHER 

271  Essex  Street,       ^      ^       Lawrence,  Mass* 


ESTABLISHED  IN 
1847 


The  W.  E.  Rice  Company, 

"BLANK  BOOK  MANUFACTURERS 

Commercial  Stationers,  General  Book  and  Pamphlet  Binders,  Paper  Rulers 
and  Perforators.    Dealers  in  Wall  Papers,  Decorations  and  Window 
Shades.  The  Hanging  of  Papers,  all  kinds  of  Interior  Paint- 
ing, Decorations,  the  Tinting  of  Walls  and  Ceil- 
ings Promptly  Executed. 

Entire  Floor.         195  and  197  Essex  Street,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


J.  P.  WAKEFIELD 

DEALER  IN 

MEATS,  VEGETABLES,  ETC. 

Market  on  Main  Street,  Andover, 
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Chorus — Three  cheers  for  the  red  and  the  gray, 

Three  cheers  for  the  red  and  the  gray 
With  her  banner  still  floating  before  us,— 
1900  !  Forever  and  aye. 


Dentist 

Bank  Block,  Main  Street, 
ANDOVER,  MASS. 

GEORGE  H.  PARKER 

Drugs  and  Medicines 

Fancy  and  Toilet  Articles,  Sponges,  Cold  Soda  with  True  Fruit  Syrups, 
Ice  Cream  Soda.    Physicians'  Prescriptions  carefully  Compounded. 

Draper's  Block,  Main  Street,  Andover. 


ALL  KINDS  OF, 


Fruit  in  Season 

Fancy  Biscuits,  Canned  Meats, 
Confectionery,  etc. 


J.  H.  CAMPION  &  CO,,   ANDOVER,  MASS. 
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2.     Her  memory  will  ne'er  be  forgotton, 

Her  praises  for  aye  will  be  sung, 
Through  long  years  though  her  members  be  severed, 

That  name  still  shall  be  on  each  tongue. 
1900  the  pride  of  old  Abbot, 

With  our  voices  still  joyful  and  clear, 
'Tis  with  honor  we  stand  as  thy  daughters 

And  bring  thee  new  praise  with  each  year. — C.  G.  '00 

'The  Variety  of 

a  cModern  ^Druggist's 

Stock  precludes  enumeration.  To  sum  it  up  we  need  only  to 
say  we  handle  everything  in  the  line  of  Toilet  Articles,  Soaps, 
Manicure  Goods,  Dental  Preparations,  and  Patent  Medicines. 
Prescriptions  a  specialty :  compounded  night  and  day  by 
graduates  of  Pharmacy  only.  Apollo,  Huyler's  and  Allegrettos 
tine  Confectionery  fresh  every  week.  Hot  and  Cold  Soda, 
Ice  Cream  Soda  with  Crushed  Fruit. 

Railroad  Books  to  Boston  to  Let. 

E.  t\.  &  W.  A.  ALLEN,  Pb.  G. 

prescription  ©ruggiets 

HUSGROVE  BLOCK 


LEWIS  T.  HARDY  JOSEPH  F.  COLE 

H/\RDY    &  COLE 

Essex  Street,  Andover. 

BUILDERS  and  LUflBER  DEALERS 

Box  Making,  Planing,  Sawing,  and  Matching 
Done  to  Order. 

KINDLING    WOOD    BY    THE  LOAD. 


BENJAHIN  BROWN 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES 

For  Ladies',  Misses'  and  Children's  Wear.    A  full  line  of  Baldwin  and 
Lamkin's  goods  always  on  hand.    Also  a  full  line  of  Rubbers. 

flAIN  STREET,  ANDOVER. 
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CLASS  SONG  1901— Field  Day,  June  6. 


1.    Nineteen  one  forever, 
Ties  strong  and  true, 
Ties  which  naught  can  sever, 
Bind  us  all  to  you. 

Chorus — O,  nineteen  one  forever  ! 

We'll  love  you  through  all  our  days. 
With  zeal  that  fiaggeth  never, 
We'll  publish  abroad  your  praise. 


################## 


4fe 


"Jr*  ....Finely  Appointed.... 

±$    Ladies'  fiairdressing  0 

#  ^  and  JMamcure  parlors  *jr 

Located  in  the  Musgrove  Building, 

Up  One  Flight.  *}T 

|*  Hndover,  &  Mass.  || 

i}i  i»»    &  i»i  i*i  i*»    i»i    ^  i&  i»i    if*  &  i»i 


H.  C  TAN N CP  havmTshsill 

Caters 


IN  EVERY  PART  OP  NEW 
ENGLAND 

Is  fully  up-to-date  in  all  details.    All  materials   used  are  of  the  best 
quality.    The  service  is  first-class.    Prices  reasonable. 
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2.    Your  like  is  not  existing 
For  jollity  and  mirth, 
Respect  you  are  enlisting 
By  harmony  and  worth. 

Chorus — O,  nineteen  one  forever  ! 

We'll  love  you  through  all  our  days,  etc. 


MJMJ  it* 


WE  THINK 

Our  Store  is  the  Best  place  tn  Boston  for 
^oung  Ladies  to  Buy  Cbetr 


IGLOVES 


ft.  H.  Stearns  &  Co., 

Cor.  Fremont  Street,  and  TTemple  place, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
21  Rue  Martel,  Paris. 
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3.    In  every  kind  of  weather, 

Fair  skies  and  winter  snow, 
We'll  all  work  together 
Our  loyalty  to  show. 

Chorus — O,  nineteen  one  forever ! 

We'll  love  you  through  all  our  days,  etc. 

— D.  H.  'oi. 


Headquarters  for 

LADIES' 

EM  BROIDERIES 
AND  HANDKERCHIEFS 


Silk  Embroidering:  Flosses,  Worsted  and  Yarns 
of  every  description. 

Mail  Orders  attended  to  with  promptness. 


<Hlnttie)>'9,      ft     Ccmpk  place,  Boston. 


OUR 


GLOYE  DEPARTMENT 


IS   SPLENDIDLY  EQUIPPED  FOR 


HOLIDAY  TRADE 


We  arranged  our  importations  so  early  that  they  have  been  received, 
and  we  can  show  a  stock  of   Kid,  Suede,  Dogskin  and  Rein- 
deer Gloves,  in   colors,  styles  and  prices  that  cannot 
be  surpassed  by  any  house  in  the  country. 

MISS  M.  F.  FISK,  '"TBS 52: 
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THE  SUMMER  GIRL. 

On  the  golf  link,  on  the  lake  ■ 
A  charming  picture  she  doth  make, 
Or  in  the  ball-room's  dizzy  whirl 
Our  pretty  Itttle  summer  girl. 


Hrt  photographs  and  Views 

OVER    1800  SUBJECTS 

Works  of  Old  and  Modern  Masters  in  Painting', 
Sculpture  and  Architecture.  Photograph  mount- 
ing and  Framing.  Glass  Panels,  Art  Calendars,  etc. 

Souk  photographic  Co., 

338  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
xvn 


Always  happy,  always  gay, 

On  pleasant  or  on  rainy  day. 

What  cares  she  for  dress  or  curl, 

Our  pretty  little  summer  girl. — //.  E.  N. 


SPRINGER  BROTHERS 

t 

I 

i 


Cloak,  Sf (it  and  Fur  House. 

NowLocaud  m  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON,  : 


Discount  to  Students 


N.  C.  WHITAKER  &  CO., 

7  TEMPLE  PEACE,     -     -  BOSTON 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FIME    TOHTOISE    SHELL  GOODS 

SHELL   GOODS  REPAIRED. 
DISCOUNT  TO  ABBOT  STUDENTS. 

A.  ANDREW 

128  Tremont  Street,   -  Room  31,  -  Boston 

^  Ladies'  High  Grade  Sample  Shoes 

Very  Low  Prices.  College  Trade  a  Specialty. 


STEPHEN  LANE  FOLGER 

Mfg.  Jeweler 

Club  and  College  Pins  and  Rings 

Gold  and  Silver  Medals 

Diamonds,  Watches,  Jewelry 
200  BROADWAY,      -      NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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£r/e  Spirit  of  tfye  Sea  in  "  Beowulf." 


HE  literature  of  a  people,  rather  than  the  recorded 
deeds,  reveals  the  spirit  characteristic  of  the  race. 
Especially  in  their  musings  upon  nature  and  her 
phenomena  are  we  able  to  see  the  depth  and  gen- 
eral trend  of  the  feelings  of  men,  for  at  no  time  are 


they  more  natural  than  when  brought  heart  to  heart  with  nature. 

Moreover,  frequent  communing  with  the  natural  forces  per- 
manently affects  the  spirit.  Its  influence,  once  felt,  is  not  lost 
when  a  man  does  deeds  of  chivalry,  deals  with  affairs  of 
state,  or  performs  the  commonest  of  life's  duties.  The  tropical 
luxuriance  of  Indian  scenery,  which  pervades  the  Hindu  liter- 
ature and  imbues  it  with  rich  coloring,  seems  to  be  reproduced 
in  the  luxury-loving  people  themselves.  The  mountain  scenery 
of  Greece  is  to  her  people  suggestive  of  celestial  heights  and 
grandeur  ;  they  delight  in  Mount  Olympus.  As  the  mountains 
are  cold  and  austerely  beautiful  so  are  their  ideals  of  life. 
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It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  feelings  of  the  Greeks  for  the 
sea  with  that  of  the  northern  nations.  Sophocles  is  sensitive  to 
all  the  most  delicate  bits  of  beauty,  and  in  Euripides  there  is  a 
certain  freshness  in  the  many  references  to  crystal  streams  ;  but 
there  is  no  passionate  love  for  the  Mediterranean.  Life  on  the 
waters  is  foreign  to  that  people.  The  Persians,  when  going  to 
war  against  Greece,  must  needs  build  a  bridge  of  rafts  from  land 
to  land,  convert  the  shifting  waters  into  a  stable  roadway. 

How  refreshing  and  invigorating  is  it  then  to  note  the  exul- 
tation of  the  author  of  "  Beowulf  "  in  the  sea  —  the  vast,  wild 
sea,  as  different  from  the  smooth  waters  of  the  Mediterranean 
as  possible.  The  warriors  glory  in  the  boisterous  waves  ;  they 
call  themselves  "  sea-farers,"  "  storm  folk."  They  are  familiar 
with  every  mood  of  the  powerful  element,  and  give  it  very 
picturesque  and  suggestive  names.  Now  it  is  the  "  wave  bowl," 
now  the  "  bath  of  the  gannet,"  for  the  sea-bird  diving  down  from 
aloft  into  the  spray  has  not  escaped  their  notice.  They  rejoice 
at  the  return  of  Spring,  when  "  the  Father  unlooses  the  frost's 
fetters,  the  ice-rope  unwinds  "  and  they  are  once  more  free  to 
ply  their  way  over  the  waves.  They  are  thrilled  by  the  k<  clash 
of  billows  "  when  the  waters  are  turbulent.  To  them  it  is  a 
very  ordinary  act  to  make  a  long  journey  over  the  ocean.  The 
Geats  think  no  more  of  this  than'  do  the  Romans  of  a  march 
over  their  well-paved  roads.  The  poet  speaks  of  the  sea  as  the 
"  whale-road  "  and  the  "  swan-road,"  and  we  feel  that  Beowulf 
is  as  much  at  home  on  the  deep  as  would  be  the  swan  or  any 
mighty  sea-monster. 

The  "  holm,"  or  mountain-like  wave,  was  so  common  a  feature 
in  the  surroundings  of  these  people  that  it  is  but  natural  that 
they  should  liken  their  emotions  to  the  restlessness  of  the  sea, 
and  undoubtedly  their  passions  are  as  fierce,  as  stormy  as  Old 
Ocean.  The  "  care-waves  "  of  the  king  are  said  to  become 
cooler  when  he  forgets  his  love  for  his  wife  in  his  enmity  against 
her  country.  How  often  must  they  have  watched  the  waters 
swishing  in  a  whirlpool ;  and  they  are  reminded  of  this  phenom- 
enon by  the  mounting  names,  the  fiery  "  eddies  "  which  con- 
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sume  Beowulf's  castle  when  the  fierce  dragon  takes  vengeance 
upon  the  people  who  robbed  him  of  his  treasure. 

One  cannot  imagine  the  Nereids  or  Triton  in  his  beautiful 
shell  chariot  drawn  by  sea-horses,  existing  in  the  Northern  Sea. 
More  appropriate  and  fascinating  are  the  dreadful  eotans  and 
sea-nickers  with  whom  Beowulf  contends.  We  could  not  picture 
Odysseus  after  five  days  in  the  sea  still  vigorous ;  measuring 
the  sea-paths  with  his  arms  ;  fighting  valiantly  with  the  strange 
monsters  who  are  eager  to  feast  upon  their  victim  in  their  grue- 
some banquet  hall,  the  ocean-bed  in  all  its  severe  horrible 
beauty.  No  pillared  sea-castle  beautifully  decked  with  pearls 
and  coral  is  the  abode  of  the  nickers.  When  "  the  swelling 
billows,  darkening  night  and  the  north  wind  boisterous  and 
fierce"  threaten  and  "the  sea-fishes'  spirit  is  aroused,"  Beo- 
wulf's courage  rises ;  he  is  ready  for  the  fray. 

This  northern  folk  appreciates  the  awfulness  of  the  waters. 
After  a  prosperous  voyage  they  thank  God  "  that  for  them  the 
sea-paths  were  easy  found."  They  picture  the  lonely  wander- 
ings of  Cain,  the  outlawed  murderer,  and,  perhaps  quite  appro- 
priately, consider  him  doomed  to  "inhabit  fearful  waters,  the 
ice-cold  stream."  Even  the  race  of  giants  were  powerless  before 
the  "rushing  sea,"  the  floods  which  slew  them.  Death  itself, 
the  most  mysterious  force  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is 
likened  to  a  wave  which  overwhelms  the  heart.  While  Beowulf's 
followers  are  brooding  near  Grendel's  pool,  wondering  what 
fearful  things  are  befalling  their  lord,  they  turn  in  their  despair 
toward  the  waters,  "  stare  at  the  sea."  They  turn  toward  the 
mighty  element  as  tho'  they  would  pierce  all  hidden  depths,  and 
know  all  things. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  sea  scenes  in  the  poem  is  the  pass- 
ing of  Scyld.  The  dead  hero  with  a  vast  store  of  treasures  is 
placed  in  a  curved-prowed  boat,  a  golden  banner  is  unfurled 
over  them  and  all  given  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves  —  borne 
away  into  the  unknown,  leaving  the  mourners  sorrowing  at  heart 
and  wondering  whither  their  king  would  go  on  this  his  last 
journey.    "  Men,  indeed,  cannot  say  who  that  treasure  received." 
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It  is  almost  the  same  spirit  of  wonder  and  mystery  which  we 
find  in  the  Bible  where  the  Master  says  to  the  questioning  Nico- 
demus,  "  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest 
the  sound  thereof,  but  cannot  tell  whence  it  cometh  and  whither 
it  goeth  ;  so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit."  So  is  the 
death-journey  to  these  people  mystifying  and  incomprehensible. 

This  very  element  of  the  mysterious  is  the  chief  feature  which 
distinguishes  the  literature  of  the  Northern  countries  from  that 
of  the  Southern  nations. 

The  free,  exultant  spirit  so  all-pervading  in  "  Beowulf "  is 
found  in  English  literature  down  to  the  present  time.  One 
of  the  most  beautiful  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century  throws 
about  his  poem  the  mystic  veil  and  awes  us  into  wondering 
silence  with  the  tale  of  the  "  Passing  of  Arthur." 

Nature  is  too  strong,  too  self-assertive  in  the  Anglo-Saxons 
ever  to  be  fettered  by  conventionality,  ever  to  curb  its  emotions. 
We  still  have  the  wild  spirit  of  the  sea  within  us.  We  feel  the 
boundless  freedom  in  which  the  Northern  race  exulted  of  old. 

Mabel  Bentiett,  '02. 


Ct  Country  milliner. 


aARAH  West  rocked  idly  back  and  forth  at  the  front  win- 
dow of  her  little  millinery  shop.  The  sun  streamed  in 
upon  the  array  of  hats  and  bonnets,  and  bright-colored  ribbons, 
and  fell  warmly  upon  her  shoulders,  which  she  had  carefully 
covered  with  a  little  red  shawl.  She  liked  this  window  best,  be- 
cause it  faced  the  street,  and  she  could  see  everyone  who  passed 
by ;  as  she  had  often  said — she  liked  "folks  better  than  stumps." 
It  was  a  very  familiar  sight  to  everyone  in  the  little  country 
town,  to  see  Sarah,  in  her  blue  dress,  and  worn  red  shawl,  rock- 
ing slowly  to  and  fro  in  her  south  window. 

As  Sarah  sat  there  this  morning,  she  was  wondering  how  it 
happened  that  Mrs.  Hincks  should  be  driving  by  with  her  new 
spring  hat  on. 

Soon  the  little  bell  over  her  door  gave  a  sharp  tinkle  and, 
looking  over  her  shoulder,  she  saw  a  young  girl  enter  the  shop. 

"  Why  bless  me,  Susie.  Here  you  are,  come  for  your 
mourning  things.  So  sorry  for  you,  my  dear.  Though  your 
father  didn't  die  sudden,  it's  a  terrible  shock — terrible  shock. 
Yes  dear,  I  know  how  bad  you  feel.  We  all  feel  that  bad  we 
don't  know  what  to  do." 

The  young  girl  hurriedly  wiped  the  tears  from  her  eyes  and, 
with  a  brave  attempt  to  hide  her  sorrow,  said,  "Oh,  Miss  W7est, 
indeed  it  is  hard  to  bear.  I  have  come  in  to  see  about  mamma's 
crape  bonnet  and  a  hat  for  me." 

Sarah  knelt  down  behind  the  counter  and  pulled  out  two 
big  boxes  of  hats.  "  Here  we  are.  Just  the  one  for  you  my 
dear!  Low  crown,  good  shape.  Try  it  on,  dearie.  Yes,  very 
good.  And  your  mother's  ?  I  have  just  the  right  one  for  her 
here  in  the  window.  I  put  it  in  only  just  yesterday.  Kind  of 
thought  something  might  happen." 

"  Yes.  I  think  that  will  be  all  right  for  mother.  How  much 
crape  ought  we  to  plan  for?" 

"  Let's  see.  She's  inconsolable,  well — three  yards.  And 
for  you  dearie,  being  the  eldest  daughter  left  fatherless,  seem's 
if  one  yard  of  crape  and  some  black  ribbon  will  do  for  yours. 
What  do  you  say?" 
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"  All  right,  Miss  West — anything.  Somehow  I  can't  think 
of  anything  this  morning;  I  can't  plan.  But  you  know  us  all  so 
well  and  what  our  tastes  are,  so  let  me  leave  it  to  your  judg- 
ment. And  the  poor  girl  stifled  a  great  sob  and  hurried  from 
the  store.  She  felt  that  she  could  not  even  let  herself  out  to 
this  kind-hearted  old  soul,  but  she  must  go  to  her  own  little 
room  where  she  could  be  alone. 

"  Poor  dear,"  said  Sarah  to  herself,  as  she  watched  her  go 
down  the  street.  "  It's  sad,  very  sad  that  Jason  Smith  should 
pass  away  now,  being,  as  he  was,  right  in  the  prime  of  his  life 
and  with  a  family  of  little  ones  too.  Why  Susie's  the  oldest 
and  she  ain't  more'n  sixteen.  Seem's  if  the  Lord  ought  to  have 
spared  him." 

The  bell  gave  another  sharp  little  ring  and  one  of  the  neigh- 
bors walked  in.  "  Well,  well,  Miss  Dodge,  glad  you  come  in 
this  morning." 

"  Yes,  Sarah,  I  need  a  new  hat  and  thought  I'd  come  in  now 
to  see  about  it,  when  there  weren't  folks  hanging  around.-' 

It  was  perfectly  apparent  that  both  women  were  hungry 
for  gossip,  although  neither  would  have  admitted  it. 

The  subject  of  the  hat  was  not  mentioned  again  for  some- 
time ;  not  until  after  they  had  talked  over  Jason  Smith's  death 
and  the  family's  prospects,  and  many  other  subjects  of  interest. 

"  Well,  Sarah,  here's  a  hat  that  I  like  the  looks  of  pretty 
well."  And  Miss  Dodge  twisted  and  turned  it  in  her  hands  and 
finally  put  it  on  her  head. 

"  It  doesn't  fit  well.     Must  be  pretty  small  crown,  isn't  it?" 

"Well,  you  see  Miss  Dodge,"  said  Sarah,  putting  the  hat  a 
little  farther  forward  on  her  head,  "  You  have  your  head  to 
contend  with." 

"  Certainly  I  never  could  wear  that.  It  would  be  popping 
off  right  in  church." 

Evidently  the  consideration  of  a  new  hat  was  not  of  all  im- 
portance, for  Miss  Dodge  tried  on  no  other.  But  the  two  women 
went  over  to  the  front  window  and  sat  down  in  comfortable 
rocking  chairs,  to  enjoy  a  whole,  morning  of  uninterrupted 
gossip.  Emily  Emerson  '01. 


tEfye  Ctestfyetic  (Element  in  (golf. 


late  years  a  great  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  the 
summer  settlements.  In  places  where  fishing,  sailing 
and  gunning  once  ruled  supreme,  the  attractions  of  the 
links  have  forced  those  of  the  stream  and  forest  into 
a  very  distant  background.  Golf  at  many  of  the  leading 
resorts  has  made  a  complete  revolution  in  the  social  at- 
mosphere. The  dress,  bearing  and  conversation  of  the 
summer  visitor  are  thoroughly  "  golfy." 

It  seems  incongruous  at  first  thought  that  there  should 
be  an  aesthetic  phase  to  a  sport  so  largely  dependent  upon  mus- 
cular activity  ;  yet  anything  that  tends  to  develop  beauty,  even  in 
the  line  of  physical  strength  and  perfection,  or  that  serves  to  create 
and  foster  a  love  for  beauty  and  harmony,  shows  an  aesthetic 
side. 

Golf  enthusiasm  is  of  the  healthiest  sort  and  shows  few  fad 
characteristics.  Evening  card  and  dancing  parties  suffer  almost 
to  annihilation,  for  long  days  upon  the  links  in  sun  and  breeze 
are  conducive  to  early  sleeping  and  rising  ;  thus  the  value  of 
summer  recreation  has  been  a  hundredfold  increased.  The  man 
or  woman  rounded  into  full  physical  development,  glowing  with 
health  and  the  buoyancy  and  light-heartedness  it  brings  in  its 
train,  can  not  fail  to  awaken  the  admiration  of  all ;  for  health 
and  strength  are  always  more  attractive  to  us  than  frailty  and 
weakness. 

From  the  observer's  point  of  view  there  is  a  certain  pictur- 
esqueness  in  golf,  from  the  accepted  "  pink  coat,"  making  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  surrounding  green  of  nature,  to  the 
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most  brilliant  stroke  that  ever  extricated  a  play  from  an  impos- 
sible tee.  Skill  always  inspires  in  us  a  feeling  of  pleasure, 
and  golf  is  not  a  question  of  "  dumb  luck,"  but  a  sport  in  which 
every  faculty  must  be  exercised  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  lack 
of  violence,  in  itself  an  advantage,  might  be  considered  an 
attribute  of  the  picturesque.  It  is  certain  that  the  leisurely 
precision  of  the  game  gives  a  more  pleasing  effect  than  the 
hasty  movements  of  tennis,  baseball  or  football,  confined  to  a 
few  square  rods  of  ground. 

Nothing  can  more  effectually  develop  the  artistic  and  aesthetic 
qualities  than  a  love  of  nature  and  close  contact  with  her  ;  this 
golf  naturally  encourages.  It  is  not  nature  in  one  mood  but 
many,  for  the  true  golfer  plays  in  stormy  as  in  pleasant  weather. 
The  scene  is  constantly  shifting,  now  close  by  the  woods,  then 
over  a  hill  or  by  the  side  of  a  brook. 

Take  for  example  a  golf  course  in  a  mountainous  region. 
To  the  north  lie  the  high  hills,  vivid  blue  in  the  distance, 
their  pointed  or  rounded  tops  seeming  to  meet  the  sky  above 
and  surrounding  the  valley  below  like  a  mighty  wall,  such  as  the 
ancients  built  about  their  cities  to  keep  out  the  hostile  tribes. 
In  the  heart  of  the  fertile  valley  rests  a  quiet  little  hamlet,  its 
white  houses  and  church  spire  giving  an  air  of  thrift  and  purity. 
So  spotless  the  town  looks  from  above  it  seems  as  if  nothing 
but  goodness  and  truth  could  there  find  a  place.  A  stream 
winds  in  and  out  through  the  valley  like  a  silvery  ribbon,  leaving 
little  ragged  patches  of  water  here  and  there.  On  either  side  of 
the  village  lie  the  farm  lands,  and  as  we  look  down,  the  various 
shades  of  green  in  the  meadows  and  fields  of  ripening  grain  or 
corn,  separated  by  the  dark  line  of  stonewall  or  fence,  remind 
us  of  the  patchwork  our  grandmothers  used  to  make. 

But  the  charms  of  nature  as  seen  on  the  golf  course  need  not 
necessarily  be  such  remote  ones.  On  the  edge  of  the  course 
are  fields  of  uncut  grass,  matted  with  white  and  yellow  daisies 
and  buttercups,  a  touch  of  red  added  by  the  clover  blossom, 
over  which  the  honey  bee  hovers  with  his  sleepy  drone.  No 
where  in  nature  can  one  find  such  harmony  and  variety  of  col- 
oring as  in  the  simple  wild  flowers. 
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No  golf  course  is  quite  complete  without  a  stream  to  cross. 
Our  desires  and  affinities  seem  to  go  out  to  streams  ;  they  have 
a  semblance  of  reaching  so  many  dry  and  parched  places  in  our 
memory,  touching  and  refreshing  the  imagination. 

Thus  we  see  that  in  our  rounds  of  golf  there  is  much  that 
appeals  to  our  aesthetic  sensibilities.  Nature,  however,  is  like 
a  book ;  we  must  learn  to  read  its  writing  and  translate  its 
language,  even  then  much  must  be  supplied  by  the  reader. 

Louise  Terwilliger,  *oi. 


Un  ^ymrte  ^armortieux. 

Un  hymne  harmonieux  sort  des  feuilles  du  tremble  : 
Les  voyageurs  craintifs,  qui  vont  la  nuit  ensemble, 
Haussent  la  voix  dans  l'ombre  ou  Ton  doit  se  hater. 
Laissez  tout  ce  qui  tremble 
Chanter  ! 

Les  marins  fatigue's  sommeillent  sur  le  gouffre. 
La  mer  bleue  ou  Ve'suve  epand  ses  riots  de  soufre 
Se  tait  des  qu'il  s'eteint,  et  cesse  de  ge'rnir. 
Laissez  tout  ce  qui  souffre 
Dormir  ! 

Quand  la  vie  est  mauvaise,  on  la  reve  meilleure. 
Les  yeux  en  pleurs  au  ciel  se  levent  a  toute  heure  ; 
L'espoir  vers  Dieu  se  tourne  et  Dieu  l'entend  crier. 
Laissez  tout  ce  qui  pleure 
Prier  ! 

C'est  pour  renaitre  ailleurs  qu'ici  bas  on  succombe. 
Tout  ce  qui  tourbillonne  appartient  a  la  tombe. 
II  faut  dans  le  grand  tout  tot  ou  tard  s'absorber. 
Laissez  tout  ce  qui  tombe 
Tomber  ! 

Victor  Hugo. 


Clrt  harmonious  fjymn. 

The  aspen  utters  a  song  sweet  and  low  ; 
The  timid  travellers  together  go, 
Through  the  dark  forests  their  voices  ring, 
Let  all  things  that  tremble 
Sing  ! 

The  weary  sailors  sleep  on  the  sea. 
Vesuvius  slumbers  now  peacefully, 
For  stilled  is  its  moaning  and  calm  is  the  deep. 
Let  all  things  that  suffer 
Sleep  ! 

When  life's  at  its  worst,  we  dream  it  the  best. 
Our  weeping  eyes  seek  Heaven's  rest ; 
Hope  trusts  in  God  to  bring  the  day. 
Let  souls  that  are  weeping 
Pray! 

To  live  again,  we  suffer  our  doom. 
All  things  that  whirl  belong  to  the  tomb. 
Each  life  must  end  in  the  Great  All, 
Let  things  that  are  falling 
Fall! 

Translated  by  Clara  Locke  Thomson. 


a  Cale  of  016  anbooer. 


^URELY  it  was  a  queer  little  procession  that  struggled  down 
^-^^  the  dusty  road  —  a  bent  old  Indian  woman  in  a  scarlet 
cloak,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  jeering  children.  It  was  a  hot, 
hot  August  day.  The  dust  lay  thick  on  the  grasses  and  shrubs 
by  the  wayside  and  rose  in  little  choking  clouds  as  the  children 
ran  along.  The  sky  was  a  dazzling  blue  but  the  murky  haze  at 
the  horizon  hinted  of  coming  showers.  The  old  woman  limped 
along,  hardly  noticing  her  tormentors,  although  now  and  then, 
when  one  of  the  boldest  threw  a  stick  or  a  stone  at  her,  she 
muttered  incoherently  or  turned  with  a  fierce  scowl  that  sent  the 
children  fleeing  to  right  and  left  with  frightened  faces. 

However,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  stop  these  sturdy  little 
Puritans.  They  were  hot  and  tired,  for  they  had  come  a  good 
distance,  but  stoning  a  witch  out  of  town  was  a  rare  treat  and 
they  had  no  intention  of  giving  up  their  fun  yet.  The  smaller 
ones  stumbled  and  fell  often  as  they  went  along,  but  big 
brothers  and  sisters  jerked  them  to  their  feet,  and  they  hurried 
on  again  with  unabated  zeal. 

On — on — on — past  houses,  and  fields,  and  meadows,  and 
woods,  until  they  were  well  out  in  the  open  country.  The  old 
woman  went  more  slowly  now  and  the  children  dropped  off  one 
by  one  until  there  were  only  two  or  three  boys  left.  At  last  they 
came  to  the  rude  bridge  which  crossed  the  Shawsheen,  and  here 
the  old  squaw  had  to  stop  for  breath.  The  boys,  however,  were 
close  behind  her,  and  shaking  her  fist  at  them  she  hurried  on. 

Just  a  little  way  beyond  the  bridge  was  the  Abbott  homestead, 
standing  in  the  deep  cool  shade  of  the  pine  forest.  The  tempt- 
ation to  rest  was  too  much  for  the  poor  old  creature.  She  sank 
down  on  the  grass  in  a  pitiful  heap.  The  boys  who  were  follow- 
ing her  paused  for  a  minute,  half  afraid;  then,  as  they  stole  up 
and  saw  her  black  eyes  glaring  angrily  at  them  from  under  the 
red  cloak,  they  started  to  torment  her  again.  One  of  them 
picked  up  a  large  stone,  but  before  he  had  a  chance  to  throw  it, 
a  girl  came  running  down  from  the  house. 
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"  Stop  !"  she  cried,  "  Stop!" 

There  was  an  astonished  silence  while  the  boys  stood  staring 
at  her,  with  their  stones  in  their  hands.  She  was  a  slim  young 
girl,  with  brown  hair  banded  smoothly  back  beneath  her  white 
cap,  and  a  little  flaxen-headed  boy  was  clinging  to  her  skirts. 
But  her  eyes  were  flashing  and  her  cheeks  were  pink  with  ex- 
citement as  she  cried,  addressing  the  oldest  boy — 

"  O,  thou  art  cruel  !  cruel  !  to  stone  a  poor  old  woman  !  She 
never  did  anyone  ill.    It  is  wrong  and  wicked  !" 

"  But  she  is  a  witch  !"  protested  Amos  Faulkner,  "  She  wears 
a  scarlet  cloak  and  hath  an  evil  eye  !" 

She  is  no  witch  !"  said  Lois  Abbott.  "  For  shame  !  Go  now, 
and  leave  her." 

The  boys  hesitated  and  looked  rebellious,  but  they  were  tired 
now  and  far  from  home,  and  the  gathering  clouds  in  the  west 
warned  them  that  a  storm  was  coming.  So  they  turned  slowly 
away  and  started  back  toward  the  village. 

Lois  watched  them  until  they  disappeared  over  the  hill.  Then 
she  sent  little  Timothy  up  to  the  house  for  a  dipper,  and  going 
to  the  well  she  pulled  up  the  bucket  full  of  cold  water  and 
brought  a  drink  to  the  poor  old  squaw. 

It  was  intensely  hot  now.  The  great  black  clouds  in  the 
northwest  had  covered  the  sky  and  shut  out  the  blaze  of  the 
sunshine.  There  was  a  low  rumble  of  thunder  and  a  few  big 
drops  of  rain  came  splashing  down. 

"  O  there  will  be  a  storm  !"  cried  Lois.  "  Come,  "  she  said, 
holding  out  her  hand  to  the  Indian,  ki  Come  into  the  house 
quickly  !" 

The  woman  hardly  comprehended  at  first,  then  she  struggled 
to  her  feet  and  followed  the  girl  indoors.  Just  as  they  crossed 
the  threshold,  there  was  a  terrible  clap  of  thunder  and  the  storm 
burst  upon  them. 

The  rain  beat  down  furiously.  As  Lois  sat  on  the  settle,  with 
little  frightened  Timothy  curled  up  beside  her,  she  wondered 
whether  God  was  angry  with  her  for  sheltering  a  witch,  and  she 
tried  to  pray,  but  her  eyes  kept  wandering  to  the  Indian  woman 
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who  was  crouched  in  the  corner  of  the  kitchen.  Lois  was  brave, 
but  she  was  only  eleven  years  old,  and  she  had  always  heard 
witches  spoken  of  with  fear  and  horror.  What  wonder  that  she 
shuddered  as  she  looked  at  the  dark  withered  face  of  her  guest, 
the  strange  black  eyes,  the  scarlet  cloak.  O,  if  the  storm  would 
only  stop !  She  thought  of  her  father  and  mother  who  had  gone 
to  Boston  to  visit  a  near  relative,  lately  arrived  from  England. 
What  would  they  say  when  they  returned  tonight  and  heard 
what  she  had  done  ?  Was  it  wrong  to  be  kind  to  the  aged  and 
suffering  ?  Was  it  right  to  drive  an  old  woman  out  in  the  storm 
to  perish  ? 

For  a  long  dreary  hour  the  little  girl  sat  there,  puzzling  and 
wondering,  now  glancing  fearfully  at  the  old  hag,  now  petting 
and  soothing  little  Timothy,  who  was  crying  dismally.  At  last 
the  downpour  ceased  and  the  pealing  of  the  thunder  grew 
fainter  and  fainter  and  quivered  away  into  silence. 

Lois  ran  to  the  door  with  a  great  sigh  of  relief.  Everything 
was  cool  and  dripping  outside.  The  sun  had  come  out  again, 
the  dark  clouds  in  the  east  were  glinted  with  pink,  and  the  air 
was  full  of  the  sweet  heavy  scents  that  come  after  a  summer 
shower.  As  Lois  stood  in  the  open  doorway  with  Timothy  by 
her  side  she  felt  wonderfully  happy.  Surely  she  had  not  done 
wrong  in  aiding  a  poor  woman  in  distress.  And  there  was 
Joseph  her  elder  brother  coming  down  the  road  from  the  village. 
She  must  hurry  and  get  supper  ! 

As  she  turned  to  go  in,  the  Indian  woman  suddenly  rose  and 
stood  erect.  She  walked  over  to  the  door  and  then,  with  a  quick 
little  gesture,  she  said,  "Thank."  That  was  all.  And  before 
Lois  could  speak  or  move  she  was  gone. 

It  was  a  fair  morning  in  early  spring,  five  years  later.  Lois 
was  a  tall  young  girl  now,  almost  a  woman  in  her  speech  and 
ways,  but  a  child  at  heart, —  an  impulsive,  courageous,  tender- 
hearted child,  as  she  had  been  that  August  afternoon  when  she 
rescued  the  Indian  woman  from  the  taunting  boys.     Lois  had 
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not  seen  the  old  squaw  since  that  time  and  the  whole  affair  had 
almost  slipped  out  of  her  memorj. 

They  had  been  very  quiet  happy  years  for  the  Abbott  family. 
The  father  and  mother  of  the  household  were  still  strong  and 
well.  Joseph,  the  oldest  son,  was  a  sturdy  young  man  of  twenty- 
four,  and  little  Timothy  was  twelve,  tall  for  his  age,  with  fair 
hair  and  honest  blue  eyes. 

Lois  was  unaccountably  happy  on  that  beautiful  spring  morn- 
ing. The  fields  and  meadows  were  showing  touches  of  silvery 
green  ;  the  tree-tops,  with  their  mist  of  opening  leaf-buds,  rose 
dim  and  delicate  against  the  cloudless  sky  ;  and  the  warm  breeze 
seemed  ladened  with  joy  and  promise.  Lois  felt  almost  envious 
as  she  watched  her  father  and  brothers  start  off  to  work.  They 
would  be  out  in  the  open  air  all  day,  planting,  and  she  must  go 
through  the  same  tiresome  round  of  duties. 

"  What  aileth  thee,  daughter  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Abbott,  as  Lois 
stood  at  the  door,  quite  lost  in  day-dreams.  "  Come,  come  ! 
This  is  no  time  for  idling  !" 

Lois  blushed  and  hurried  to  help  her  mother,  but  though  she 
worked  busily  her  thoughts  kept  straying  to  the  entrancing 
world  outside.  She  was  putting  the  shining  pewter  dishes  into 
the  cupboard,  and  wondering  if  she  could  possibly  find  an  ex- 
cuse for  going  out  to  the  well  or  down  to  the  field  with  a  mes- 
sage to  her  father,  when  she  heard  the  thud  of  hoof-beats  out- 
side. She  ran  to  the  door  just  in  time  to  see  Ephraim  Stevens 
dashing  by.  He  reined  up  his  foaming  horse  as  he  saw  her  and 
shouted, 

"The  Indians  !  The  Indians  are  coming !  Flee  for  your 
lives  !"  Then  lashing  his  horse  he  sped  on  to  alarm  the  neigh- 
bors. 

Lois  gave  a  little  gasp  and  leaned  against  the  door-post.  So 
far  the  inhabitants  of  Andover  had  suffered  little  from  the  In- 
dians, for  they  dealt  with  the  natives  kindly,  with  justice 
and  humanity.  But  when  King  Philip's  war  broke  out  in  1675, 
the  Indians  had  ceased  to  be  friendly  and  the  townspeople  were 
obliged  to  build  garrison-houses  for  protection.     Still  there  had 
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as  yet  been  no  violence  or  damage  done  them  and  this  sudden 
attack  was  quite  unlooked  for. 

Lois  stood  there  a  moment,  almost  stunned  by  the  dreadful 
news,  then  she  started  up  and  saw  her  mother  standing  close 
behind  her. 

'*  Go  quickly,  child,  and  tell  father  and  the  boys.  May  the 
Lord  keep  thee  and  bring  thee  back  to  me  safe!" 

Lois  did  not  hesitate.  She  ran  like  the  wind  down  to  the 
fields  close  to  the  Shawsheen  where  the  men  were  at  work. 

"  Father  !  Father,"  !  she  called  "  The  Indians  are  coming  !  O, 
hasten  !  hasten  !  " 

George  Abbott  did  not  stop  to  ask  questions.  Lie  started 
toward  the  bouse  for  his  gun  and  shouted  back  as  he  ran,  "The 
boys  are  in  the  upper  meadow  !  Warn  them  !" 

"  Yes  !  Yes  !"  cried  Lois  and  sped  on.  It  seemed  as  if  she 
must  be  dreaming.      She  knew  that  she  was  struggling  on  all 

out  of  breath,  she  knew  that  she    was  climbing  a  wall  and 

then  she  fell  and  lay  quite  still.  One  of  the  big  stones  in  the 
wall  had  rolled  off  and  caught  her  ankle,  and  she  could  not 
move. 

Down  at  the  end  of  the  field  she  could  see  the  Indians  as 
they  dashed  out  of  the  woods  ;  she  could  see  Joseph  struggling 
with  them  and  beating  them  back  ;  she  could  hear  frightful  cries 
and  fiendish  yells,  and  then  the  shout  of  triumph  that  the  sav- 
ages raised  as  Joseph  fell  to  the  ground  and  Timothy  was 
bound  and  carried  off,  a  prisoner. 

Then  there  was  a  long,  long  silence.  And  when  Lois  came 
back  to  consciousness  again  a  bluebird  was  perched  on  the 
sunny  wall,  trilling  softly  and  plaintively,  and  her  father  was 
bending  over  her. 

The  spring  days  came  and  went,  and  summer  flooded  the  land 
with  sunshine.  The  scarlet  flowers  of  the  trumpet  vine  wreathed 
about  the  Abbott  homestead  ;  the  stately  pine  trees  stretched 
out  protecting  boughs  as  if  to  caress  the  sloping  roof  and  the 
sturdy  walls  ;  birds  and  squirrels  built  their  nests  in  the  trees 
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about  it,  and  bees  buzzed  in  and  out  of  the  trumpet  blossoms. 
But  still  the  big  house  stood  lonely  and  sorrowful  amid  all  the 
glory  and  splendor  of  the  summer  time.  George  Abbott  went 
to  and  fro  to  his  work  as  usual,  but  he  was  bent,  and  sad,  and 
old-looking.  His  wife  was  one  of  those  heroic  women  who 
struggle  with  their  anguish  in  silence. 

It  was  a  strange,  sad,  summer  for  Lois.  In  the  evening  when 
work  was  over,  she  would  go  to  the  door  and  watch  the  dusk 
gather  until  everything  was  quite  dark  and  she  could  see  nothing 
but  the  dusty  road,  glimmering  white  in  the  starlight.  Then 

she  would  think  of  her  brothers  the  one  who  had  died  and 

was  safe,  and  the  one  who  was  a  captive  among  the  savages  and 
perhaps  suffering  terribly,  even  dying,  away  out  in  the  wilder- 
ness. O  Timothy,  little  Timothy,  the  fair-haired  boy  with  the 
brave  blue  eyes,  whom  she  had  loved  so  dearly  ! 

So  the  summer  passed,  and  still  nothing  was  heard  of  the  lost 
child.  Autumn  came  and  the  woods  were  glowing  with  color, 
and  then  the  leaves  fell  and  the  cold  wind  moaned  through  the 
forest. 

One  dreary  day,  late  in  November,  Lois  stood  at  the  kitchen 
window,  looking  absently  down  the  road  to  the  village.  It  was 
growing  dark  outdoors  and  she  thought  that  the  world  had  never 
looked  so  gray  and  sad,  the  wind  had  never  been  so  wild  and 
dismal.  Suddenly  she  gave  a  start  of  surprise.  Was  that  a  ca- 
noe coming  up  the  river  ?  Could  it  be  that  the  Indians  were  go- 
ing to  make  another  attack  ? 

The  boat  passed  under  the  bridge  and  stopped  directly  op- 
posite the  house.  Two  people  got  out  and  came  slowly  up 
through  the  gathering  darkness.  Lois,  her  heart  in  her  throat, 
ran  to  open  the  door. 

"  O  Lois !  Lois  !"  cried  a  weak  familiar  voice,  and  Timothy 
tumbled  headlong  into  his  sister's  arms. 

Lois  knew  in  a  dazed  way,  that  her  father  and  mother  had 
rushed  forward  and  were  drawing  them  both  into  the  room  ;  she 
saw  her  mother  weeping,  weeping,  all  the  tears  that  were  shut 
up  so  long  in  her  heart  brimming  over  into  her  joyful  eyes. 
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She  heard  her  father  thanking  God  for  his  mercies  and  good- 
ness to  them,  and  then  she  heard  Timothy  telling  his  experi- 
ences. He  had  been  treated  kindly  enough  by  the  Indians  but 
he  was  nearly  starved,  and  so  white  and  weak  that  he  seemed 
hardly  able  to  stand. 

Then  at  last  Lois  thought  of  the  person  who  had  brought  the 
stolen  boy  back  to  his  home.  She  turned,  to  find  two  strange 
wild  black  eyes  fixed  full  on  her  face.  It  was  the  Indian  woman 
whom  she  had  sheltered  more  than  five  years  before  ! 

For  a  moment  the  two  gazed  at  each  other,  and  then  the 
squaw  said  to  Lois, 

"  He  is  your  boy.  I  see  him.  I  know  him.  I  bring  him 
back.    You  good  to  me  once.    Now  I  go." 

She  slipped  out  of  the  door,  and  though  they  all  ran  after  her 
and  called  to  her  to  come  back,  she  did  not  return.  Her  canoe 
glided  down  the  river  in  the  darkness  and  they  never  saw  her 
again. 

Elizabeth  Sclmeider. 


Hot?ember  Sunsets. 


T  STOOD  alone  at  the  close  of  a  cold  November  day  watching 
the  great,  glorious  sun  sink  slowly  into  a  brilliant  autumn 

sky. 

I  am  sure  that  there  is  no  month  in  the  year  when  the  sun- 
sets are  more  beautiful  than  in  November,  and  from  childhood  I 
have  always  liked  to  think  that  this  is  due  to  the  clear,  crisp 
atmosphere  of  the  season  which,  acting  like  an  invigorating 
tonic,  arouses  the  clouds  to  greater  brilliancy. 

Though  in  summer  the  sunset  is  often  red  and  we  think  the 
tints  very  vivid,  neither  then  nor  at  any  other  time  does  the 
coloring  attain  to  the  richness  of  the  November  hues. 

The  sky  immediately  around  the  sun  is  a  glowing  blood  red  ; 
from  this  it  shades  into  a  deep  crimson,  then  to  a  salmon  pink, 
and  finally  the  softest  tints  of  pink  and  blue  lose  themselves  in 
the  darker,  colder  gray  blue  of  the  whole  heavens. 

Although  this  is  the  month  of  perfect  sunsets,  it  is  to  me  the 
saddest  month  in  the  year,  for  only  two  autumns  ago  I  was 
watching  this  same  scene  with  one  who  was  the  dearest  friend  I 
ever  knew. 

And  now  as  I  stood,  silent,  before  that  glorification  of  all  the 
western  sky,  colored  like  one  sheet  of  flame  with  the  round  ball 
of  the  golden  sun  dropping  steadily  lower  and  lower,  I  was  think- 
ing how  we,  my  lost  friend  and  I,  used  to  walk  each  evening  in 
November  to  the  top  of  Sunset  Hill,  up  among  the  mountains 
whither  she  had  been  sent  to  search  for  the  health  which  never 
returned.  And  I  thought  of  how  we  used  to  stand  there  breath- 
less with  awe  at  the  magnificent  picture  before  us.  Then  my 
thoughts  wandered  to  that  day  when  she  lay  dying,  the  last  day 
of  November  it  was,  and  the  hour  was  sunset. 

Suddenly  I  woke  out  of  my  sad  reveries,  and  drew  my  wrap 
more  closely  about  me  for  the  sun  had  sunk  quite  out  of 
sight,  and  the  brightness  had  all  gone  from  the  sky.  It  had 
taken  on  a  cold,  gray  look,  while  the  wind  blew  keen  and  chill, 
as  I  turned  homeward  with  a  heavy  heart. 

Belle  P.  Johnston,  '02. 


For  al  the  fruits  of  harvest  freely  given, 

And  al  the  mercies  sent  to  us  fro  Heaven, 

We  wolde  in  thankfulnesse  ane  day  a  yere 

Togidre  meet,  the  bounties  rich  to  share. 

On  thilke  day  we  fro  our  labours  reste, 

And  spend  ourselves  to  do  our  Lordes  heste. 

And  to  the  church  the  youthful  and  the  grey 

Togidre  meet  to  singe  and  to  prey. 

The  church  is  decked  in  splenderous  array, 

With  grains  and  fruits  and  flours  and  gerlands  gay. 

And  after  that  the  servyce  is  yende 

By  families  we  to  our  houses  wende, 

And  sete  ourselves  besyde  the  festive  bord, 

And  eten  of  the  bounty  of  the  Lord. 

Sadie  P.  Cameron,  '02. 


an  36eal. 


n^HE  medley  of  things  crowding  Arnold  Stetson's  room,  was 
-*-  democratic  perhaps,  but  neither  fitting  nor  restful.  It 
seemed  only  to  boast  and  that  loudly,  of  its  owner's  possessions. 
Arnold  himself  had  been  very  proud  of  this  catchall  he  called 
his  precious  den,  and  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  boy's  character  was 
that  the  very  day  he  realized  the  bad  taste  of  this  agglomeration, 
he  at  once  set  about  its  dismantlement. 

What  brought  about  the  change  in  his  opinion  ?  Who  can 
tell  ?  Nature  does  not  show  her  workings.  It  was  Autumn  ;  she 
may  have  used  her  own  lavish  expenditure  to  show  him  the 
failure  of  his. 

As  he  cleared  the  room,  now  and  then  he  saved  from  the 
trumpery  an  article  of  real  value,  some  copy  of  a  noble  work- 
man, a  cast,  a  book  or  a  print  ;  for  he  had  taste,  and  taste  is  a 
school  name  for  love  of  fitness,  beauty  and  truth.  Today  it  was 
roused  in  behalf  of  his  room,  and  still  better  things  but  awaited 
rousing.  Perfectly  patient  to  all  the  demands  of  taste  he  hung, 
viewed,  criticized,  changed,  until,  standing  in  his  bedroom  door 
to  judge  the  effect  of  the  whole,  he  found  the  only  thing  neces- 
sary to  be  added  was  something  to  break  the  wall  space  left 
bare  by  discarded  pictures  and  posters.  He  decided  to  fill  this 
need  with  a  charcoal  drawing  and  chose  a  forgotten  one  of  a 
girl's  head.  Already,  as  he  left  the  room  to  dress,  Stetson  felt 
the  charm  and  sympathy  of  harmonious  surroundings. 

It  was  near  midnight  when  the  owner  returned  ;  it  had  been  a 
gay  evening  and  he  carelessly  threw  himself  into  his  Morris 
chair  to  think  it  over,  but  it  happened  he  was  facing  the  girl's 
head  pinned  upon  the  wall  and  his  attention  was  caught. 

The  light  fused  into  the  room  through  the  crimson  shade  and 
illumined  it  with  soft,  warm  color.  It  was  the  outline  only  of  a 
girl's  head,  barely  the  sketchy  collar  and  shoulder  lines  more  ; 
the  hair,  parted  and  loosely  drawn,  was  left  unsmoothed,  the 
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eyes  were  closed  and  the  finely  curved  lips  were  half  firm,  half 
smiling.    The  expression  of  the  face  was  wonderfully  beautiful. 

Stetson  started,  "  Why  I've  never  seen  the  face  like  that  be- 
fore !  "  Can  it  be  that  that  was  what  old  Labourin  meant  when 
he  told  me  I  had  drawn  it  well  ?  I  remember  now,  how  I  lost 
myself  doing  it."  He  sat  erect,  he  leaned  toward  it,  gazing  into 
the  face.  The  beautiful  girl  had  become  a  person,  more  real  in 
that  rose  glow  of  light  than  any  living  woman  he  had  ever 
looked  upon  ;  he  scarcely  moved  lest  she  shrink  away.  Then 
leaning  back  he  mused  upon  the  circumstances  of  his  drawing  it. 

The  model  was  an  extremely  beautiful  one,  but  he  had  scarcely 
thought  of  her,  for  she  had  awakened  a  vision  of  loveliness  to 
Stetson  that  made  the  artist'and  poet  in  him  unconscious  of  all 
else.  His  soul  had  quivered  with  the  sense  of  it.  How  he  had 
worked  !  For  a  moment  with  the  elation  of  genius.  His  fingers 
were  no  longer  clumsy.  With  a  strange,  trembling  delight  he 
had  drawn  and  redrawn  until  the  master  watching  from  behind, 
staid  his  hand,  "  Not  another  stroke,  one  unneeded  line  would 
destroy  its  simplicity.  It  is  very  artistic  It  is  an  ideal.  You 
have  drawn  better  than  you  know."  It  had  been  only  a  gleam, 
Stetson  would  never  become  an  artist ;  he  left  the  studio  a  few 
months  later. 

He  now  sat  gazing  ;  it  was  so  strong,  yet  so  sweet  and  femin- 
nine,  the  witchery  of  the  smile  flitted  across  the  face,  he  won- 
dered if  the  eyelids  were  closed  or  only  dropped.  Was  she  a 
coquette  ?  He  hoped  they  would  suddenly  open  and  laugh  ; 
and  then  turning  the  light  full  upon  the  face  he  saw  how  pale  it 
was  upon  the  white  paper,  and  a  sadness,  actual  pain  seemed  to 
come  into  it.  It  flashed  upon  Arnold  Stetson  instantly  and  cut 
as  a  worded  rebuke  could  never  have  done.  The  shame  of  his 
aimless  life  came  upon  him,  and  in  a  way  not  to  be  understood, 
he  knew  that  the  spirit  on  the  wall  hidden  behind  the  closed 
eyes  and  the  sensitive  lips  trembling  to  speak,  felt  it  too  — 
and  suffered.  He  shook  off  the  idea  so  unpleasant,  as  foolish 
sentimentality,  turned  off  the  light  and  left  the  room. 

He  returned  the  next  day  to  laugh  at  the  sketch  and  at  him- 
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self  for  his  lamplight  fancy,  but  he  could  not  laugh.  There 
was  something  too  fine  in  the  man  and  in  the  woman's  bent 
head.  When  some  "  good  fellows  "  of  the  previous  night  came 
up  to  his  room  that  evening,  for  the  first  time  he  found  their 
company  distasteful.  He  declined  to  join  them  and  when  they 
were  gone  glanced  at  his  dream,  "  Yes,"  he  told  himself,  "A 
dream,  and  I'm  the  idiot  dreaming  it."  Turning  his  back  upon 
it,  impatient  with  himself  and  with  it,  he  walked  out  unwilling  to 
admit  any  such  controlling  influence.  But  the  spiritual  beauty 
in  the  face  allured  him  beyond  his  endurance  ;  its  strange  super- 
natural influence  held  him  fast ;  he  returned  to  study  it  in  the 
evening  light  once  more.  There  was  exquisite  refinement  in  the 
delicate  modest  features,  the  half  smile  never  ceased  to  mystify 
and  fascinate  him.  A  power  not  felt  in  words  but  a  power 
silent,  persistent,  irresistable  hung  there  for  good,  and  Arnold 
Stetson  yielded. 

A  slight  change  in  direction  widens  quickly  ;  in  a  month's  time 
he  came  to  a  decision  that  never  would  have  occurred  to  him  in 
his  old  line  of  thoughts.  So  far  he  had  made  poor  use  of  the 
advantages  of  wealth  and  personal  gifts.  His  father  cared  only 
that  he  be  a  gentleman,  his  mother  desired  him  to  be  superior 
of  course,  to  all  men  in  knowledge  and  power — but  that  without 
working  for  it ;  and  with  no  worthier  ambition  of  his  own  he  ma- 
triculated with  his  college,  and  at  twenty  at  the  close  of  his 
sophomore  year,  had  earned  the  polite  recommendation  of  his 
faculty  to  abandon  all  intention  to  return.  He  had  taken  the 
news  easily ;  there  was  something  interesting  about  a  fellow  who 
did  not  go  back  to  college.  His  parents  were  equally  undis- 
turbed. "  Arnold  is  too  independent  for  the  restrictions,  his  is 
an  artistic  temperament,"  they  decided.  So  Stetson  took  up 
art  that  fall. 

Two  years  were  passed  since  then,  but  it  was  only  since  the 
refurnishment  of  his  den  that  his  thoughts  had  taken  the  new 
direction  which  led  to  his  decision,  and  the  astonishment  of  his 
friends  when  he  announced  his  intention  of  returning  to  finish 
his  course,  indicated  how  rapid  had  been  its  divergence.  Mr. 
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and  Mrs.  Stetson  were  speechless,  surprised  more  at  his  earnest- 
ness than  at  his  choice. 

"  Why  do  you  realize  old  man  that  the  freshies  we  pounded 
are  seniors  ?  "    asked  a  former  classmate. 

"  I  do,"  he  gravely  replied,  "  I  know  I  must  do  it  alone." 

Long  ago  the  baseball  picture,  that  stood  against  his  football 
on  the  long,  low  book-case  had  yielded  that  place  of  honor  to 
his  admirable  bust  of  Dante,  and  later  the  college  emblems  and 
trophies  had  come  down  and  disappeared,  no  longer  to  flaunt 
his  disgrace  before  the  silent,  sensitive  and  worshipped  monitor. 

The  strongest  test  of  his  resolution  was  to  seek  a  personal  in- 
terview with  the  college  president  ;  pride  fought  hard  before 
submitting  to  an  offering  upon  that  high  altar  of  explanation 
and  apology. 

The  sketch  was  not  taken  with  him  to  college  ;  but  he  com- 
muned with  it  in  each  vacation  and  received  a  silent  sympathy 
of  reponse  that  at  the  close  of  his  course  has  started  him  upon 
a  life  of  noble  living  and  usefulness. 

The  time  will  soon  come  when  the  drawing  will  be  put  care- 
fully away  — to  be  burned  by  him  some  day.  Call  it  sentiment- 
ality if  you  wish.  One  man  knows  that  in  the  flames  the  face 
will  suddenly  change  to  a  mere  sketch  of  lines,  and  a  real  per- 
sonality escape  beyond  to  wait  for  him  with  a  smile  and  open 
eyes. 

Winona  Algie  'oo. 
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YY7~HEN  the  clock  struck  five,  Sophomore  Walker  closed  the 
*  reference  books,  scattered  in  front  of  him  on  one  of  the 
reading-room  tables,  and,  picking  up  his  cap,  eagerly  left  the 
library.  He  thought  that  he  had  worked  faithfully  enough  that 
afternoon  to  make  up  for  all  the  shirking  of  the  day  before. 

As  he  was  running  down  the  library  steps  his  classmate 
Earle  passed  him,  "  Say,  Walker,  going  to  watch  the  football 
practice  ?  " 

"  No,  not  going  down  this  afternoon." 

The  truth  was  that  Walker  had  tried  for  the  football  team 
himself  and  had  missed  getting  on  it,  only  because  of  his 
laziness  and  his  lack  of  practice  during  the  first  of  the  term. 
Now  he  felt  so  sorely  disappointed  over  it  that  he  preferred  to 
stay  away  from  the  practice  games.  The  other  students  of  the 
college  recognized  that  Walker  had  considerable  ability,  and 
they  were  disgusted  that  because  of  his  own  carelessness  they 
should  lose  such  a  valuable  player. 

"  I'll  go  up  to  Park's  room,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  as  he 
put  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  started  across  the  campus. 

My,  there's  a  pretty  girl !  "  he  exclaimed  aloud.  For  a  few 
rods  ahead  of  him  he  saw  a  tall,  queenly  figure,  dressed  in  a 
long  trailing  skirt,  well-fitting  jacket  and  black  velvet  hat.  "  I 
must  pass  her  and  see  her  face.  Shouldn't  wonder  if  she  were 
that  handsome  girl  that  Clark  was  telling  about  this  morning." 

Walker  quickened  his  pace,  instinctively  smoothed  the  locks 
of  hair  over  his  forehead  and  kept  his  hands  from  his  pockets. 
He  soon  came  up  to  her  and  with  an  eager  glance  passed  by. 
What  had  he  seen  at  that  glance  !  The  face  of  a  colored 
servant,  who  was  on  her  way  back  to  her  kitchen  domain. 

Walker  felt  no  more  disappointed  than  surprised.  He 
thrust  his  hands  back  into  his  pockets  and  sauntered  on  slowly, 
and  apparently  unconcernedly,  to  Park's  room. 

Emily  Emerson,  01. 
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TT  was  an  October  morning,  and  from  the  summit  of  the  hill 
that  we  had  just  climbed,  we  had  a  pretty  view  of  the  shin- 
ing country  village  in  the  little  valley  some  distance  below. 

An  old  man  was  laboring  up  the  hill.  He  was  a  small,  thin 
and  stooping  man  with  a  sharp  nose.  After  regarding  us  for  a 
few  moments  with  a  sinister  expression,  he  pointed  out  to  us 
the  church  in  the  village,  whose  steeple  shot  up  tapering  and  tall. 
He  told  us  in  his  plain  way  first,  about  the  minister,  who  was  a 
godly  man  and  did  as  nearly  right  as  he  knew  how  ;  then  of  the 
deacons,  some  like  the  minister  and  some  that  weren't  so  much 
like  the  minister  as  they  ought  to  have  been.  Next  he  told  of 
his  neighbors,  some  good  and  others  bad,  but  all  were  pretty 
good  friends  to  him  when  he  was  in  any  trouble.  Then  he 
related  his  own  family  matters  with  a  great  deal  of  care  and 
thoughtfulness. 

We  grew  so  interested  in  our  new  companion  that  we  were 
persuaded  to  follow  him  home.  There  we  saw  his  wife,  Jane, 
who  was  feeding  a  hen  with  a  brood  of  downy  yellow  chickens. 
Near  by  a  proud  overgrown  turkey  was  strutting  up  and  down  the 
yard.  All  the  animals  about  the  farm  were  shown  to  us  one  by 
one,  from  the  tabby  cat  that  sat  so  meekly  in  the  window,  to  the 
oxen  that  were  lazily  grazing  in  a  neighboring  pasture. 

A  low  murmur  of  thunder,  mingled  with  the  noises  of  the 
clucking  hen,  and  reminded  us  that  we  had  better  hasten  home. 
The  valley,  which  had  looked  so  beautiful  and  fresh  in  the  rich 
autumn  colors  a  few  minutes  before,  was  now  covered  with  a 
thick  veil  of  gray  rain.  The  black  cloud  above  it  cracked  every 
moment  with  sudden  explosions,  and  the  steeple  of  the  church, 
which  had  so  much  interest  for  our  old  friend,  faded  slowly 
away.  It  was  not  until  a  few  drops  began  to  fall  that  we  were 
under  shelter  from  the  rush  and  tumult  of  the  rain  that  followed. 

Lela  Elliott,  }02. 


Duck  Kcusing. 


"  'T~^HERE  is  not  so  much  idle  time  spent  in  my  hobby  as 
there  is  in  most  others,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  "  but  since 
so  many  experiences  have  been  told,  I  will  relate  mine,  though 
it  may  not  be  very  interesting.     My  hobby  is  duck-raising. 

"  When  I  was  a  boy  I  lived  on  a  farm.  My  father  kept 
poultry,  hens  and  ducks,  for  his  own  use,  as  did  all  the  families 
near  us,  but  he  did  not  raise  any  for  the  market.  The  ducks 
appealed  to  my  nature  and  when  I  got  into  a  position  where  I 
could  keep  them  I  did  so,  my  idea  being  to  find  out  just  how 
profitable  I  could  make  duck  raising. 

"  That  was  twenty  years  ago,  and  at  a  time  when  this  business 
was  practically  unknown  in  America.  In  those  days  the  duck 
was  simply  a  water  fowl,  and  it  mattered  little  what  variations  of 
color  and  shape  entered  into  his  make-up  as  a  whole.  He  was  a 
combination  of  webbed  feet,  feathers,  and  appetite.  What 
flesh  there  was  on  his  wiry  frame  was  in  extremely  thin  layers 
and  well  calculated  to  resist  all  but  the  soundest  teeth  and 
strongest  jaws.  As  for  the  flavor  of  the  meat —  as  I  remember 
it  —  it  was  like  some  substance  as  yet  unknown,  midway  be- 
tween lamp  oil  and  stale  fish  !  But  the  times  have  changed  and 
the  ducks  with  the  times. 

"  My  first  experiments  were  made  with  thirty  Pekin  fowls  — 
twenty-five  ducks  and  five  drakes.  The  stock  was  of  the  very 
best  character — one  duck  and  one  drake  being  prize  winners, 
while  the  others  were  near  relatives.  Of  course  it  was  not 
absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  start  with  prize  winners,  but 
I  realized  that  it  must  be  the  same  in  poultry  raising  as  in 
everything  else,  that  to  have  the  best  results  one  must  have 
'  tip-top  '  stock. 

"  The  first  duck  house  I  built  was  of  the  plainest  possible  type. 
It  was  thirty  feet  long  by  twelve  feet  wide  on  the  outside, 
while  the  inside  was  divided  into  five  pens,  about  ten  feet  long 
and  nine  feet  broad,  a  passage  way  three  feet  wide  being  left 
the  entire  length  of  the  house. 
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"  Instead  of  a  wooden  floor  I  had  the  ground  concreted  ;  this 
was  covered  with  a  layer  from  four  to  six  inches  thick  or  coarse 
sand,  over  which  was  a  three  inch  layer  of  sand.  A  duck  house 
need  not  be  warm,  mere  cold  will  not  hurt  the  fowl,  but  dryness 
is  essential,  damp  houses  causing  sickness  and  mis-shaped  birds. 

"  If  it  is  possible  a  good  swimming  pool  should  be  given  to 
the  ducks.  There  was  a  pool  in  my  yard  where  one  pen  of 
ducks  at  a  time  was  allowed  to  bathe  twice  a  day  in  warm 
weather,  and  once  in  cold. 

"  Nest  boxes  are  not  necessary,  as  the  layers  will  scoop  out  a 
nest  in  the  bedding  and  lay  regularly  in  the  same  place.  Ducks 
do  not  roost  as  hens  do.  This  reminds  me  of  a  story  an  old 
colored  man  told  about  his  hens.  He  said,  '  Every  night  I  have 
to  go  out  to  my  hen  coop  with  a  lantern  so  that  my  hens  can  see 
to  lay.  If  I  do  not  light  up  the  coop  the  hens  lay  on  the  roosts 
and  I  get  no  eggs.'  In  each  pen  there  should  be  kept  a  well- 
filled  box  of  sand  and  grit. 

"  As  to  food,  one  can  not  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  rules  to 
follow.  The  condition  of  the  birds  and  their  surroundings 
determine  what  and  how  much  food  to  give.  A  variety  of  foods 
is  especially  desirable,  it  being  best  to  feed  with  some  soft  mix- 
ture in  the  morning  and  a  hard  food  at  night.  Never  should  so 
much  food  be  given  at  a  time  that  the  fowls  cannot  eat  all  of  it 
in  a  few  minutes. 

"  For  three  years  I  experimented.  I  have  said  I  considered 
it  a  hobby,  but  at  the  end  of  three  years  I  no  longer  called  it  a 
hobby.  I  began  to  think  too  much  of  the  financial  end  so  to 
consider  it.  I  did  not  reckon^the  proceeds  of  the  first  year's 
labor,  considering  that  the  gain  of  this  year  must  have  covered 
the  cost  and  probably  no  more.  The  second  year,  however,  I 
added  a  few  more  to  my  stock,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  found 
that  my  fifty  ducks  had  paid  for  their  keep  and  I  had  made  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  dollars  on  them.  The  third  year  I 
still  farther  enlarged  my  stock  and  found  the  financial  end  as 
satisfactory  as  the  year  before.  Since  then  I  have  added  each 
year  to  my  stock,  being  careful  to  have  only  the  best  breed  of 
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Pekins,  and  you  see  what  my  plant  is  today ;  I  have  eight 
hundred  or  more  birds,  and  am  firmly  convinced  that  duck 
raising  is  more  profitable  than  many  other  occupations.  As  I 
have  said,  I  began  this  intending  to  have  it  for  a  hobby,  now  I 
consider  it  part  of  my  business.  » 

"  The  first  marketing  of  ducks  I  did  was  among  my  own  per- 
sonal friends  who  liked  the  Pekins  so  well  —  and  I  assure  you 
the  flavor  has  changed  in  twenty  years — that  they  recommended 
my  birds  to  their  friends.  The  result  is  that  my  business  is  not 
so  much  wholesale  as  retail  to  regular  customers,  who  also  buy 
a  great  many  eggs. 

"  The  sale  of  feathers  —  correctly  picked  feathers  —  is  a  well 
paying  item.  Pekin  duck  feathers  wholesale  in  big  lots  at  thirty 
to  forty  cents  a  pound.  Colored  feathers  do  not  sell  so  well, 
nor  do  they  bring  so  high  a  price. 

"  So  you  see  the  outcome  of  my  hobby  —  a  firmly  established 
business,  profitable  far  beyond  my  expectations  ;  one  which  is 
intensely  interesting  to  me,  and  which  needs  the  entire  attention 
of  three  men." 

Charlotte  Augusta  Holt,  Joi. 


VOfyat  ^inbing  fault's  akin  Co. 


He  wished  her  eyes  were  blue,  not  brown, 

Her  nose  a  little  straighter. 

A  Senior  lad  in  cap  and  gown 

Was  talking  to  fair  Ada  : 

She  left  him,  and  he  missed  her  more 

Than  he  had  really  meant  to. 

She  disappeared  —  he  didn't  know 

What  finding  fault's  akin  to. 

He  wished  the  rising  bell  was  soft 

And  didn't  break  his  slumbers, 

In  class  a  very  sudden  cough 

Excused  his  awful  blunders. 

He  wished  his  school  days  all  were  o'er 

And  he  was  not  ashamed  to, 

He  knew  a  lot  —  but  didn't  know 

What  finding  fault's  akin  to. 

School  and  maid  are  mem'ries  now, 

And  sweeter  than  he  thought  them ; 

And  yet  when  they  his  life  endowed 

How  little  had  he  sought  them. 

He  longed  and  wished  them  back  again, 

And  surely  he'd  a  right  to, 

He's  wiser  now  —  and  well  he  knows 

What  finding  fault's  akin  to. 

Mary  I.  Morgafi,  }oo. 


Books, 


"  The  Banker  and  the  Bear."  To  those  especially  who 
have  little  time  to  devote  to  reading,  and  when  the  time 
which  they  do  have  is  snatched  at  odd  intervals,  I  should  recom- 
mend "  The  Banker  and  the  Bear,"  by  Henry  Kitchell  Webster. 
It  is  very  easy  reading,  the  style  being  clear  and  simple,  and  for 
that  reason  attractive. 

Upon  this  class  of  leisure  readers,  a  book  which  has  a  deep 
underlying  thought,  which  must  be  carefully  followed  through 
its  development,  must  be  a  strain  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree. 
Not  so  with  "  The  Banker  and  the  Bear."  It  is  interesting  and 
even  fascinating,  but  it  requires  no  deep  thought  and  excites  no 
deep  feeling. 

It  is  decidedly  modern,  and  the  pictures  it  calls  to  one's 
mind  come  unconsciously.  By  reading  it  one  may  become 
more  familiar  with  the  intricacies  of  business  on  Wall  street  in 
New  York.  One  may  see  the  effect  this  business  has  upon  the 
individual  engaged  in  it  and  the  influence  which  it  has  upon  the 
family.  One  may  realize  a  little  how  great  are  the  temptations 
which  meet  a  man  in  this  career  ;  how  strong  a  man  must  be  to 
keep  himself  from  yielding  in  some  little  point  which  he  could 
without  difficulty  persuade  himself  to  be  right,  and  how  if  he 
does  yield  he  is  in  a  power  from  which  he  cannot  escape.  It 
brings  out  the  average  man  under  such  circumstances,  and  then 
draws  the  occasional  strong  man.  John  Bagsbury  is  pictured  as 
one  of  the  latter  type  in  this  tempting  career,  while  his  supposed 
friend,  Melville  Sponley.  is  the  chiet  representative  of  the  num- 
bers of  men  who  are  corrupted  by  this  business. 

Through  the  whole  book  there  runs  a  love  story  which, 
although  not  exciting,  serves  to  tide  over  events  and  to  save  the 
book  from  becoming  monotonous.  Certainly  Jack  Dorlin  and 
Dick  Haselridge  are  two  lovers  as  interesting  as  any  one  could 
wish  to  meet. 
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On  the  whole  the  characters  are  strong  and  well  drawn,  and 
the  influence  of  the  book  is  good.  The  few  hours  spent  in  its 
perusal  cannot  fail  to  be  of  advantage  to  all  readers.  [The 
Ma  cm  Ulan  Co.] 

"  The  Gentleman  from  Indiana,"  by  Booth  Tarkington,  is 
the  first  book  by  the  young  author,  and  special  interest  has  been 
taken  in  it  on  this  account. 

The  story  deals  with  a  part  of  this  country  not  written  up 
before  —  the  wide,  barren  plains  of  Indiana.  The  plot  of  the 
story  is  simple  but  interesting  and  well  worked  out.  The  inter- 
est centres  around  a  young  man  from  the  East  who  goes  to  a 
small  town  in  Indiana  to  carry  on  a  newspaper.  He  builds  up 
the  paper  and  uses  it  as  an  instrument  to  correct  the  public 
vices  of  the  district,  especially  to  purge  the  politics.  The  char- 
acter of  the  hero,  John  Harkless,  is  remarkably  well  drawn.  By 
his  nobleness  and  extreme  modesty  he  unconsciously  wins  the 
love  of  all  the  people  of  the  town,  and  by  his  strong  personality 
and  fearlessness  he  becomes  the  political  leader  and  reformer  of 
the  district. 

There  is  a  pretty  love  story  running  through  the  book.  The 
heroine  is  not  less  fascinating  than  the  hero.  There  are  also 
several  characters  among  the  country  people  who  are  amusing 
and  true  to  life. 

The  story  is  written  in  a  pleasing  style  and  the  interest  is 
kept  up  throughout.  The  high  ideals  of  the  principal  characters 
make  it  a  helpful  as  well  as  amusing  book  and  it  is  well  worth 
reading.    ^Doubleday  and  McClu?-e  Co.,  New  Yor&.] 

"  Hidden  Servants,"  by  Frances  Alexander.  Those  who 
have  read  and  enjoyed  "  The  Story  of  Ida  "  and  "  Road  Songs 
of  Tuscany  "  will  find  equal  pleasure  in  perusing  the  pages  of 
Miss  Alexander's  new  book,  "  Hidden  Servants."  The  book  is 
of  special  interest  to  Abbot  girls  since  the  introduction  is 
written  by  Miss  Anna  Fuller,  a  former  member  of  the  school, 
of  whom  it  has  just  cause  to  be  proud. 
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Miss  Alexander  is  the  daughter  of  an  American  artist,  but 
most  of  her  time  has  been  spent  in  Italy.  In  this  book  she 
has  portrayed  the  scenery  of  that  ever  beautiful  country  in  a  way 
which  only  one  who  has  fully  appreciated  its  atmosphere,  is 
capable  of  doing.  In  her  interpretations  of  nature,  Miss  Alex- 
ander has  shown  real  poetic  delicacy. 

"  Hidden  Servants  "  is  a  collection  of  ancient  Italian  legends 
and  traditions  woven  into  charming  verse.  The  legends  in 
themselves  are  very  simple,  such  as  any  child  can  understand  ; 
yet  they  are  full  of  noble  character,  noble  sorrows,  and  noble 
joys  which  appeal  as  strongly  to  the  mature  mind. 

The  opening  poem  gives  the  motive  of  those  which  follow. 
The  story  is  of  an  aged  hermit,  whose  whole  life  has  been  pious 
and  godly.  As  he  advances  in  years,  his  greatest  desire  is  to 
see  a  man 

"  Whose  soul  to  heavenly  grace  had  grown 
To  the  selfsame  measure  as  his  own." 

This  desire  is  granted,  and  much  to  his  surprise  he  finds  that 
he  who  has  a  soul  equal  to  his  own  in  purity,  is  none  other 
than  a  poor  wandering  juggler. 

While  by  no  means  didactic  in  their  nature,  an  air  of  sweet, 
childlike  faith  and  simplicity  pervades  the  legends.  One  cannot 
help  imbibing  from  them  a  desire  for  better  life  and  higher 
living.    [Little,  Brown  &>  Co.] 

"  Eben  Holden,"  by  Irving  Bacheller.  This  is  a  story  of 
life  in  the  wilderness  of  the  St.  Lawrence  valley  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century.  Most  of  the  characters  are  Vermont 
farmers  who  emigrated  westward,  and  in  the  wild  new  country 
cut  down  the  forest  and  built  homes.  Eben  Holden  is  one  of 
these  pioneers,  a  hale  sturdy  old  man,  full  of  quaint  wise  ideas, 
and  with  a  delicious  sense  of  humor  which  crops  out  at  odd 
moments. 

The  hero  of  the  story  is  William  Brower,  a  young  man 
brought  up  on  the  farm  and  going  to  the  city  to  earn  his  living 
as  a  journalist.     He  eventually  succeeds,  and  marries  Hope 
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Brower,  the  daughter  of  the  good  people  by  whom  he  was 
adopted  in  his  childhood.  Hope  is  a  beautiful,  charming,  young 
girl,  very  earnest  and  sincere,  and  deeply  in  love  with  the  hero, 
although  they  have  several  misunderstandings  and  at  one  time 
it  seems  as  though  things  would  never  be  cleared  up. 

It  is  a  sweet,  wholesome  story,  told  in  a  simple  and  direct  way. 
Although  "Uncle  Eb "  is  not  involved  in  the  plot,  he  gives 
color  and  interest  to  the  book,  and  it  is  really  he  who  brings  the 
lovers  together  in  the  end.        [Lothrop  Publishing  Company?^ 

"  The  Cardinal's  Snuff  Box,"  by  Henry  Harland,  is  a  simple 
romance.  The  book  tells  of  the  summer  experiences  of  a 
young  Englishman  who  keeps  bachelor's  hall  in  a  charming  villa 
in  Northern  Italy.  Here  by  a  chance  meeting  he  discovers 
that  the  owner  of  the  villa,  an  Italian  Duchessa,  is  none  other 
than  the  woman  whom  for  many  years  he  had  worshipped  at  a 
distance,  and  who  had  inspired  his  first  novel.  He  had  never 
spoken  to  her  until  that  spring  day  in  Italy  when  the  book  opens. 

The  unique  character  of  the  book  is  the  lovable  old  cardinal, 
the  Duchessa's  uncle,  whose  snuff  box  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  plot.  His  geniality  and  sense  of  humor  upset  all  one's  tra- 
ditional ideas  of  a  Roman  cardinal.  One  is  constantly  amused 
by  the  clever  observations  of  Peter,  the  literary  Englishman. 
The  character  of  the  Italian  servant  Marietta  is  cleverly  drawn  : 
the  simplicity  and  naivety  of  the  faithful  old  peasant  woman  are 
charmingly  shown  in  her  conversations  with  Peter. 

The  chief  charm  of  the  book  is  the  delightful  way  in  which 
the  author  has  described  Italian  scenery,  especially  the  beau- 
tiful garden  of  Villa  Floriano  with  the  little  swift  river  flowing 
through  it. 

It  may  be  taken  as  a  very  good  sign  that  a  book  which  has 
no  plot  interest,  which  cannot  be  considered  a  character  sketch 
nor  a  mere  love  story,  but  whose  interest  rests  in  the  graceful 
style  and  poetic  bits  of  description  of  Italian  life  and  scenery, 
should  be  so  popular  at  the  present  time.  \John  Lane,  New 
York.] 


i£  tutorials* 


That  most  of  us  are  never  quite  satisfied  with  what  we  have  is 
very  universally  admitted.  However,  this  remark  is  not  in- 
tended to  convey  the- idea  that  we  are  all  discontented;  far  from 
that.  Many  of  us  appreciate  what  we  do  possess  and  make  the 
most  of  everything,  but  at  the  same  time  we  see  what  other 
people  have  and  realize  what  great  benefits  we  might  derive 
from  the  same  things.  We  should  be  doing  wrong  to  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  things  and  surroundings  just  as  they  are. 
Times  are  progressive  and  we  must  move  on  with  them. 

Athletic  needs  present  themselves  to  us  very  forcibly.  The 
gymnasium  work  is  necessarily  limited  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
a  building  suitable  for  all  the  advanced  methods.  A  good  gym- 
nasium is  really  a  necessity  in  a  school  like  Abbot  Academy  now 
that  physical  culture  is  being  so  thoroughly  introduced.  A  fine 
building,  well  equipped,  will  awaken  any  girl's  interest  and  will 
induce  her  to  take  up  with  energy  what  previously  seemed  an 
irksome  bore. 

Since  Golf  has  become  such  an  all  absorbing  game,  good  links 
would  be  hailed  with  shouts  of  delight.  The  present  links,  al- 
though inadequate,  have  proved  a  very  welcome  and  popular 
benefit  to  the  students.  As  the  gymnasium  work  comes  only 
during  the  winter  term,  Golf  would  do  much  for  the  girls  dur- 
ing the  fall  and  spring,  as  it  may  be  played  the  greater  part  of 
the  year. 

The  interest  in  tennis  is  certainly  increasing,  for  we  have 
heard  many  demands  for  another  court,  although  not  at  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  base-ball  field.  This  ardor  should  not  be  dampened, 
for  the  physical  benefits  of  tennis  are  shared  equally  with  those 
of  basket  ball. 

The  school  has  to  thank  Miss  Means  for  the  croquet  ground 
that  was  laid  out  this  fall.  We  have  noticed  many  en- 
thusiastic croquet  parties  and  believe  that  this  addition  to  the 
amusement  department  is  worthy  of  much  gratitude. 
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There  are  a  good  many  tales  told  about  the  limited  horizon 
of  the  boarding  school  girl  and  although  the  object  of  attack 
may  laugh  goodnaturedly,  there  is  always  a  little  uneasiness  or 
sense  of  embarrassment  left  when  she  admits  to  herself  that  her 
thoughts  linger  most  lovingly  about  the  topics  of  spreads, 
callers  and  clothes. 

To  be  sure  she  is  always  well  informed  in  her  present  line  of 
studies  and  has  them  for  topics  of  conversation.  But  Miss  B, 
for  instance,  studies  geometry  which  does  not  seem  productive 
in  a  social  line  ;  she  also  studies  French.  But  if  her  topics  of 
conversation  are  limited  in  English  what  are  they  in  French  ! 

The  accusation  of  ignorance  of  current  events  rankles  espec" 
ially  in  the  heart  of  an  Abbot  girl  because  she  knows  that  every 
opportunity  is  given  her  to  keep  posted. 

The  day  is  passed  for  the  girl  who  can  only  sweep,  spin  and 
cook.  The  modern  girl  must  understand  politics,  the  tariff,  and 
questions  of  international  importance.  She  must  read  the 
newspaper.  Even  the  bookworm  is  thrust  aside  for  the  girl  who 
can  talk  current  events  intelligently. 

The  formation  in  the  school  of  a  club  which  is  to  consider  the 
leading  questions  of  the  day  is  a  happy  thought  and  will  fill  a 
long  felt  want. 

A  debating  club  in  Abbot  should  meet  with  hearty  encourage- 
ment from  the  students.  It  has  often  been  asserted  that  women 
have  not  the  ability  to  reason  logically  and  to  discuss  questions 
of  importance.  Now  we  have  a  chance  to  prove  that  we  are 
interested  in  questions  of  the  day  and  can  debate  upon  them 
clearly  and  intelligently.  Our  recent  experience  in  conducting 
a  political  rally  has  shown  that  there  are  many  girls  among  us 
who  have  very  decided  opinions  concerning  public  affairs,  and 
are  able  to  defend  them  with  logical  arguments. 
An  important  benefit  of  a  debating  club  is  the  knowledge  of 
Parliamentary  law  which  we  shall  acquire.  This  acquirement  we 
are  inclined  to  slight  as  unnecessary,  but  without  it  we  should 
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not  know  how  to  conduct  our  class  meetings  properly,  to  pre- 
serve order,  and  to  give  each  member  the  freedom  of  debate. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  day  scholars  are  taking  an 
active  interest  in  the  formation  of  the  club  and  are  eager  to 
make  it  successful.  If  the  whole  school  unites  to  support  this 
society,  it  must  prove  a  source  of  entertainment  and  profit  to  all 
its  members. 

The  need  has  long  been  felt  of  some  association  to  draw 
the  girls  together.  It  would  certainly  be  of  great  value  to  the 
school  to  form  a  dramatic  club.  We  all  acknowledge  the  im- 
portance of  the  social  side  of  a  girl's  life  here  and  this  would 
surely  be  advanced  by  such  a  club.  Of  course  something  is 
wanted  that  will  interest  all  the  school.  If  there  is  any  girl  in 
Abbot  who  is  not  interested  in  dramatics  in  some  form  or  shape, 
we  do  not  know  her,  but  would  be  glad  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  advise  her  to  cultivate  her  taste,  and  try  to  be  like  the  rest  of 
her  friends  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  great  success  of  the  play  given  by  the  College  Seniors  a 
few  weeks  ago  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  there  is  no  lack  of 
dramatic  talent  in  the  school.  Remarkable  ability  was  shown 
considering  that  the  choice  of  actors  was  from  among  so  few 
girls,  and  they  labored  under  difficulties  too,  as  each  one  had 
both  to  compose  and  learn  her  part  within  a  week.  Shortly 
afterwards,  four  of  the  undergraduates  gave  for  the  seniors,  the 
play  of  "  Rubber  Boots"  and  here  also  good  dramatic  ability 
was  shown. 

In  order  to  make  a  dramatic  club  succeed,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  every  one  in  the  school  to  belong  to  it,  and  to 
take  an  active  part.  The  only  way  of  discovering  a  girl's  dra- 
matic talent  is  by  seeing  her  act.  Sometimes  a  girl  in  whom 
one  would  not  guess  any  histrionic  ability  proves  to  be  the  star 
of  a  performance. 

The  literary  value  of  a  dramatic  club  is  obvious.  It  would 
make  the  girls  familiar  with  a  number  of  plays  in  the  pleasant- 
est  possible  way. 
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The  great  advantages  which  would  come  from  the  girls  meet- 
ing together  in  a  club  of  this  sort  hardly  need  be  stated.  It 
would  help  to  bring  forward  those  who  are  inclined  to  be  shy, 
for  no  matter  how  retiring  a  girl  may  be,  she  cannot  help  be- 
coming well  acquainted  with  the  girls  who  act  in  the  same  play 
with  her.  The  girls  would  certainly  have  a  good  time  in  a 
dramatic  club,  for  there  are  not  many  pleasanter  ways  of  pass- 
ing a  few  hours,  than  by  watching  or  taking  part  in  amateur 
theatricals. 

Miss  Bancroft,  now  Mrs.  William  J.  Long,  and  Miss  Terrill, 
whose  greeting  we  missed  in  September,  have  entered  into  new 
work  and  new  activities.  The  former  is,  we  suppose,  practicing 
domestic  science  together  with  her  other  duties  as  a  minister's 
wife,  and  the  latter  is  studying  Domestic  Science,  in  Boston, 
with  the  intention  of  helping  towards  the  making  of  happy  and 
healthful  homes  by  and  by. 

Both  report  themselves  happy  in  their  new  spheres,  so  while 
we  miss  them,  we  must  not  selfishly  regret  them. 

Miss  Ellen  I.  Tryon  and  Miss  Melita  Knowles,  our  new  teachers, 
are  both  graduates  of  Radcliffe,  and  bring  to  us  the  results  of 
the  thorough  and  inspiring  training  of  that  college  with  the 
added  value  of  previous  experience  in  teaching.  Although  we 
do  not  forget  those  whose  work  they  have  taken  up,  we  do  ac- 
knowledge that  they  have  already  become  a  real  element  in  our 
school  life. 

While  we  are  speaking  of  teachers,  it  seems  most  natural  to 
think  of  Mrs.  Downs,  who  has  so  often,  in  times  past,  substi- 
tuted in  History,  Literature  and  Art,  and  who  has  so  often  sup- 
plemented work  in  these  branches  with  her  graphic  and  enthusi- 
astic lectures.  In  fact,  almost  the  last  thing  Mrs.  Downs  did 
before  her  serious  illness  last  June,  was  to  respond,  heartily  as 
ever,  to  our  plea  that  she  would  come  to  tell  us  about  Concord. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  she  is,  though  slowly,  yet  surely, 
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gaining  strength,  and  we  hope  that  she  will  soon  be  able  to  take 
an  active  part  among  us  once  more. 

For  several  years  there  has  been  manifest  a  growing  interest 
in  the  illustrations  of  our  current  magazines.  Most  people  feel 
that  good  pictures  afford  pleasure  by  way  of  variety  and  lend  a 
deeper  interest  to  the  literary  contents. 

In  this  number  of  the  Courant  an  innovation  has  been  made 
by  introducing  illustrations  among  the  reading  matter.  We  are 
glad  to  find  in  Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Bacon  one  who  has  proved 
herself  capable  of  rendering  this  valuable  service.  We  feel  that 
this  is  an  advance  step  in  the  progress  of  the  Courant,  for 
which  we  wish  to  extend  to  Miss  Bacon  our  most  hearty  thanks. 


Scbool  3ournaL 


The  Commencement  Exercises  of  the  seventy-first  Anniversary  of 
Abbot  Academy  began  Saturday  evening,  June  16,  with  the  thirty- 
third  Draper  Recital. 

PROGRAMME. 

Piano — Serenade,  Lacombe 

MISS  REDFORD  AND  MISS  CRAWFORD. 

1.  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,   .       .       Frances  Hodgson  Burnett 

grace  greenleaf,  Jacksonville,  Illinois. 

2.  A  One- Sin  Man,  —  .    Frank  R.  Stockton 

bernice  h.  marvelle,  Derby,  Connecticut. 

3.  Hugh  Wynne's  Adventure  as  a  Spy,  .       .    S.  Weir  Mitchell 

MARY  ETHEL  BANCROFT,  Alldover. 

4.  Guenn,  Blanche  Willis  Howard 

Katharine  clark,  M iddletown,  New  York. 

5.  Aunt  Caroline's  Present,  .       .       .     Edward  Everett  Hale 

evelyn  carter,  West  Newton. 

6.  Parker  Adderson,  Philosopher  and  Spy,     .    Ambrose  Birce 

beulah  field,  Arlington. 

7.  His  Majesty  the  King,        ....     Rudyard  Kipling 

MABEL  STEELE  TUBMAN,  Wellfket. 

8.  Sonny's  Christenin',     ....     Ruth  McEnery  Stuart 

mercer  mason,  Washington,  D.  C. 

9.  The  Rival  Singer,  

MARGARET  APPLETON  REED,  Andover. 

The  baccalaureate  sermon  was  preached  at  the  chapel  of  the  The- 
ological Seminary,  Sunday,  June  17,  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Merriman, 
D.D.,  of  Worcester.  Dr.  Merriman  spoke  from  the  text:  "Finally, 
brethren,  whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest, 
whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever 
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things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report ;  if  there  be  any 
virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things." — [Philippians 
IV:  8.] 

On  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  June  18,  the  graduating  class  gave  a 
reception  on  Davis  Green ;  and  in  the  evening,  the  school  and  its 
guests,  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  the  niusicale  given  by  the  pupils 
of  Mr:  Downs,  assisted  by  the  Fidelio  Society  and  Miss  Bacon. 


PROGRAMME — PART  FIRST. 

Chorus,   .       .  .     .  Bendall 

THE  FIDELIO  SOCIETY. 

Piano — Aubade  Printaniere,  Lacombe 

MISSES  REDFORD  AND  CRAWFORD. 

Part  Songs — a.  "  O,  wert  thou  in  the  cauld  blast,"      .  Mendelssohn 
b.  "  I  would  that  my  love,"     .       .       .  Mendelssohn 

MISSES  NOONE,  BACON,  HERRICK,  CAMERON, 
MARSH  AND  JOYCE. 

Piano— Fruhlingsnahen  Valses,  Emil  Sauer 

MISS  HERRICK. 

Song — The  First  Song,  Gnmbert 

MISS  NOONE. 

Piano — Sclavonic  Dances,  Dvorak 

MISSES  HERRICK  AND  CARTER. 


PROGRAMME— PART  SECOND. 

CANTATA. 
The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Words  by  Tennyson.  Music  by  Bendall. 

soloists  : 
misses  bacon,  noone  and  joyce. 

The  tree  exercises  were  held  Tuesday  morning  at  10  o'clock. 
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The  class  exercises  were  held  at  the  chapel  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Tuesday  morning,  June  19,  at  u  o'clock. 

programme. 

Voluntary  and  March  

Benedicite — For  Two  Choirs  

Ithe  fidelio  society  and  school. 


Invocation, 
Sanctus, 


REV.  SAMUEL  B.  STEWART,  of  Lynn. 


S.  M.  Downs 


CHOIR  AND  SCHOOL. 


Address, 


REV.  DR.  E.  WINCHESTER  DONALD,  of  Boston. 


Presentation  of  Diplomas,  

MARCUS  MORTON,  Esq. 

Parting  Hymn,  ;       .       .   S.  M.  Downs 

Prayer  and  Benediction,  

dr.  c.  f.  p.  bancroft. 

The  Alumnae  meeting  was  held  at  Abbot  Hall  at  2  p.  m. 


Winona  Keith  Algie, 
Emma  Frances  Bixby, 
Alice  Eloise  Bradley, 
Mary  Tyler  Carleton,  . 
Grace  Carter  Chapman,  . 
Grace  Frances  Fleek,  . 
Caroline  Van  Note  Gowdy, 
Constance  Reed  Gutterson, 
Lucy  Atta  Hamilton, 
Carrie  Starr  Harmon,  . 
Edith  Bryant  Johnston,  . 
Gertrude  May  Lawrence, 


Graduating  Class. 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 
Francestown,  N.  H. 
Holyoke. 
Lawrence. 
Portland,  Me. 
Newark,  O. 
Toms  River,  N.  J. 
Winchester. 


Quincy,  111. 
Portland,  Me. 
Manchester,  N.  H. 
Newport,  Vt. 
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Mary  Ida  Morgan,  . 
Charlotte  Keith  Shipman, 
Christine  Winifred  Todd, 
Edith  Hilton  Valpey,  . 
Alice  Mary  Wood,  . 
Mary  Catherine  Wuichet, 


Washington,  D.  C. 
Montpelier,  Vt. 
St.  Stephen,  N.  B. 
Andover. 
Bradford. 
Dayton,  O. 


Mr.  Marlborough  Churchill,  Marshal. 

fyali  (Exercises. 

Our  Saturday  afternoon  hall  exercises  this  year  have  been  un- 
usually interesting. 

The  first  Saturday  of  this  school  year,  September  1 5,  Miss  Means 
addressed  the  school. 

On  September  22,  Miss  Carter  recited  "  Aunt  Caroline's  Present,"  by 
Edward  Everett  Hale;  and  Miss  Gay  and  Miss  Bacon  gave  a  piano 
duet. 

The  following  week,  September  29,  Miss  Merrill  gave  a  short 
account  of  the  history  of  the  school.  Miss  Noone  sang  two  songs  to 
Miss  Kidder's  accompaniment,  and  Miss  Smyth  gave  a  violin  solo. 

On  October  6,  Miss  Elizabeth  Bacon  gave  a  report  of  Hawthorne's 
life  in  Salem  and  Miss  Delight  Hall  read  some  extracts  from  articles 
on  Salem.  Miss  Carter,  Miss  Benett,  Miss  Eraser  and  Miss  Marvelle 
spoke  about  various  things  which  interested  them  on  a  trip  to 
Salem  on  the  third  of  October.    Miss  Kidder  gave  a  piano  selection. 

October  13,  Miss  Abbott  of  Andover  told  us  about  a  recent  trip  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Miss  Wiltse  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  spoke  to  us  on  October  20, 
about  her  work  among  the  poor  in  Boston  and  Roxbury.  Miss  Means 
spoke  a  few  words  to  the  school  before  its  dismissal. 

October  27,  Miss  Means  spoke  to  the  school  on  "  Manners,"  and 
Miss  Cameron  sang  a  lullaby. 

November  3,  Republican  Rally.  Miss  Farrell  was  elected  chairman 
and  Miss  Lindenberg,  secretary.  Miss  Merrill  explained  the  system  of 
the  Australian  ballot,  and  Miss  Farrell  made  the  opening  speech  ;  stating 
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the  platforms  of  both  parties  and  the  crisis  in  which  the  country  stood. 
Much  enthusiasm  was  shown  and  many  of  the  girls  made  speeches.  In 
each  seat  were  registration  blanks  which  the  girls  rilled  out.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Bacon,  assisted  by  the  school,  sang  "  The  Star  Spangled 
Banner."  When  the  speeches  were  finished,  the  school,  led  by  Miss 
Farrell  and  Miss  Lindenberg,  and  bearing  flags,  marched  about  the 
hall  singing  and  cheering. 

On  Saturday,  November  17,  Miss  Means  addressed  the  school,  and 
Miss  Patterson  gave  a  lecture  on  the  Catacombs  in  Rome.  Our 
new  stereopticon  was  used  for  the  first  time.  The  pictures  were  very 
clear  and  it  was  a  great  success. 

(Entertainments  anb  (Excursions. 

Early  in  October,  the  Seniors  had  their  first  class  gathering  in  the 
Senior's  parlor,  all  the  Seniors,  including  the  day  scholars,  being 
present.  The  evening  passed  pleasantly  owing  to  harrowing  ghost 
stories;  the  presence  of  Miss  Means  and  Dr.  Root  added  to  the 
pleasure  and  was  appreciated  by  everyone.  After  all  the  rest  of  the 
school  was  safely  in  bed,  the  Seniors  serenaded  their  sleepy  friends. 

In  October,  Miss  Merrill,  Miss  Mason  and  Miss  Bacon  gave  a  re- 
ception to  the  second  corridor  in  Miss  Merrill's  room.  The  evening 
was  pleasantly  spent.  The  girls  took  turns  telling  stories  and  guessing 
riddles.  Miss  Noone  and  Miss  Merrill  sang  a  duet,  "  Oh,  wert  thou  in 
the  cauld  blast."  The  refreshments  were  apples  and  boiled  chest- 
nuts. The  girls  had  a  delightful  time  and  thought  it  was  the  best  cor- 
ridor-meeting that  could  be  imagined. 

The  College  Seniors  gave  a  very  clever  play  this  term.    The  girls 
wrote  their  own  parts,  following  the  plot  of  "  Because  She  Loved  Him 
So."    The  play  was  extremely  amusing  and  well  acted  and  it  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  entertainments  of  the  term. 
The  cast  was  as  follows  : — 

Oliver  West,  Miss  Rockwell. 

John  Weatherly,  Miss  Buck. 

James,  Mrs.  West's  butler,  .       .       .       Miss  Pope. 

Gertrude  West,  Miss  Emerson. 

Mrs.  John  Weatherby,         .       .       .       Miss  Lee. 

Susan,  Mrs.  West's  maid,     .       .       .       Miss  Herrick. 

Margaret,  Mrs.  Weatherby's  maid,      .       Miss  Taylor. 
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The  College  Senior  class  of  1901  started  out  with  every  prospect  of 
a  pleasant  year  together.  In  the  latter  part  of  September,  they  cele- 
brated their  organization  by  a  class  gathering  and  spent  a  very  pleas- 
ant evening,  closing  with  ghost  stories. 

October  2,  the  College  Senior  class  was  entertained  at  the  home  of 
the  Misses  French  in  honor  of  their  birthday,  and  spent  a  very  de- 
lightful afternoon. 

In  October,  Miss  Kelsey  and  Miss  Mason  took  a  party  of  about 
twenty  girls  to  see  the  places  of  interest  in  Salem.  They  visited  the 
Roger  Williams'  house,  the  Essex  Institute,  Hawthorne's  birthplace, 
the  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  the  Peabody  Mansion,  the  Court 
House  and  the  First  Church  of  Salem. 

On  October  31,  Hallowe'en,  a  very  pleasant  entertainment  was  pro- 
vided for  the  girls  in  the  dining-room.  Everybody  was  asked  to  Come 
dressed  backwards,  and  the  ridiculous  figures  which  presented  them- 
selves made  a  great  deal  of  fun.  There  were  potato  and  obstacle 
races  which  were  very  exciting.  In  two  corners  of  the  room  there 
were  booths  where  the  girls  had  their  fortunes  told.  A  procession 
of  girls  with  jack-o'lanterns  marched  around  the  hall  in  the  dim  light 
and  made  a  very  weird  effect. 

The  Seniors  gave  their  annual  reception  to  the  school  on  the  sixth  of 
November.  Miss  Means  and  Miss  Carter  received  in  the  Senior's  par- 
lor. The  guests  then  went  to  Abbot  Hall  where  five  of  the  under- 
graduates gave  a  very  entertaining  play,  "  Rubber  Boots,"  with  the 
following  cast: — 

Pauline,  .     (  Sisters  who  have  >     .    Miss  Belle  P.  Johnston. 
Lou,       .     <     more  or  less     >     .    Miss  Sadie  P.  Cameron. 
Sophie,   .     (        to  say         )     .    Miss  Bernice  Marvelle. 
A  Tramp,        .....    Miss  Elizabeth  Bacon. 
(For  whom  and  by  whom  there  is  nothing  to  be  said.) 
After  the  play  there  was  dancing  in  the  dining-room,  which  had  been 
attractively  decorated  for  the  occasion. 

Miss  Bennett  gave  a  "  Marshmallow  Toast "  in  her  room  for  the 
Senior-Middle  Class  shortly  after  it  was  organized  this  fall.  It  proved 
to  be  a  most  delightful  way  to  bring  the  girls  together  for  the  first  time 
as  a  class. 
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In  November,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  entertained  the  girls  with  charades, 
which  were  greatly  enjoyed  and  caused  much  merriment.  Miss  Belle 
Johnston  was  particularly  clever  in  acting  out  the  word  "Dramatic," 
and  the  word  "  Longfellow  "  puzzled  nearly  every  one.  All  the  girls 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  evening  and  pronounced  the  charades  a 
great  success. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  Nov.  20th,  the  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  Senior  class  entertained  the  Seniors  of  Draper  Hall  in  a  very  de- 
lightful manner,  proving  themselves  excellent  hostesses. 

The  girls  were  invited  by  Phillips  Academy  to  attend  their  annual 
fall  track  meet,  Tuesday,  Oct.  23. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  girls  went  to  the  football  game  between  the 
Andover  and  the  Yale  Freshman  teams.  It  was  a  very  interesting  and 
well  played  game. 

The  Phillips-Exeter  football  game  was  played  Nov.  10.  It  was  an 
exciting  game  and  Exeter  won  for  the  first  time  in  several  years.  The 
score  was  10-0. 

Religious  Hotes. 

At  our  first  Saturday  evening  prayer  meeting,  September  5,  Miss 
Means  gave  the  girls  a  talk  on  "  Service." 

On  September  22,  Miss  Means  spoke  to  us  about  "  Power." 

Professor  Moore  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  spoke  to  us  on  Sept- 
ember 29,  about  our  opportunities,  taking  for  his  text  the  eighth  verse 
of  the  third  chapter  of  Revelations. 

On  Saturday,  October  6,  Professor  Taylor  spoke  to  the  school  on  the 
subject  of  "  Travel,"  drawing  illustrations  from  his  recent  experiences 
abroad. 

October  13,  Miss  Means  spoke  to  the  school  on  the  subject  "Spirit 
of  Worship." 

Mrs.  Daniel  Merriman  talked  to  us  on  Saturday  evening,  October 
20,  on  "  Prayer." 

On  October  27,  Mr.  Palmer,  pastor  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  spoke 
to  us  about  the  truly  Christian  way  of  looking  at  death. 
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The  Rev.  Mr.  Wolcott,  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  of 
Lawrence,  addressed  the  school  on  October  27,  on  the  correct  standard 
of  judgement. 

On  Saturday  evening,  November  3,  Mr.  Shipman  delivered  a  lecture 
preparatory  to  the  communion  service,  which  was  held  the  following 
Sunday. 

Dr.  Pauline  Root  spoke  to  the  school  about  her  experiences  as  a 
missionary  in  India,  November  10. 

The  meeting  November  17,  was  under  the  direction  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association. 

November  24,  Miss  Means  spoke  to  us  about  the  spiritual  outlook 
of  the  dawning  century. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  holds  regular  meetings 
on  Sunday  evenings.  Most  of  them  are  open  meetings  and  are  led  by 
the  members  of  the  Association.  We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing both  Dr.  Root  and  Miss  Wiltse,  of  Boston.  Meetings  were  also 
held  during  the  World's  Week  of  Prayer,  beginning  November  n. 

The  officers  of  this  year  are — 


President, 

Vice-President, 

Recording-Secretary, 

Corresponding-Secretary, 

Treasurer, 


Reba  K.  Baxter. 
Isabel  St.  C.  Herrick. 
Bernice  H.  Marvelle. 
Katharine  Clark. 
Mabel  K.  Bennett. 


Miss  Merrill  represented  Abbot  Academy  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Association ;  Miss  Elizabeth  Bacon, 
Miss  Bennett,  Miss  Hall  and  Miss  Pope  went  to  the  Junior  Auxiliary 
meeting  of  the  Woman's  Board,  and  Miss  Baxter  and  Miss  Ethel 
Fraser  were  delegates  to  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  convention  at  Waltham. 


3tems  of  (general  interest. 

Miss  Means  was  one  of  the  specially  invited  guests  at  the  celebration 
of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Smith  College.  She 
took  advantage  of  her  nearness  to  Mt.  Holyoke  to  visit  that  college 
also. 
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We  have  used  our  new  lantern  twice  this  year,  once  in  illustrating  a 
talk  on  the  Catacombs,  given  by  Miss  Patterson,  and  the  second  time 
to  make  an  Astronomy  lesson  more  vivid  and  clear.  About  one 
hundred  new  slides  have  been  ordered  for  illustrating  the  work  in  the 
Fine  Arts  department,  which  begins  in  the  second  semester. 

Contrary  to  our  usual  custom,  we  are  to  have  no  piano  recital  be- 
fore Christmas  this  yr ar,  but  Prof.  Downs  has  arranged  for  a  series  of 
three  musicales  which  seem  most  attractive,  maintaining  the  high 
standard,  both  for  enjoyment  and  for  instruction,  which  we  expect  from 
the  Abbot  Academy  Recitals.  Mr.  Paul  Ebhart  is  to  come  again. 
Miss  Julia  Geyer  will  be  the  soloist  at  another  recital,  and  for  the 
third,  we  are  looking  forward  with  pleasure  to  a  string  quartet  from 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Mrs.  Harlow  and  Miss  Merrill  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  Mrs. 
Lucretia  Kendall  Clarke  in  Boston,  last  August.  Mrs.  Clarke  taught 
German  and  Latin  here  in  '78  and  '79,  leaving  us  to  become  the  wife  of 
an  English  teacher.  Mrs.  Clarke's  visit  home  was  but  for  the  summer 
months.  Could  she  have  come  back  to  school,  what  changes  she 
would  have  noticed  ! 

Miss  Agnes  Park  has  presented  to  the  school  Prof.  Park's  collection 
of  curiosities  from  the  East;  mementoes  of  his  travels  in  Palestine, 
Greece  and  Italy. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Indian  Ridge  Association,  Mrs.  Churchill 
was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  ranks  of  the  original  members 
made  by  the  death  of  Prof.  Churchill,  and  Miss  Kelsey  was  elected  to 
succeed  Miss  McKeen. 

(Dbituaries. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

Among  those  whose  earthly  life  has  ended  during  the  year  1900,  is 
Ruth  Elizabeth  Bowman  Green,  leaving  a  void  in  the  hearts  of  the 
large  circle  of  friends  who  loved  and  appreciated  her,  that  can  never 
be  filled. 

Born  in  Bath,  Maine,  in  1820,  of  parents  whose  natural  inheritance 
was  refinement  and  sterling  worth,  she  early  learned  the  lessons  of 
courtesy,  hospitality  and  large-mindedness  that  always  guided  her. 
The  descent  from  the  Massachusetts  families  of  the  Stockbridges  of 
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Hanover  and  the  Bowmans  of  Watertown,  carried  with  it  the  stamp  of  a 
lofty  moral  and  intellectual  tone,  and  love  of  "the  things  that  make  for 
righteousness."  We  learn  from  old  New  England  records  that  twelve 
Bowmans  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  fifty  years,  four  being  the 
largest  number  from  any  other  family  during  the  same  time.  The  oldest 
house  now  standing  in  Lexington,  built  in  1649,  ^s  tne  Bowman  home- 
stead, and  one  of  the  ancestors  was  an  original  member  of  the  Order 
of  the  Cincinnati. 

During  the  school  year  of  1 836-1837,  Mrs.  Green  was  a  happy  mem- 
ber of  Abbot  Academy,  Andover.  Always  eager  for  improvement,  and 
responsive  to  all  that  was  fine  and  high,  her  quick  mind  found  a  con- 
genial atmosphere,  and  she  looked  back  on  the  time  spent  there  as  one 
of  her  most  delightful  memories.  Her  interest  never  flagged,  and  she 
gladly  served  on  one  of  the  most  important  committees  in  arranging 
for  the  semi-centenial  in  1879,  rejoicing  in  its  dignified  record. 

In  1840,  before  she  had  reached  her  twentieth  year,  she  married 
Lieut.  Joseph  Foster  Green,  a  young  naval  officer  of  sure  integrity,  and 
already  giving  promise  in  his  profession.  After  a  long  life  of  useful 
service,  and  having  attained  the  rank  of  rear  admiral,  he  died  in  1897, 
at  the  home  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  where  he  had  passed  the  years  after 
retirement  from  active  duty.  He  left  two  daughters,  Mrs  Robert  W. 
Lord  of  Boston,  and  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Whitney  of  Brookline.  Two  sons 
died  many  years  ago. 

To  a  natural  sunniness  of  disposition,  was  added  in  Mrs.  Green  the 
crowning  grace  of  rare  unselfishness,  and  in  many  keen  trials,  no  one 
heard  a  murmur  of  rebellion.  Through  all  the  deeds  of  her  long  life 
shone  the  golden  thread  of  daily,  homely  kindliness,  on  which  they 
were  strung.  To  all  who  came  to  her,  she  was  a  ready  helper,  giving 
aid,  wise  counsel  and  earnest  sympathy. 

A  hand  that  showered  blessings,  a  mind  that  no  more  remembered 
them,  when  given,  than  the  sower  remembers  the  grain  he  has  cast 
into  the  furrow;  a  brain  alive  to  all  the  good  in  the  world's  onward 
march,  and  a  loving  spirit  guided  and  strengthened  by  trust  and  faith 
in  God,  she  has  passed  away,  leaving  us  a  treasury  of  tender  memories. 

These  words  give  only  the  barest  outlines  of  her  life  and  her  good- 
ness. Only  personal  knowledge  can  fill  out  the  picture  as  sister, 
wife,  mother  and  friend,  or  convey  an  idea  of  the  place  she  held  among 
those  who  loved  her. 
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God  took  her  gently  home,  and  she  now  "beholds  the  King  in  His 
beauty,  in  that  land  that  is  very  far  off,"  and  hears  the  voice  of  Christ 
saying,  "  Come  apart  and  rest  awhile."  m.  e.  h. 

On  our  return  to  school  in  September,  we  were  shocked  and  sad- 
dened to  hear  that  Mary  Park  had  died  during  the  summer  vacation. 
Delicate  as  she  was,  we  thought  she  was  growing  stronger  here  at 
school.  It  is  pleasant  for  us  to  remember  that  she  enjoyed  her  brief 
school-life  here,  and  that  we  enjoyed  her,  but  we  can  not  bear  to  think 
of  the  lonely  hearts  in  her  home  that  must  ever  miss  her  bright 
presence. 


alumnae  IRotes. 

Miss  Watson's  friends,  and  especially  the  teachers  and  girls  who  were 
in  school  when  she  was  Principal,  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  she  spent  a 
delightful  summer  in  Capri,  and  that  she  is  planning  to  be  in  Rome 
this  winter. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  learn  that  some-liberal  donor,  whose  name  is 
withheld,  is  showing  a  timely  appreciation  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Storrs 
Mead's  services  to  Mt.  Holyoke  by  contributing  the  generous  sum  of 
$50,000,  to  be  spent  in  the  erection  of  a  new  building  to  be  called 
"  Mead  Hall." 

The  choice  of  Mrs.  J.  W.  Churchill  as  Prof.  Churchill's  successor  on 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Abbot  Academy,  seems  not  only  a  prompt  re- 
cognition of  her  own  worth,  but  a  fitting  tribute  to  him  whose  loss  we 
still  mourn. 

The  Abbot  Academy  Club  of  Boston,  held  its  first  meeting  of  the 
year  at  the  Vendome,  Saturday,  Nov.  3.  Mrs.  Francis  Hornbrooke 
read  an  interesting  paper  on  "  Birds." 

The  Abbot  Academy  Club  of  New  York,  has  asked  for  a  letter  or 
letters  from  present  members  of  the  school  to  be  read  at  its  first  meet- 
ing of  the  year.  This  strikes  us  as  a  most  natural  and  simple  means  of 
linking  past  and  present. 

On  Wednesday,  September  26,  five  ladies  came  to  Andover  by 
trolley.  It  was  their  first  visit  to  Andover  and  they  were  of  couse  in- 
terested to  see  Abbot  Academy.  One,  Miss  Juliette  C.  Cobb,  who 
taught  for  some  years  in  Claverack,  N.  Y.,  painted  the  large  picture  in 
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the  sitting-room,  loaned  to  the  school  by  the  late  Dr.  Tucker,  grand- 
father of  Anna  Tucker  Nettleton,  f  '93. 

Ashley  Whipple  writes  enthusiastically  of  her  first  year  at  Mt. 
Holyoke,  and  begins  her  Sophomore  year  there  with  the  pleasantest 
anticipations. 

Miss  Kelsey  and  Miss  Mason  enjoyed  a  visit  to  Wellesley  on  the 
occasion  of  the  opening  and  dedication  of  the  Whitin  Observatory, 
and  they  brought  back  good  reports  of  our  Andover  girls  there. 

"Penelope's  Irish  Experiences,"  seem  to  be  worthy  of  her  previous 
experiences  and  of  her  creator,  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  whom  we  are 
glad  to  hail  as  one  of  our  more  widely  known  Alumnae. 

During  Miss  Merrill's  visit  in  Dresden,  last  spring,  she  enjoyed  very 
much  seeing  Miss  Charlotte  Strickland,  and  also  the  school  in 
which  Miss  Strickland  is  teaching  so  successfully.  Her  address  is 
No.  2  Kohlschiitter  Strasse,  and  the  school  seems  so  homelike,  pleas- 
ant and  thorough,  that  it  can  be  cheerfully  recommended  to  girls  who 
wish  to  study  abroad. 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  developments  in  recent  American  liter- 
ature is  the  growth  of  that  class  of  writings  which  belong  to  'nature 
lore.'  The  children  of  the  present  generation  may  well  be  accounted 
fortunate,  for  those  of  older  generations  did  not  have  it ;  and  that  such 
books  should  be  in  every  boy's  and  girl's  library  hardly  needs  argu- 
ment. Two  capital  additions  to  this  branch  of  literature  are  '  Squirrels 
and  other  Fur  Bearers,'  by  John  Burroughs,  and  '  The  Woodpeckers,' 
by  Mrs.  Fannie  Hardy  Eckstorm.  Each  volume  is  a  collection  of  life 
histories  of  the  several  members  of  well-defined  natural  history  groups, 
written  with  scientific  accuracy,  but  in  a  way  to  interest  and  instruct 
young  people." 

The  above  clipping  from  the  Boston  Transcript  of  Oct.  22,  1900,  is 
interesting  to  those  who  knew  Fannie  Hardy  (Mrs.  Eckstorm)  in  Ab- 
bot Academy.  Mrs.  Eckstorm  is  a  graduate  of  Smith  College,  and 
there  as  well  as  here,  her  proficiency  in  English  was  noticeable  as 
were  also  her  intimate  acquaintance  with  nature  and  her  love  for  it. 

Through  letters  from  Catherine  F.  Crocker,  f  87,  we  learn  that  she, 
with  her  mother  and  sister,  spent  a  pleasant  summer  in  Touraine  and 
Brittany,  and  that  they  are  now  in  Paris  for  another  winter  of  study. 

A  copy  of  the  Envoy  of  Chadron  Academy,  Chadron,  Nebraska, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  a  creditable  school  magazine,  gives  us  this  inter- 
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esting  bit  of  information  : — Miss  Mabel  Duren  (Abbot  Academy,  class 
of  '95)  is  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Chadron  Academy. 

Sara  E.  Saunders,  '98,  of  Andover,  is  studying  French  in  Lille, 
France. 

Miss  Maud  A.  Munson  is  teaching  this  year  in  a  private  school  in 
Sewickley,  Pa. 

f  '98.  Mrs.  Grace  Varnum  Horn's  reception,  in  October,  was  a  pleas- 
ant occasion.  Mrs.  Horn  and  her  husband  are  living  with  his  parents, 
in  Lowell. 

The  reception  given  by  Mrs.  John  Flint  to  introduce  into  society 
her  daughter,  Nellie  F.  Flint,  '98,  was  enjoyed  by  several  of  her  Abbot 
Academy  friends. 

Cards  have  been  received  for  the  "coming  out  "  party  of  Carrie  S. 
Harmon,  f'oo,  Portland,  Me.,  for  November  30th;  and  for  that  of 
Grace  C.  Chapman,  f  'oo,  for  December  5th. 

Sara  Patrick,  f  '98,  is  to  teach  Sloyd  this  year  in  a  school  in  Minne- 
sota. 

Caddie  M.  Abbott,  f  '93,  is  studying  library  work,  practically,  in  the 
public  library  of  Woburn. 

We  hear  that  Linda  Stearns  (College  Senior  of  1900)  is  already  dis- 
tinguishing herself  in  Latin.  At  least,  that  is  what  one  of  her  class 
mates  in  Mt.  Holyoke  says,  and  classmates  usually  know. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Thomas  (Mary  Baldwin,  '94,)  spent  the  Thanksgiving 
holidays  with  her  mother  at  her  new  home  on  Morton  street,  Andover. 

Mrs.  James  Evans  (Olive  Slayton,  '93.)  is  spending  the  year  abroad. 

The  present  address  of  Mrs.  Elsie  F.  Cotton,  f  '93,  is  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan. 

Miss  Annie  F.  Frye,  f'82,  has  been  teaching  French  in  Carleton  Col- 
lege, Northfield,  Minnesota,  during  the  past  year. 

We  heard  during  the  summer  that  Miss  Jennie  Rockwell,  '95,  of 
Ridgefield,  Conn.,  is  planning  to  study  medicine  in  New  York.  She 
has  been  giving  much  time  to  music. 
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Visitors. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  visitors  during  the  first  term  :  Georgia 
M.  Whitney  f  '99;  Helen  Dana  f  '99;  Carrie  S.  Harmon  f  'oo  ;  Grace 
C.  Chapman  f 'oo ;  Alice  Wood  t  oo;  Emma  Meacham  Davis  f  ' 7 5  ; 
Mary  L.Douglass  MacFarland  f '77 ;  L.Jennie  Smith  '79;  Gertrude 
M.  Lawrence  t'°°;  Alice  B.  Boutwell  CP.  'oo;  M.  Lottie  Redford  '00; 
Elizabeth  Jencks  '00;  Carrie  Dana  (Mrs.  Bennett)  f  '73;  Mrs.  Pills- 
bury  (Annie  Watts)  t'82;  Martha  Emerson  '97;  Elizabeth  Castle  '98; 
Helen  P.  Abbott  C.  P.  'oo;  Harriet  Lord  C.  P.  '98;  Mrs.  Mooers 
(Edith  Capron)  f '78 ;  Edith  Johnston  f  '00 ;  Beulah  Field  '00;  Mrs. 
Wm.  J.  Long  (Frances  Bancroft)  f  '89 ;  Susan  B.  Chase  f  '93;  Mrs. 
Benner  (Corrie  Bancroft) '73  ;  Mrs.  Frank  Hobbs  (Emma  Christie)  '58  ; 
Lucie  Hegeman  C.  P.  '99;  Alice  E.  Bradley  f  '00;  Mae  Young  f  '99; 
Emma  Bixby  f'oo;  May  Watts  '81 ;  Charlotte  Hardy  f  '98;  Mary  G. 
Peabody  f  89. 

(Engagements. 

Elizabeth  D.  Nichols,  f  '93,  to  Mr.  Norwin  S.  Bean  of  Manchester, 
N.  H. 

Bessie  S.  Stow,  f  '97,  to  Mr.  Reuben  C.  Twichell  of  Plantsville,  Conn. 
Carriages. 

Prophett-Soule. — In  Middleborough,  Mass.,  Sept.  3,  1900,  Miss 
Ida  Lamb  Soule  '92,  to  Mr.  Henry  Garrett  Prophett.  At  home,  Bridge- 
water,  Mass. 

Lane- Woodman.  —  In  Amesbury,  Mass.,  Nov.  14,  1900,  Miss 
Myrtie  Pearl  Woodman  '93,  to  Mr.  George  Lane,  Jr.  At  home,  Hillside 
Ave.,  Amesbury. 

Burgess-Russel. — In  Pottsville,  Penn.,  Oct.  31,  1900,  Miss  Marcia 
Allen  Russel  '94,  tc  Mr.  Charles  Calvin  Burgess. 

Grier-Flint. — In  Andover,  Mass.,  April  18,  1900,  Miss  Gertrude 
Louisa  Flint  f  '95,  to  Mr.  Franklin  Hobbs  Grier.  At  home,  51  Linden 
Ave.,  Maiden,  Mass. 
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Hopkins-Baldwin. — In  West  Medford,  Oct.  18,  1900,  Miss  Bessie 
White  Baldwin  '95,  to  Dr.  Bertrand  Hiram  Hopkins.  At  home,  Wash- 
ington St.,  Ayer,  Mass. 

Carr-Franklin. — In  Melrose,  Oct.  16,  1900,  Miss  Lillian  Franklin 
f  '96,  to  Mr.  Ernest  Leighton  Carr. 

Cooper-Morse. — In  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Nov.  22,  1900,  Miss  Alice 
Florine  Morse  '96,  to  Mr.  Ralph  Waldo  Cooper. 

Loud-Pigeon. — In  East  Boston,  Nov.  21,  1900.  Miss  Adele  John- 
son Pigeon  '96,  to  Mr.  John  Adams  Loud. 

Horn-Varnum. — In  Lowell,  June  28,  1900,  Miss  Grace  Edna  Var- 
num  f '98,  to  Mr.  Samuel  Churchill  Horn.  At  home,  1 148  Middlesex 
St.,  Lowell. 

Tyler-Perley. — In  Wakefield,  Oct.  22,  1900,  Miss  Ethel  H.  Per- 
ley  f  '98,  to  Mr.  Shelden  W.  Tyler. 

Chapin-MacConnell. — In  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  June  20,  1900,  Miss 
Carolyn  May  MacConnell,  to  Mr.  George  Farnsworth  Chapin.  At 
home,  Hall  Park,  Medford. 

Long-Bancroft. — In  Andover,  Sept.  5,  1900,  Miss  Frances  Marsh 
Bancroft  -f  '89,  to  Rev.  William  Joseph  Long.  At  home,  Stamford, 
Conn. 

Births. 

'94.  In  Lawrence,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  G.  Holt,  (Hannah  Green 
f  '94)  a  daughter,  Jane  Carpenter,  born  Nov.  18,  1900. 

Deaths. 

'41.    Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  Abbott,  July  14,  1900. 

'6i.    Mrs.  Caroline  Woodcock  Denny,  in  Worcester,  June  30,  1900. 
'72-    Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Burnham,  in  North  Dorchester,  N.  H.   May  27, 
1900. 

'00.    Mary  E.  Park,  August  10,  1900. 


CALENDAR 


The  school  year  (September  13 — June  18)  is  divided  into 
two  semesters. 

School  began  9.00  a.  m.  Thursday,  Sept.  13,  1900 

School  closes  at  2.15  p.  m.  Tuesday,    Dec.  11,  1900 

Vacation  of  three  weeks. 

School  begins  again  at  9.00  a.  m.         Thursday,  Jan.    3,  1901 

First  semester  ends   Feb.    2,  1901 

Second  semester  begins   Feb.    4,  1901 

School  closes  at  2.15  p.m.                  Tuesday,  Mar.  26,  1901 
Vacation  of  two  weeks. 

School  begins  again  at  9.00  a.m.  Thursday,  April  11,  1901 
School  closes  at  12  m.  Tuesday,    June  18,  190 1 


For  information  and  terms  of  admission  apply  to 
Miss  Emily  A.  Means. 
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Huskin  anb  (Earlyle. 

USKIN'S  is  probably  the  most  beautiful  prose 
style  in  the  English  language,  and,  however 
unfavorably  he  has  been  criticised  as  a  thinker, 
almost  no  critic  has  denied  the  drowsy  beauty 
and  melody  of  his  lines.  It  is  in  this  respect 
that  he  is  a  most  striking  contrast  to  his  contemporary,  Carlyle. 
These  two  writers,  dealing  with  much  the  same  subjects  on 
which  they  held  much  the  same  opinions,  present  these  opinions 
in  wholly  different  ways.  Both  styles  are  open  to  criticism  for 
the  same  reason,  that  the  reader  does  not  always  comprehend 
the  full  meaning  of  his  author.  Ruskin's  style,  because  it  is  so 
smooth  and  melodious,  lacks  force  ;  and  sentences  teeming  with 
deep  thought  and  feeling  flow  past  the  reader's  eye  like  the 
passing  of  bright  clouds  noticed  only  for  their  beauty. 
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Carlyle,  on  the  other  hand,  forces  his  decided  convictions 
on  a  reader  who  is  very  much  confused  by  his  irregular  sen- 
tence structure,  his  unique  use  of  words  and  his  mixed  meta- 
phors. Yet  the  quality  of  forcefulness  which  is  wanting  in 
Ruskin,  is  very  evidently  present  in  Carlyle.  The  very  rugged- 
ness  of  his  sentences,  which  makes  it  so  difficult  for  the  reader 
to  get  his  meaning,  is  what  impresses  that  meaning  with  such 
force  on  the  mind  when  it  is  comprehended. 

As  regards  ethical  principles,  Carlyle  and  Ruskin  take  much 
the  same  attitude.  Both  believe  that  the  power  of  overcoming 
moral  difficulties  lies  in  activity.  Ruskin,  however,  is  more 
practical  in  his  application  of  these  principles.  He  applies 
them  to  each  individual,  directly  and  explicitly,  as  is  shown  in 
his  "  Fors  Clavigera  "  and  "  Letters  to  Young  Girls."  He  is 
not  nearly  so  despondent  as  Carlyle  in  his  views  of  human 
nature,  and  believes  that  such  simple  and  direct  teaching  would 
be  most  effective.  Carlyle's  ethics  are  more  profound  than 
Ruskin's  and  his  application  of  them  is  much  more  general. 
He  puts  before  his  reader  facts,  and  then  leaves  it  for  each 
individual  to  consider  how  particular  the  application  should  be. 
It  is  Ruskin's  aesthetic  and  Carlyle's  ethical  qualities  which 
predominate,  though  to  say  that  Carlyle's  writings  are  aesthet- 
ically defective  would  be  untrue.  There  are  descriptive  por- 
tions of  Carlyle's  works  in  which  he  descends  from  his  rugged 
forcefulness  to  a  plain  and  direct  style,  which  are  very  beautiful 
because  of  their  simplicity  and  realistic  touches.  He  is  not  an 
interpreter  of  nature  as  Ruskin  is,  and  does  not  excel  in  the  use 
of  beautiful  descriptive  adjectives,  but  his  descriptions  are  very 
artistic  and  charming  and  make  an  effective  setting  for  the 
more  vigorous  parts. 

Ruskin's  marvellous  description  of  color  and  all  the  bril- 
liance and  loveliness  of  nature  becomes  at  times  oppressive  in 
its  luxuriance,  but  notwithstanding  his  faults,  he  has  won  for 
himself  a  standing-place  in  the  world  of  letters  which  the  music 
of  his  language  and  his  sincerity  and  earnestness  give  him 
power  to  hold.  Reba  K.  Baxter  'oi. 


an  (Exile. 


T  dawn,  before  the  little  mountain  hamlet  is  astir,  Monsieur 
^  flings  open  wide  the  door  and  stands  gazing  wistfully 
toward  the-pearl  gray  peak,  which  is  gradually  outlining  itself 
against  the  ever  brightening  rose-color  of  the  Eastern  sky.  His 
gray  hair,  slightly  stooping  shoulders,  and  deeply  furrowed  face 
betoken  at  least  three  score  years  of  active  struggle,  which  seem 
to  have  wearied  and  discouraged  him. 

He  heeds  not  the  gorgeous  scene  before  him,  now  revealed 
in  all  the  beauty  of  the  early  morning — illumined  by  the  first 
darting  rays  of  the  sun.  October  has  lavishly  painted  the  wild 
currant  and  raspberry  bushes,  has  transformed  every  tiny  shrub 
into  a  glowing  flame.  The  quivering  leaves  of  the  mountain 
poplar  have  become  golden  coins  which  dance  and  glisten  in  an 
enticing  manner.  Siren-like,  they  beckon  to  the  miners  with 
delusive  promises  of  gold,  gold,  gold.  The  sombre  pines  stand 
tranquil  and  serene  in  the  consciousness  that  their  beauty  is 
lasting,  that  it  will  not  vanish  with  the  first  bitter  blasts  of  win- 
ter. Harmonizing  beautifully  with  the  brilliant  and  the  sober 
foliage,  and  adding  infinite  variety  to  the  tints  of  the  landscape, 
are  the  reddish-brown  cliffs  and  heaps  of  boulders  whose  rugged 
points  are  softened  and  subdued  by  the  gray  and  green  lichens. 
Down  in  the  valley  winds  the  silver  thread  of  the  creek  —  now 
disappearing  in  the  glowing  tunnels  of  scarlet  bushes,  now  shim, 
mering  and  sparkling,  as  its  waters  playfully  leap  over  the 
rounded  rocks  in  its  path. 

But  Monsieur's  eyes  are  gazing  far  beyond  all  this.  They  are 
surveying  again  the  well  loved  sunny  fields  of  France  —  fair 
France,  where  there  was  no  room  for  his  political  opinions.  A 
change  passes  over  his  countenance ;  he  squares  his  shoulders 
and  throws  back  his  head  with  a  proud  gesture  of  independence 
and  power  —  a  veritable  fallen  Lucifer,  not  humbled  and  yield- 
ing, but  preferring  rather  to  hold  dominion  over  a  less  glorious 
realm  than  bend  the  knee  to  his  adversaries.    He  turns  and 
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looks  with  satisfaction  at  the  bit  of  Paris  which  he  has  created 
in  this  wilderness  of  the  Rockies. 

He  stands  on  the  threshold  of  a  room  resplendent  in  blue 
walls  with  gilt  traceries  for  a  frieze  and  a  wainscoting  of  dark 
oak  panels,  quaintly  carved.  Small  tables  are  placed  at  inter- 
vals about  the  room  and  in  the  center  a  spray  of  water  is  rising 
from  the  swan  fountain  and  falling  with  a  tinkling  sound. 
Tinted  glass  vases,  bright  colored  dishes  and  silver  urns  are  re- 
flected in  the  polished  surface  of  the  side-board  at  the  farther 
end.  Through  the  door  beyond  are  visible  shelves  upon 
shelves  of  books  in  the  collection  of  which  Monsieur  has  in- 
dulged one  of  his  hobbies. 

His  buoyant  French  spirits  have  dispelled  the  misty  cloud  of 
discontent  and  longing,  and  he  looks  at  his  possessions  with  a 
smile  of  self-gratulation  and  pride, —  for  here  the  exile  is  chef, 
gentleman  of  leisure,  and  host. 


Mabel  Bennett,  '02. 


Ct  £)issertatton  upon  Doughnuts. 


"F^OR  sixty  years  doughnuts,  with  a  good  cup  of  coffee,  have 
been  the  delight  and  solace  of  my  breakfast  hour.  My 
cook  informed  me  not  long  ago  that  doughnuts  were  a  compara- 
tively recent  invention  and  that  she  knew  the  story  of  their  first 
wonderful  creation.  As  Bridget  is  of  a  loquacious  disposition,  it 
did  not  take  me  long  to  persuade  her  into  telling  the  story. 

A  friend  of  hers,  Annabel  Fog  by  name,  had  a  very  per- 
sistent suitor  who  was  cook  in  a  coffee  house  near  by.  After 
repeated  refusals  of  her  hand  to  said  cook,  Miss  Annabel 
thought  to  get  rid  of  him  by  giving  him  a  riddle  to  answer,  which 
she  supposed  could  not  be  solved.  So  she  told  the  hopeful, 
expectant  young  man  that  she  would  never  become  his  wife  un- 
til he  could  make  her  something  which  had  a  big  hole  in  it,  yet 
was  whole  in  itself. 

Six  days  and  nights  that  wretched  man  called  upon  all  his 
talents  to  solve  the  riddle,  and  on  the  seventh  day  he  brought 
Annabel  a  covered  dish.  When  she  removed  the  cover  what  a 
delicious,  ravishing,  maddening  odor  assailed  her  nostrils  ! 
Her  eyes  brightened,  her  mouth  watered,  she  clutched  one  of 
the  fascinating  rings,  and  before  it  was  half  eaten  she  had  prom- 
ised to  become  the  young  man's  bride. 

Oh!  who  cannot  see  those  doughnuts  now  —  six,  large, 
beautiful  doughnuts  cooked  to  a  deep  rich  brown,  with  a  thick 
crust,  and  fascinating  little  knobs  of  this  crust  which  crackle 
with  delicious  crispness  as  you  bite  into  it  to  come  to  the  soft 
creamy  white  centre!  What  can  be  more  entrancing  than  the 
first  delicious  crunch  of  the  outside,  then  to  feel  your  teeth 
meeting  through  the  soft  yielding  centre  ! 

I  contend  that  no  morsel  is  comparable  to  the  crisp  and 
odoriferous  doughnut  just  from  the  boiling,  sputtering  fat. 
Even  the  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  doughnut  has  its  charm. 
Not  only  does  it  enable  you  to  play  peep-a-boo  and  amuse  the 
crying  infant  at  the  table,  but  perchance,  you  take  a  bite  care- 
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lessly  and  suddenly  become  aware  that  you  are  chewing  on  air. 
The  disappointment  but  gives  you  keener  appetite.  What  a 
feast  they  are  for  the  eye,  the  nose,  the  palate  !  How  the  soft 
rich  brown  soothes  the  eye  ;  how  the  fragrant  odor  acts  as  an 
appetizer  more  effectual  than  Thoroughwort  or  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. 

I  do  not  speak  at  all  of  those  doughnuts  of  an  indifferent 
age,  anywhere  from  one  day  old  to  forty.  No,  not  at  all  of  those 
pale  amber  specimens  with  an  outside  like  leather  and  an  inside 
like  hard-tack.  They  are  a  disgrace  to  their  kind  and  should 
be  fed  only  to  swine. 

After  living  thirty  years  with  me,  Bridget  knows  not  only  the 
shade  of  brown  and  the  age  at  which  the  doughnuts  shall  be 
served,  but  also  the  plate  on  which  they  look  most  tempting. 
The  first  plate  used  was  one  which  was  given  me  by  a  maiden 
aunt  when  I  was  seven  years  old.  On  the  edge  of  the  plate  are 
painted  little  mice,  grouped  by  twos  and  threes,  some  com- 
plaisantly  nibbling  cheese,  some  gossiping.  The  tails  of  all  are 
thrown  above  their  heads  and  twined  together  at  the  edge  of  the 
plate,  forming  a  border.  I  couldn't  look  at  the  plate  without 
seeming  to  taste  cheese  with  my  doughnuts,  so  it  was  again 
secluded  in  the  china-closet. 

The  next  plate  which  Bridget  brought  forth  was  of  Delft  ware. 
It  had  a  huge  blue  ship  on  it,  evidently  floundering  in  mid- 
ocean.  I  had  to  be  in  the  best  of  conditions  not  to  be  over- 
come with  seasickness  when  looking  at  it,  so  the  ship  sought  the 
company  of  the  mice. 

But  Bridget's  third  attempt  was  perfectly  successful.  The 
lovely  little  dancing  girls  who  trip  along  so  daintily  on  the  blue 
line  representing  mother  earth  make  me  feel  cheerful  at  once. 
The  wreaths  of  flowers  on  their  heads  and  the  bouquets  in  their 
arms  make  me  think  of  the  freshness  of  the  morning,  and  their 
sweet  cherry  lips  seem  to  kiss  the  soft  brown  and  add  a 
delicate,  indefinable  flavor  to  my  morning  doughnut. 

Sadie  P.  Cameron,  '02. 


"  Cl?e  Straight." 

^  I  ^HE  three  boys  were  seated  in  Tom's  tiny  bedroom,  around 
a  charing  dish  from  which  came  faint  odors  of  cheese. 
The  dish  was  in  the  middle  of  the  bed,  so  that  the  noses  of  the 
boys  came  very  near  the  flame. 

"  But  I  tell  you,  Tom,  it  must  be  done,"  said  a  rather  short, 
thick-set  boy,  whom  they  called  "  cheerful  Fred."  "  You,  Dick, 
will  propose  Bank's  name.  He's  unpopular  and  is  sure  to  be 
voted  down.  He'll  be  ready  then  to  do  anything  you  tell  him. 
You  just  whisper  Reggie  and  a  Boston  trip — he'll  do  it.  If  he 
fails,  Tom'll  have  to.  /  can't,  as  they  all  know  I  ran  you, 
Tom,  last  year.    Say,  I  did  run  you,  eh  ?  " 

A  yell  of  laughter  went  up  just  as  the  door  opened,  and  a 
tall,  brown-haired,  blue-eyed  boy,  Reggie,  came  in. 

"  Noise,  London  !  but  I  heard  you  way  down  the  street  — 
what's  the  matter  Fred  ?  American  cheese  ?  Well,  you  must 
be  broken  !  But  look  here,  boys,  what's  up  ?  You  look  like  a 
lot  of  criminals  planning  an  escape.  If  you're  up  to  any  of 
those  shines  of  last  year,  I  mean  *  stuffing  the  polls',  remember 
I'm  not  with  you." 

Fred  giggled  surreptitiously  and  Dick  looked  doleful. 

"You've  got  to  be  with  us.  You  see,  if  you  can't  help 
being  "  le  plus  bon  homme  "  out,  you  must  run  your  chance  of 
being  nominated  for  president  cet  apres-midi."  Tom  was  fond 
of  airing  his  two  years  of  prep-school  French. 

"  If  you're  going  to  try  that  stunt,  I'll  resign.  I've  got  to 
be  '  the  straight '  or  not  at  all."  The  door  banged,  the  flame 
gave  a  puff,  puff,  and  went  out. 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^fe 

The  class  was  assembled  in  the  long  hall,  the  three  boys 
were  scattered  about  in  the  most  innocent  way.  Dick,  still 
looking  doleful,  was  surrounded  by  three  strong  athletes,  who 
were  gesticulating  violently,  and  trying  to  get  his  vote  for  their 
candidate.    Tom  seemed  to  be  studying,  but  with  one  eye  on 
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the  door,  while  Fred  carelessly  whittled  the  back  of  the  bench 
and  watched  the  other  two  through  half-closed  eyes.  He 
started  once  as  he  heard  a  familiar  step  on  the  stair,  but  kept  on 
whittling  in  an  off-hand  way  until  Reggie,  who  had  just  come  in, 
sat  down,  half  on  him,  half  on  the  bench. 

Neither  said  a  word  for  some  moments.  Finally,  without 
raising  his  eyes,  Fred  blurted,  "  It's  '  the  straight '  ".  Reggie 
carelessly  slid  off  the  bench  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  and  names  proposed  for 
the  vacant  office,  but  with  no  apparent  stir  among  the  boys.  '  "  I 
nominate  Mr.  Reginald  Sudbury."  There  was  instantly  a  hum 
of  voices,  and  Dick,  who  had  never  proposed  anything  any- 
where before,  felt  as  the  chairman  himself.  One  more  name 
was  proposed  and  a  vote  was  taken.  Reggie  had  ninety-eight, 
the  others,  twenty-eight  all  counted.  There  was  a  general 
shout,  then  a  cheer  for  Sudbury. 

The  three  boys  made  a  rush  for  their  favorite,  had  him  on 
their  shoulders  and  in  the  open  air  in  a  flash.  Tom  gave  one 
whoop  then  lowering  his  voice  suddenly  said,  "  I  say,  Reggie, 
the  straight '  did  work  well,  and  then  I'm  glad  anyway,  because 
it  was  the  straight." 

Katharine  Ifigraham  Herrick  '02. 


IDortr,. 


[With  apologies  to  Mr.  Browning.] 

Yes,  Madam,  it  shall  be  done  as  you  wish  — 
The  bit  of  gold  just  at  the  throat  and  'round 
The  wrist,  instead  of  silver  gray,  as  I 
Had  planned.  —  With  ninety  francs  I'll  not  be  over 
Paid.    The  best  of  workmen  in  my  shop 
Shall  not  seek  rest  till  this  soft,  violet  thing 
Be  turned  out  perfect  and  your  smile  be  won. 
To-morrow  night  will  see  you  gowned  resplendent, 
And  the  elite  of  fairest  France  shall  gaze, 
Mazed,  motionless  and  moonstruck  at  the  charm 
Your  beauty  and  Worth's  art  can  work. 

And  so,  pass  on  !    Another  passes  on, 
Out  to  the  world,  beyond  my  opal-hued 
Velvet  portieres.    My  world  is  here, 
And  here  a  monarch,  I.    And  yet,  to-night, 
The  jingle  of  the  gold  —  it's  glitter  as 
I  spread  it  out  before  me  in  the  sun's 
Fire-light  does  not  bring  the  thrill  and  heart- 
Leap,  that  it  used. 

My  soul  speaks  true.    I  have  grown  tired  of  late 

Of  sham,  of  smiles  —  earth  grovelings  —  just  to  clasp 

Another  bit  of  silk  and  cover  o'er 

With  lace,  then  have  a  smile  or  glance  of  mild 

Approval  for  my  pains.    To-night  when  sounds 

The  soft  and  sacred  bell  from  Notre  Dame, 

Not  gardens  sweet,  with  mass  of  flowers  made  splendid 

Shall  chance  to  bring  me  peace,  but  to  the  Louvre 

I'll  pass  (unnoticed,  for  unknown)  and  see 

What  Rubens  did  —  what,  Titian  —  what  chariot 

Guido  made  burst  through  dusky  clouds  to  bring 

A  wild,  glad  day —  see  what  I  might  have  done 

And  been. 
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E'en  now,  what  might  my  artist's-nature  do  ! 

See  that  blue,  moon-light  crepe,  that  smiles  its  cool 

Wan  smile.    I  see  it  shimmer,  shiver  and  turn 

To  ashey  gray,  as  guilty-handed,  I 

Festoon  it  coarsely  with  cerese,  with  gold, 

(  Loathed  gold  ! )  and  cut  and  spangled  jet. 

Yet,  let  my  magic  nature  take  its  course, 
And,  undisturbed  by  courting  to  world  ways, 
Let  me  bring  forth  a  glistening  sheen  of  light 
As  covering  to  shoulders  that  could  not 
Be  altered  —  and  I  am  fore-doomed  to  die 
Alone,  in  ghastly  wretchedness.    No  !  must 
The  Maison  Worth  be  made  a  name  to  ring 
With  meaning  in  these  Paris  ears  !    And  so 
My  soul  dies  out,  and  Worth  is  left  to  run 
The  feverish  race  unhelped  by  Nature's  dazzling 
Glory  which  he  loves. 

Reba  K.  Baxter  '01 


a  £tttle  incitement. 


[a  farce  in  one  act.] 
characters. 

John  Meredith,  Jr. 
{Jessie  Meredith,  his  sister.) 
Amy  Farrington,  {a  friend  who  is  visiting  Jessie.) 
Alice  Farrington,  {John's  fiancee  and  Amy's  sister.) 
Mr.  Fenton. 
Mrs.  Fenton. 

Scene — The  sitting  room  of  Mrs.  John  Meredith's  home,  Whit- 
neyville,  Mass.  The  curtain  discloses  Jessie,  writing  busily  at  a  desk^ 
and  Amy  in  an  easy  chair,  attempting  to  read  Carlyle's  "  Past  and 
Present." 

Jessie,  (throws  down  her  pen  and  turns  around.)  It's  no  use, 
I  shall  have  to  leave  Aunt  Mehitable  until  to-morrow.  The 
strain  of  thanking  her  for  that  copy  of  Baxter's  "  Saint's 
Rest,"  in  a  way  that  will  express  gratitude  and  still  conform 
to  truth,  is  quite  too  severe  for  my  present  mental  condition. 

Amy.  (yawns  and  closes  her  book  with  a  bang.)  I'm  glad  to 
hear  you  say  it ;  for  if  you're  going  to  turn  from  duty,  which 
clearly  points  to  thanking  Aunt  Mehitable  for  her  somewhat 
misguided  kindness,  I  can  bolt  from  it  too  with  a  clear  con- 
science, and  cease  my  hopeless  effort  to  improve  my  mind. 
If  this  book  were  not  borrowed,  I  should  be  sorely  tempted 
to  write  in  it  a  quotation,  which  used  to  be  rather  popular 
with  us  at  school. 

Jessie.    What  was  that  ? 

Amy.       "  If  there  should  be  another  flood, 
Hither  quickly  fly, 
For  though  the  world  should  be  submerged, 
This  book  would  still  be  dry." 

Jessie.    That  is  more  or  less  appropriate,  to  be  sure,  and  illus- 
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trates  again  mother's  favorite  maxim  that  everything  has  its 
use,  which  makes  me  wonder  what  we  can  do  with  the  two 
hours  before  dinner.  Personally,  I  think  a  little  excitement 
would  not  be  disagreeable — if  such  a  thing  in  Whitneyville  is 
conceivable.  (She  gets  up  and  goes  to  the  window.)  What 
an  ideal  place  this  is  for  cows,  old  maids,  and  engaged 
couples  !  Now  there  are  Jack  and  Alice,  still  sitting  out 
under  the  apple  trees,  reading  away  and  utterly  oblivious  of 
anything  or  anybody  else. 
Amy.  Which  I  think  is  very  inconsiderate.  It  really  is  dis- 
tressing to  be  entirely  ignored  by  my  own  sister,  just  because 
she  is  no  longer  "  an  unappropriated  blessing" — though  I  am 
more  willing  to  resign  her  to  Jack  than  I  should  be  to  most 
men. 

Jessie.  Yes — he  is  a  pretty  nice  fellow,  even  if  he  is  my  brother; 
but  I  do  wish  he  were  not  so  conceited.  He  actually  believes 
that  he  is  too  clever  ever  to  be  taken  in,  and  natters  himself 
on  never  being  the  dupe  of  a  practical  joke. 

Amy.  (suddenly)  Is  that  so  ?  Then  don't  you  think  it  is 
clearly  our  duty  to  think  of  some  trick  which  we  can  play  on 
him  at  once  ?  We  ought  to  try  to  help  him  overcome  his 
faults  for  Alice's  sake,  you  know.  I  really  think  such  mis- 
sionary work  would  be  eminently  suited  to  us. 

Jessie,  (who  has  turned  round.)  Happy  thought !  The  sooner 
we  begin  the  better — but  what  to  do — (she  thinks  a  moment.) 
Oh  !  I  have  it — (she  goes  to  the  desk,  rummages  among  the 
papers,  and  produces  a  letter.)  This  is  just  the  thing — it 
came  for  father  in  the  mail  this  morning,  and  as  he  and  I 
were  the  only  ones  down  to  breakfast  in  time,  we  alone  got 
the  benefit  of  it.  Just  let  me  read  it  to  you.  (reads) 
My  own  dear  Beloved — 

It  has  seemed  so  long  since  we  parted 
last  night,  and  it  will  be  so  long,  to  me  at  least,  before  you 
can  come  again  tomorrow,  that  I  must  write  to  tell  you  again 
how  constantly  you  are  in  my  thoughts  and  how  your  coming 
into  my  life  has  changed  it  all  for  me.  But  I  have  a  genuine 
excuse  for  writing,  too.      I  wonder  if  you  have  not  missed 
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your  gloves  which  you  left  here  yesterday.  Thinking  that 
you  might  not  know  where  you  had  lost  them,  I  thought  I 
would  write  and  tell  you  that  I  am  keeping  them  safely  for 
you  until  you  come  to-morrow.  I  can  tell  you,  too,  that  al- 
though you  are  wiser  than  I  in  almost  everything  else,  there 
is  one  thing  which  I  know  better  than  you  do.  I  was  looking 
at  the  gloves  with  special  interest,  because  they  were  yours, 
dear,  and  I  see  that  you  have  not  yet  found  the  best  place  for 
such  purchases.  Now  I  want  you  to  take  my  advice  and  buy 
your  next  pair  at  F.D.  Sawyer's,  382  Washington  street,  for  I 
know  that  theirs  will  please  you  better  than  any  other  kind. 

I  am  counting  the  moments  until  you  come  again  and  un- 
til then  believe  me 

Lovingly  thine 

Amy.    What  under  the  sun  is  that — and  written  to  your  father! 

Jessie.  Only  a  rather  unusual  advertisement.  Now  don't  you 
see  my  plan  ? 

Amy.  I  can't  say  that  I  do  exactly,  but  I  am  ready  to  hear  and 
obey. 

Jessie.  Why  its  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world.  Now  all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  add  a  "  Junior  "  to  the  address,  seal  it  up 
again,  and  leave  it  for  Jack  to  open.  Just  imagine  his  amaze- 
ment and  consternation  ! 

Amy.  Lovely!  And  we  can  make  embarrassing  references  to 
it  before  Alice,  until  we  get  them  both  quite  worked  up.  Oh! 
and  I  have  another  idea.  Just  wait  a  minute,  (she  rushes 
out  of  the  room  and  soon  returns  with  a  short  lock  of  red 
hair  )  There,  I  snipped  this  off  Rover's  tail.  He  won't 
miss  it,  I  guess,  and  it  will  make  a  most  romantic  addition. 
Now  you  add  the  "  Junior  "  to  the  address  and  I  will  tie  this 
up  with  this  bit  of  ribbon.  (Jessie  goes  to  the  desk,  adds  the 
word  to  the  envelope.  The  girls  together  put  the  letter  and 
the  lock  of  hair  into  the  envelope,  and  are  about  to  seal  if 
when  voices  are  heard  outside.) 

Jessie.  They  must  be  coining  in.  We'll  have  to  leave  it  till 
later.  Come,  quick,  or  they'll  find  us  and  suspect.  (They  go 
out  hurriedly,  leaving  the  letter  unsealed  on  the  table.  Enter 
Alice,  alone.) 
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Alice.  He  said  I  should  find  it  on  the  table.  Just  like  dear 
Jack,  to  want  me  to  share  all  his  plans.  He  knows  that  even 
his  business  affairs  interest  me.  I  am  so  glad  the  news  from 
his  partner  is  so  favorable.  But  I  will  do  as  he  told  me  and 
read  the  letter  for  myself  (goes  over  to  the  table,  picks  up 
different  papers  and  finally  the  letter  which  the  girls  have 
just  left.)  This  must  be  it.  What  a  delightful  feeling  it  is  to 
know  that  I  share  every  thought  of  Jack's,  that  he  has  not  a 
secret  from  me.  (She  gives  a  contented  sigh,  sits  down  and 
reads.  Her  expression  changes  to  one  of  extreme  surprise, 
and  then  to  one  of  anger  and  pain.)  "  Oh  !  how  could  he, 
how  could  he  !  I  can't  be-be-lieve  it  (she  bursts  into  tears) 
and  I  tr-r-rusted  him  s-so-  (a  sudden  thought  strikes  her)  b-but 
he  di-did  go  out  last  night  and  he  s-said  he  must  leave  me  to- 
morrow night,  too — and  n-no  reason.  (She  picks  up  the  lock 
of  hair,  thrusts  it  and  the  letter  into  the  envelope  and  throws 
it  on  the  table  with  disgust.)  Re-red  hair,  too.  It  must  be 
that  Caroline  Sims.  And  this  has  been  going  on  all  the  time 
we  were  engaged,  (she  bursts  into  tears  again.)  O  how  could 
he,  how  could  he  !  I  must  go  home  at  once  and  Amy  too. 
But  he  must  not  find  me  here.  (She  goes  toward  the  door 
and  encounters  John,  just  entering  the  room.) 

Joh?i.  Why,  Alice  dear,  what  is  the  matter  ?  What  has  happened 
since  I  left  you  ?    I  hope  it  isn't  bad  news  of  any  kind? 

Alice,  (scornfully.)  It  isn't  news  to  you,  sir,  I  am  confident, 
and  considering  your  share  in  it,  the  sooner  you  drop  this 
feigned  innocence  the  better.  I  would  inform  you  that  the 
deception  which  you  have  been  practising  is  no  longer  suc- 
cessful. 

Jack.    Why  what  can — ? 

Alice.    You  need  not  try  to  mislead  me  by  any  further  lies. 
John.    But  I  haven't  the  least  idea — 

Alice.  If  you  had  a  spark  of  the  gentleman  in  you,  you  could 
at  least  confess  to  what  you  have  done. 

John.  What  I  have  done  !  If  you  would  give  some  explana- 
tion. 
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Alice.  I  don't  consider  any  explanation  necessary.  I  think  we 
both  understand  matters  perfectly.  Oh!  but  I  did  not  think 
you  could  do  it  !  (She  begins  to  cry  and  rushes  out  of  the 
room.) 

John,  (walking  up  and  down  excitedly.)  Great  Scott !  what 
can  be  the  matter  ?  What  deception  have  I  been  practising  ? 
(he  fingers  absently  the  papers  on  the  table  and  suddenly 
notices  the  letter  which  Alice  has  thrown  down.)  Humph, 
what's  this  ?  Somebody  has  evidently  been  reading  my  letters 
before  I  do.  (he  reads  the  letter  with  increasing  mystifica- 
tion.) "  My  own  dear  Beloved," —  "  Ever  lovingly  thine" — 
no  name — the  fair  admirer  unknown — but  there  must  be  some 
mistake  ;  No,  the  address  is  plain  enough,  no  clew,  except  this 
lock  of  red  hair.  Not  a  particularly  lovely  color.  There 
seems  to  be  an  interesting  series  of  mysteries  today  for  my 
special  edification.  Of  course  1  see  it  now,  I  told  Alice  that 
the  letter  from  Brown  which  she  was  to  read,  was  on  the 
table  here  and  she  got  hold  of  this  one  instead.  I  can't  say 
that  I  blame  her  for  being  disturbed.  I  found  it  rather  a 
shock  myself.  I  must  find  her  at  once  and  explain.  But 
what  if  she  will  not  believe  me  ?  (He  goes  out  and  comes  in 
again  in  a  moment  dejectedly.)  Its  no  use,  she's  locked  her- 
self up  in  her  room,  and  won't  come  out,  or  say  a  word,  ex- 
cept something  about  going  home  to-morrow  and  never  want- 
ing to  see  me  again.  (Throws  himself  into  a  chair.)  I'm 
afraid  it's  all  up.  (Foot-steps  are  heard  without.)  Bother — 
here  comes  Jess,  I  wish  I  could  be  left  alone  once  in  a  while. 

Jessie,    (entering.)    Oh  !  I  didn't  know  that  you  were  here  ! 

John.    Um— you  didn't  ?    How  interesting  ! 

Jessie.    Why,  what  is  the  matter? 

John.    I  didn't  say  anything  was. 

Jessie.  Just  as  well, — the  information  would  have  been  quite 
superfluous,  (catches  sight  of  letter  lying  opened  on  the 
table.)  You-a-I  hope  you  haven't  received  any  disturbing 
news  in  the  mail. 
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John.    Oh  !  No,  on  the  contrary  something  quite  pleasant. 
Jessie,    (aside)    It  must  be  the  letter. 

John,  (rises  to  leave  the  room — at  the  door  pauses  a  moment ) 
Bye  the  bye,  since  you  are  so  anxious  concerning  my  welfare, 
perhaps  it  will  interest  you  to  hear  that  Miss  Farrington  and 
I  have  broken  our  engagement. 

Jessie,  (left  alone.)  How  perfectly  dreadful!  How  could  it 
have  happened  !  I  am  afraid,  yes  it  must  be — that  letter  is 
at  the  bottom  of  it  all.    (Amy  enters.) 

Amy.  O  there  you  are,  Jessie,  I've  been  hunting  for  you 
everywhere.  Do  you  know  what  can  be  the  matter  with 
Alice  ?  She  has  locked  herself  in  her  room  and  is  crying  and 
crying,  and  I  have  been  to  the  door  three  times,  but  she  won't 
say  anything  except  just  to  tell  me  to  go  away. 

Jessie.  Even  worse  than  I  thought !  I  have  just  seen  John  and 
he  is  so  cross  that  he  will  hardly  speak.  I  am  afraid  that  it 
is  really  as  he  said — that  their  engagement  is  broken  off; 
and  we  are  the  cause  of  it  all.  Why  did  we  ever  do  it !  I 
can  never  forgive  myself,  never.  (She  goes  over  to  the  win- 
dow and  stands  listlessly  by  it,  drumming  on  the  pane. )  To 
make  matters  worse,  here  come  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benton  up  the 
drive.  Why  couldn't  they  have  chosen  some  other  time  for 
calling!  If  Mrs.  Benton  gets  the  least  inkling  of  what  has 
happened,  it  will  be  all  over  the  town,  with  numerous  artistic 
touches  of  her  own,  before  eight  o'clock  tonight.  Since 
Mother  and  Father  are  out,  they  will  be  sure  to  insist  on  see- 
ing all  the  rest  of  us,  so  run  up  stairs  and  tell  Alice  that  she 
must  cume  down,  if  only  to  keep  up  appearances,  and  I  will 
entertain  them  in  the  meantime.  (Amy  leaves  the  room,  a 
bell  is  heard,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benton  are  ushered  in  by  the 
maid.  (Jessie  rises,  they  exchange  greetings  and  all  seat 
themselves.) 

Mrs.  Benton.  We  are  so  sorry  to  miss  your  father  and  mother, 
Miss  Meredith,  but  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your 
friends.  Mr.  Benton  is  quite  captivated  and  has  been  begg- 
ing to  come  over  every  day  this  week. 
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Mr.  Benton.  You  must  not  let  her  put  all  the  blame  on  me, 
Miss  Meredith,  for  Mrs.  Benton's  observation  that  Miss  Far- 
rington  and  Miss  Amy  are  unusually  charming  girls  has  been 
a  more  regular  accompaniment  to  our  breakfast  than  the  news- 
paper, ever  since  we  first  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  them. 
(Amy  and  Alice  enter,  and  after  an  exchange  of  greetings  all 
seat  themselves.  Mr.  Benton  converses  with  Amy,  and  Mrs. 
Benton,  Jessie  and  Alice  talk  together.) 

Mrs.  Benton.  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  ask  how  your  brother  is. 
Well,  I  hope,  and  enjoying  his  vacation  as  he  should?  (as 
she  speaks,  John  enters  the  room,  sees  visitors  and  starts  to 
withdraw.  Mrs.  Benton,  however,  sees  him  and  he  is  obliged  to 
remain.  He  seats  himself  near  Alice,  but  she  completely  ig- 
nores him.) 

Mrs.  Benton.  I  was  just  speaking  of  you  to  your  sister,  Mr.  Mere- 
dith. I  don't  believe  you  find  a  little  rest  from  business  at 
all  distasteful,  especially  with  such  pleasant  companions  ? 

John.  Yes,  an  occasional  period  devoted  to  loafing  is  a  treat 
not  to  be  despised. 

Mrs.  Benton.  You  would  make  yourself  out  very  lazy,  but  I 
hear  quite  different  reports  from  Mr.  Benton.  Only  last 
night  he  observed  that  among  business  men  your  name  was 
synonymous  with  energy  and  enterprise. 

Mr.  Benton.  But  did  you  know  that  if  you  wish  to  keep  up 
your  reputation  in  that  line,  Mr.  Meredith,  you  have  new  diffi- 
culties to  contend  with  ?  I  had  a  curious  communication 
from  a  Boston  firm  this  morning  which  bids  fair  to  rival  you 
in  those  very  lines.  I  think  perhaps  I  still  have  it  with  me. 
(he  feels  in  his  pockets  and  produces  a  letter  exactly  like  the 
one  which  has  caused  so  much  trouble.)  As  an  example  of 
extreme  enterprise,  I  think  even  the  ladies  will  find  it  inter- 
esting. (He  reads  it  aloud.  John  and  Alice  listen  at  first 
with  great  surprise,  then  a  light  seems  to  dawn  on  them,  they 
look  at  each  other,  smile  and  burst  out  laughing.)  A  unique 
form  of  advertisement,  is  it  not  ? 

John.    Very.    But  what  I  am  wondering  is,  why  I  was  favored 
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with  a  lock  of  auburn  hair  in  the  copy  of  that  which  1  re- 
ceived, and  I  see  that  yours  has  no  such  touching  enclosure  ? 
(he  picks  up  his  copy  of  the  advertisement,  takes  out  the  lock 
of  hair  and  hands  it  round  for  inspection.^) 

Alice.    That  is  just  what  I  was  going  to  ask.      Can't  anybody 

offer  a  solution  of  the  problem  ? 
Amy.    '  demurely. )    Do  you  know.  I  believe  an  examination  of 

Rover's  tail  would  help  you  to  reach  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 
Jessie.    And  I  should  like  to  say  that   there  is  a  conclusion 

which  I  have  come  to  without  any  assistance  from  Rover's 

tail,  and   that  is  that  "  A  Little    Excitement  "  like  a  little 

knowledge  is  sometimes  a  dangerous  thing. 

Evelyn  Carter  '01 


tTbc  Silent  IDitnesfcf. 

Here  stood  the  house,  beside  the  winding  road, 
Its  grass-grown  cellar  now  half  lost  to  view  ; 

In  these  green  fields  its  dwellers  ploughed  and  sowed, 
And  here,  beside  their  door,  the  lilacs  grew. 

Long  years  ago,  those  toilers  passed  away. 

Their  very  walls  have  vanished  from  our  sight ; 
Yet  still  the  lilacs  wear,  with  every  May, 

Those  royal  robes  of  purple  and  of  white. 

They  cannot  tell  the  secrets  of  the  life 

That  passed  beneath  their  shade  so  long  before, 

Nor  whether  hand  of  mother,  maid  or  wife 

Planted  them  here  to  blossom  round  her  door. 

But  should  some  late  descendant,  long  unmissed, 

Be  minded  hither  in  the  spring  to  come, 
Here  would  he  find  the  lilacs,  keeping  tryst, 

Sure  evidence  of  a  New  England  home. 

Mary  A.  Thompso?i,  'gj 


Castle  =  Builbtng." 


We  sat  in  the  sun,  on  the  soft,  white  sand, 

By  the  deep  blue  sea,  'neath  the  deep  blue  sky, 

And  noble  forts  and  castles  we  planned, 

My  gay  little  friend  and  I. 

We  built  them  tall,  and  made  them  fair, 

With  pink  sea-shells  to  crown, 

And  the  court-yards  were  filled  with  foliage  rare, 

That  was  grass  from  the  dunes  brought  down. 

We  digged  the  moats  with  a  wooden  spade, 

And  filled  them  out  of  our  pail, 

But  as  soon  as  the  daylight  began  to  fade, 

The  tide  wrecked  our  castles  frail. 

Ah  !  gay  little  friend,  have  you  like  me 

Made  other  castles  high, 

That  were  swept  again  far  out  to  sea 

When  the  tide  of  time  came  by  ? 

Castles  that  held  the  fairest  things 

That  ever  castles  could  hold  ? 

My  castles  are  far  too  fair  for  kings, 

And  far  more  precious  than  gold. 

I  build  them  high,  and  I  build  them  fair, 

But  always  when  twilight  falls, 

The  tide  comes  up  despite  my  care, 

And  washes  away  the  walls. 

In  daylight  I  build  a  castle  new, 

At  sunset  it  melts  away, 

But  I'll  build  till  the  sky  of  summer's  blue 

Has  changed  to  winter's  gray. 


Elizabeth  Rogers  Bacon  '02 


£f?e  Cittle  (Srass  Princess. 


CLOSE  to  the  sea,  and  stretching  as  far  from  the  shore  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  lay  the  great  flat  salt  marshes.  The 
wind  was  always  blowing  across  them,  and  the  long,  rank  grasses 
tossed  and  swayed  until  they  seemed  like  a  billowy,  boundless 
ocean.  When  the  sun  was  shining  on  them,  the 
little  shallow  pools,  left  here  and  there  by  the  tide,  glistened 
like  sheets  of  crystal,  and  mirrored  back  the  blue  sky  and  the 
floating  clouds  and  the  scarlet  bunchberries  that  grew  low  down 
in  the  grass.  And  when  the  sky  was  dark  and  gray  and  the 
cold  wind  was  blowing  from  the  ocean,  the  sea  gulls  drifted  in 
across  the  marshes,  their  broad  wings  outspread,  and  their  soft 
breast-feathers  almost  touching  the  swaying  grass  tips  beneath 
them.  No  human  being  ever  visited  that  lonely  place ;  the 
great  billows  pounded  unceasingly  on  the  shore  ;  the  winds  blew 
unceasingly  across  the  marshes  ;  the  gulls  called  to  each  other 
over  the  waves ;  pleasant  days  came  and  went,  and  terrible 
storms  swept  along  the  coast ;  yet  nothing  changed,  year  after 
year. 

Sometimes  it  seemed  to  the  little  Grass  Princess  that  she 
could  not  stand  it  any  longer.  "  Oh,"  she  would  cry,  "why  am  I 
not  strong  and  brave  ?  Why  can  I  not  be  borne  in  the  arms  of 
the  sweet  pure  wind  far,  far  awav,  to  the  purple  haze  at  the 
horizon  ? " 

But  still  the  winds  swept  on  over  her  head,  and  the  poor 
little  Grass  Princess  wept,  and  went  back  to  her  tiny  palace, 
which  was  built  in  the  tall  rushes  at  the  edge  of  one  of  the  small 
salt  pools.  This  little  pool  was  a  great  comfort  to  the  Grass 
Princess.  She  loved  to  watch  the  reflections  in  it,  for  it  seemed 
to  draw  the  vast  sky  and  the  white  clouds  down  very  close  to 
her,  and  sometimes  when  she  leaned  over  the  water,  her  own 
little  face,  with  its  sad  eager  eyes  and  long  floating  hair,  looked 
up  from  the  blue,  and  she  would  think  for  an  instant  that  she 
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was  really  drifting  high  in  the  air,  far  above  the  mud  and  the 
slime  and  the  long  tangled  grasses.    Poor  little  Grass  Princess  ! 

She  was  always  lonely,  oh,  so  lonely  !  There  were  all  kinds 
of  worms  and  bugs  and  beetles  down  in  the 'marsh;  there  were 
frogs,  and  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  snakes,  some  very 
beautiful  indeed.  But  the  little  Grass  Princess  could  not  bear 
any  of  them.  They  were  a  part  of  the  ugly  sordid  marsh-world, 
the  world  from  which  she  was  longing  to  escape,  the  world  in 
which  she  was  so  unhappy. 

In  the  night  she  always  went  down  to  the  seashore.  When 
the  moonlight  glittered  on  the  water,  she  could  hear  the 
mermaids  laughing  and  singing  away  out  beyond  the  crashing 
breakers,  and  when  there  was  a  storm  she  seemed  to  see  white 
faces  in  the  flying  foam,  and  hear  startled  shrieks  in  the  howling 
of  the  gale.  But  still  she  was  alone,  day  after  day,  week  after 
week. 

One  sunny  morning  she  was  swinging  lightly  on  the  grass- 
tops,  her  tiny  scarlet  cap  glistening  among  the  rushes  like  a 
bunchberry,  and  her  long  brown  hair  floating  to  the  hem  of  her 
little  green  gown.  She  was  singing  softly  to  herself  —  a  sad 
little  song,  which  sounded  like  the  wailing  of  the  sea-wind  and 
the  murmur  of  the  waves.  Suddenly  she  heard  a  slight  sound 
near  by,  a  sort  of  panting  moan,  faint  and  weary,  and,  slipping 
to  the  ground,  she  gazed  with  eager,  startled  eyes  through  the 
screen  of  tall  grasses.  There  among  the  rushes  lay  a  young 
gull,  who  was  exhausted  with  his  long  flight  across  the  sea, 
and  had  dropped  helpless  to  the  earth.  The  little  Grass  Princess 
held  her  breath  with  joy  and  awe  ;  it  seemed  too  wonderful  to  be 
true.  This  splendid  creature  who  was  so  brave  and  strong,  so 
mighty  and  fearless,  had  left  his  own  fair,  bright  world  and  had 
come,  oh,  so  close  to  her!  If  she  only  dared  reach  out  her  tiny 
hand  to  stroke  his  soft  gray  feathers  !  If  she  only  dared  speak, 
and  beg-  him  to  bear  her  over  the  tossing  sea,  far,  far  away  to 
the  purple  horizon  ! 

But  as  she  stood  there,  fearing,  wondering,  hoping,  the  bird 
started  up  to  fly  away.  The  Grass  Princess  gave  a  shriek  of 
terror. 
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"  Oh,  dear,  dear  sea-gull,  do  not  leave  me  !  "  she  cried,  and 
catching  at  his  wing,  held  on  with  might  and  main.  Over  the 
marsh  they  went  together,  over  the  marsh  and  over  the  sea 
towards  the  purple  haze  at  the  horizon.  A  fresh  wind  was 
blowing,  and  the  bird  had  not  yet  fully  recovered  his  strength. 
He  beat  on  bravely  but  it  was  of  no  use,  and  at  last  he  fell  ex- 
hausted to  the  deck  of  a  small  sailing  vessel.  When  the  sailors 
ran  to  pick  him  up  he  was  dead,  and  to  his  wing  clung  some  dry 
tangled  grasses  and  a  withered  bunchberry.  Poor,  poor,  little 
Grass  Princess  ! 

Elizabeth  Schneider. 


Cfye  3llo^ical  person. 


"  PLACE  for  everything  and  everything  in  its  place." 

^  What  a  variety  of  emotions  does  this  well-worn  maxim 

awake  in  a  variety  of  minds  !  To  some  it  is  the  training  of 
youth  embodied  in  one  clear,  forcible  imperative,  which  has 
gradually  become,  after  due  amount  of  reflection  has  been 
bestowed  upon  it,  the  most  satisfying  of  all  guides  for  maturer 
years.  But  to  others  it  appears,  unfortunately  for  them  and 
their  universe,  as  the  most  incredible  and  tormenting  of  all 
doctrines.  It  opens  to  them  a  world  of  cares  and  burdens 
which  they  prefer  should  be  entirely  foreign,  and  which  they 
promptly  attempt  to  make  so  by  forgetting  all  they  can  about  it. 

This  type  of  person  would  be  called  distinctly  illogical,  and 
with  him  or  her,  I  flatter  myself,  I  have  nothing  in  common.  It 
does  not  necessitate  imagination  to  present  to  oneself  this  kind 
of  individual.  In  my  list  of  acquaintances  —  not  friends,  for  I 
am  happy  to  make  known  that  only  one  of  my  friends  is  afflicted 
with  illogical  tendencies  —  but  among  my  acquaintances,  I 
could  number  dozens  of  these  inexcusable,  intolerable  person- 
ages. They  are  everywhere  about,  distracting,  puzzling,  dis- 
composing me.  My  decision  is  made,  my  purpose  set  plainly 
before  me,  my  time  properly  allotted  —  and  in  buzzes  one  of 
these  irrepressibles,  and  before  I  have  time  to  comprehend  the 
advantage  of  making  other  arrangements,  I  find  myself  acting 
in  an  entirely  unforseen  way. 

To  make  evident  the  extreme  annoyance  one  may  suffer 
from  such  a  person,  I  might  take  as  an  example  my  above 
referred  to  friend.  She  is  a  mild  type,  but  still  her  unreason- 
ableness is  easily  perceived.  To  begin  with,  she  can  be  as 
many  distinct  individuals  as  there  are  hours  in  the  day.  Who 
she  will  be  at  twelve  o'clock  tomorrow,  no  one  could  possibly 
foretell.  Whereas,  the  logical  person  can  always  be  depended 
upon ;  the  logical  person  has  provided  for  twelve  o'clock  to- 
morrow and  you  can  find  him  in  his  accustomed  place.  This 
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inconsistent  individual  provides  for  nothing.  An  idea  occurs  to 
her  and  quite  without  a  consideration  of  arguments  for  or 
against  it,  she  has  plunged  into  the  midst  of  carrying  it  out. 
Not  that  she  is  without  intentions;  for  she  is  full  of  intentions 
and  imparts  them  to  me  at  the  most  inopportune  moments. 
However,  I  am  always  willing  to  give  them  their  required  con- 
templation, but  when  I  have  made  my  decision  and  pronounced 
my  opinion,  I  find  the  first  intentions  of  this  most  exasperating 
being  are  as  far  removed  from  her  as  the  east  is  from  the  west. 
For  instance,  she  briskly  suggests  a  visit  to  the  Metropolitan. 
I  may  or  may  not  assent.  If  I  do  assent,  I  do  so  with  a  com- 
plete comprehension  of  all  the  circumstances  involved.  I  see 
plainly  before  me  the  plates  of  cake,  candy,  and  the  other  deli- 
cacies with  which  that  establishment  is  fitted.  I  see  my  own 
plate  with  two  dainty  chicken  sandwiches,  my  cup  of  chocolate 
with  its  proper  apportionment  of  whipped  cream.  1  am 
conscious  of  the  two  nickel  pieces  in  my  purse,  which  I  have 
convinced  myself  I  can  conscientiously  part  with.  I  can  even 
feel  the  particular  movement  of  my  hand,  when,  after  we  have 
returned,  I  mark  down  that  ten  cents  in  my  account  book. 
Naturally,  when  the  appointed  hour  arrives,  I  am  ready  for  it. 
I  wait,  bonnetted,  purse  in  hand.  Then  this  unfathomable 
friend  drawls  out,  "  Well,  I  feel  like  having  a  walk.  Suppose 
we  go  out  to  Pomp's  Pond."  Strange,  perplexing,  disappointing  ! 
What  sort  of  a  mental  image  could  she  have  had  as  she  made 
the  suggestion,  which  so  soon  could  have  passed  into  nothing- 
ness ?  What  meaning  can  her  own  words  convey  to  her  as  she 
utters  them  ?  When  I  can  conquer  the  pardonable  vexation 
which  such  an  unreasonable,  unseasonable  freethinker  arouses 
in  me,  I  really  find  her  amusing.  With  a  great  slamming  of 
doors  or  leaving  them  open,  with  half  a  senseless  sentence 
hurled  at  me  to  serve  as  an  excuse  for  her  acting  like  an  un- 
counseled  child,  this  young  lady  accomplishes  what  she  con- 
siders it  would  take  six  people  of  my  type  to  do  in  the  same 
amount  of  time. 

At  times,  I  find  her  getting  a  certain  superficial  kind  of 
pleasure  from  a  game  of  solitaire  which  —  most  evident  of  all 
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things  in  the  world  —  is  coming  out  in  her  favor.  A  second  of 
clear,  calm  calculation  would  show  her  the  absurdity  of  playing 
farther,  and  what  could  give  more  pleasure  than  the  overthrow- 
ing of  anything  superficial,  even  though  the  thing  in  itself  be  a 
pleasure  ?  But  still  she  goes  on,  finding  a  teasing  satisfaction 
in  thus  deluding  herself.  It  is  to  my  great  mortification  that  a 
quality  of  mind  so  nearly  approaching  imbecility  is  exposed 
before  other  of  our  friends. 

In  one  direction,  especially,  is  shown  the  superiority  of  the 
logical  over  the  illogical  mind.  It  is  in  pecuniary  affairs.  The 
length,  width  and  breadth  of  a  dollar  is  perfectly  realized 
by  such  a  person  as  myself,  but  this  April-day  friend  has  no 
notion  of  its  meaning  and  no  consideration  of  what  it  means  to 
others.  The  following  is  an  example  of  periodical  missives 
sent  out  by  her : 

"Dear  Mr.  Fifty  Dollars: 

Am  in  urgent  need  of  you  at  the  present  moment  and 
must  see  you  without  fail  in  the  next  post." 

—  Setting  aside  the  possibility  of  a  misunderstanding  as  a 
chimera.  Whereas,  I,  with  a  decisiveness  and  precision,  which 
could  not  fail  to  bring  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  any  mind, 
make  out  carefully  and  accurately  in  detail  a  list  of  the  articles 
it  is  necessary  for  me  to  purchase  during  the  coming  month, 
and  with  all  due  apologies  for  a  request  so  seemingly  implying 
no  definite  return.  And  it  is  a  never  failing  source  of  astonish- 
ment to  me  that  the  ridiculously  invoked  "  Mr.  Fifty  Dollars  " 
actually  makes  his  appearance  in  short  time. 

Reba  K.  Baxter  'oi. 
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(£tr>o  Clfternoons. 

t  I  ^HERE  is  a  low  valley  in  Berkshire,  beautiful  and  serene  in 
*■  summer,  shaded  by  overhanging  elms  and  cheered  by  a 
merry  little  brook,  which  rushes  by,  leaping  and  sparkling  in  a 
thousand  miniature  whirlpools  and  cataracts,  and  winds  in  and 
out  among  the  bending  ferns  and  rushes.  On  a  dark,  projecting 
rock  by  the  side  of  this  stream  a  little  child  was  sitting.  It  was 
an  afternoon  in  summer  and  the  warm  sun-light  streaming  in 
through  the  overhanging  branches  caressed  her  round  dimpling 
face  half  covered  by  flying  yellow  curls.  In  her  hand  she  held  a 
large  red  poppy  which  she  dipped  now  and  again  in  the  water, 
laughing  with  delight  as  the  swift  little  stream  almost  wrested  it 
from  her  grasp.  It  was  but  yesterday  that  I  visited  the  place 
once  moie  with  these  impressions  fresh  in  my  mind;  but  a 
change  had  come  over  the  lovely  little  valley. 

On  this  winter  afternoon  it  seemed  to  be  a  veritable  prison 
of  ice.  Everything  lay  in  abject  submission  to  its  power  —  the 
little  brook  was  bound  by  it,  the  trees  were  laden  with  it ;  even 
the  brilliant  sun  in  the  sky  seemed  turned  into  a  magnificent 
sphere  of  ice.  Along  the  frozen  bed  of  the  stream  an  old 
woman  was  toiling,  leaning  heavily  on  a  stick.  She  was  dressed 
in  black,  and  sorrow  and  misfortune  were  marked  with  unmis- 
takable clearness  upon  her  features.  I  turned  away,  and  as  I 
looked  into  the  sky,  lo  !  the  sun  had  become  a  warm  and  living 
red  and  was  lighting  up  the  chilled  world  with  a  glowing 
splendor  from  its  dying  rays. 

Miriam  Smyth. 


Cfye  Cfyronic  (grumbler. 


UN  quick,  Ann  Mary,  an'  see  who  that  is  comin'  up  the 


*-  road  ;  and  if  its  anybody  what's  got  their  nose  set  in 
this  direction,  you  tell  'em  we're  all  dead,  or  got  the  small-pox, 
anythin',  but  don't  you  let  'em  in.  Here  I  am  with  all  my 
Sat'day  bakin'  to  do,  not  ter  mention  the  end  o'  the  ironin'  to 
finish  up,  and  I  can't  be  bothered  with  folks  visitin'  round 
underfoot." 

Ann  Mary  did  as  she  was  bidden  and  a  moment  later  gave 
the  result  of  her  observation. 

':  Oh  Ma,  its  Aunt  Hannah  Croaker , she's  coming  here,  she's 
turning  in,  an'  she's  got  her  work  bag.  I  guess  she's  going  to 
stay  a  spell." 

"  Open  the  door,"  was  all  the  reply  her  mother  vouchsafed 


"  Why,  Aunt  Hannah,  is  that  you  ?  Well,  this  is  a  surprise, 
come  right  in  ;  we're  just  delighted.  I  was  jest  wonderin'  to 
Ann  Mary  ef  somebody  wouldn't  be  along  ter  visit  with  us 
today." 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Brown,  it's  me,  but  you  needn't  perjure  your 
soul  sayin'  yer  glad  to  see  me,  'cause  'taint  in  reason  that  any- 
body should  be  glad  ter  see  a  pore  old  woman  like  me.  Well, 
life  is  full  o'  sorrows,  and  I  feel  it  in  my  bones  that  I  ain't  long 
fer  this  world,  which  is  jest  as  well  seein'  as  what  a  burden 
I  am." 

"  Well,  Aunt  Hannah,  how  you  do  talk  ;  here,  have  a  hot 
doughnut ;  well  surely  you  had  a  good  time  in  Boston  when  you 
visited  your  married  daughter,"  said  Mrs.  Brown,  groaning  in 
spirit  but  making  a  desperate  attempt  to  change  the  conversation. 

"  No,  I  didn't  nuther,  I  could  see  all  the  x  time  as  how  I 
wasn't  welcome,  though  they  did  all  put  on  and  pretend  to  be  so 
glad.  My  darter  thinks  she's  brought  her  children  up  to  be 
polite,  but  I  didn't  notice  none  of  it.  Why,  when  I'd  come  into 
a  room,  they'd  every  single  one  of  'em  hop  out  o'  their  chair  and 
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pretend  to  offer  me  a  seat,  but  I  knew  well  enough  'twas  because 
they  didn't  none  of  'em  want  ter  sit  beside  a  pore  old  body  like 
me.  No,  'course  I  didn't  have  a  good  time  there,  so  I  come 
right  straight  back  to  John's  after  five  weeks.  An'  now  I'm  a 
mill-stun  around  his  neck  again." 

"  Now,  look  here,  Aunt  Hannah,  you  know  you  ain't  no 
such  thing.  There's  your  son  with  a  good  home  an'  plenty  o' 
means  an'  glad  to  have  his  mother  livin'  with  him.  Then  I  was 
thinkin'  the  other  day  how  much  you  must  enjoy  the  new  horse 
and  team  John  bought.    I  s'pose  you  get  lots  of  rides." 

I  jest  don't  though,  for  I  never'll  set  foot  in  that  wagin 
agin,  bein'  as  I  was  insulted  the  first  time  I  did  it.  'Twas  the 
next  day  after  it  come,  and  John's  wife  ses,  '  Now,  mother,  come, 
an'  you  shall  have  the  very  first  ride.'  Oh,  I  s'pose  she  thought 
I'd  feel  real  flattered  and  good,  but  I  seen  through  the  trick  in  a 
minute.  They  wanted  ter  git  me,  bein'  some  heft),  ter  try  the 
thing  fust,  thinkin'  that  ef  it  held  me  'twould  be  safe  for  the  rest 
of  'em.  Oh  yes,  they're  all  agin  me,  but  it's  no  more  than  could 
be  expected  for  such  a  poor  old  soul  an'  such  a  burden.  But  as 
I  said,  I  ain't  long  for  this  world,  an'  now  I'll  be  goin',  ez  it's 
plain  as  daylight  that  I'm  pesterin'  the  life  out  o'  yer  by  stayin' 
here.  No,  don't  say  a  word,  I  know  what  I  know,  an'  nobody 
wants  me  round." 

So  with  another  groan  or  two  Aunt  Hannah  Croaker  sighed 
herself  out  of  the  house. 

Belle  Picketing  Johnston  '02. 


OClass  Poem. 


Oh,  ye,  who  through  the  years  gone  by, 

With  large,  unselfish  love, 
To  give  us  this  inheritance, 

Labored  and  planned  and  strove, 
Accept  our  reverent  thanks,  impart 

A  blessing  from  above. 

For  lives  of  richest  service  lent, 
For  strength  of  love  that  lay 

Below  a  faithful  ministry, 
We  would  our  love  repay  ; 

In  every  inmost  grateful  thought, 
Be  near  to  you  today. 

Our  years  are  brighter  for  that  toil  ; 

That  charity  endures. 
A  glad  and  glorious  privilege 

The  sacrifice  secures. 
Our  lives  be  nobler  for  your  gift, 

Our  work  be  one  with  yours  ! 


Delight  Walkly  Hall. 


Cree  Song. 

Merrily,  merrily,  how  the  birds  sing ! 

Cheerily,  cheerily,  sweet  voices  ring  ! 

Soft  the  winds  murmur  the  lindens  among  : 

"  As  the  work  the  reward,"  are  the  words  that  are  sung. 

Silently,  softly,  on  earth's  soft  green  breast, 

Tenderly,  tremblingly  deep  shadows  rest ; 

Bright  golden  sunbeams  and  fields  brilliant  green, 

Round  and  about  us  our  colors  are  seen. 

Modestly,  lowly  the  sweet  daisies  grow, 
Fair,  simple  flowers  with  beauty  aglow ; 
Semblance  of  promise  to  all  who  are  sad, 
Pleasure  and  brightness  to  all  who  are  glad. 
Tenderly,  trustingly,  hearts  ever  true, 
Lovingly,  joyfully,  friendships  renew ; 
Loyally,  gayly  for  Abbot  we  sing, 
Fearlessly,  sweetly  our  glad  voices  ring. 

Loyally,  sadly  our  class,  nineteen-one, 

Bids  a  farewell  to  the  tasks  that  are  done, 

Trustingly,  hopefully  greets  the  new  day  ; 

Past  pleasures  darken  but  ne'er  fade  away. 

Seeing  our  new  hopes  in  deep  fuller  light, 

Climbing  and  striving  to  stand  on  the  height, 

Fearlessly,  bravely,  the  new  fight  begin  : 

"  As  the  work  the  reward,"  are  the  words  that  we  sing. 

Alice  Louise  Terwilliger . 


)£  tutorials 


"  Thus  came  the  lovely  spring  with 
a  rush  of  blossoms  and  music" 

This  quotation  describes  very  aptly  the  impression  that  the 
arrival  of  spring  makes  upon  an  inmate  of  Draper  Hall.  The 
opening  of  all  the  beautiful  blossoms  seems  to  be  a  signal  for 
the  opening  of  all  the  windows  in  the  house,  and  the  reign  of  the 
music  rooms  begins. 

"  Wilt  thou  have  music,  Hark  !    .    .  . 
Twenty  caged  nightingales  do  sing  /  " 
But   the    Philistines    have    been   heard    to    remark  that  the 
music  of  the  twenty  nightingales  all  singing  at  once  was  not 
particularly  pleasing  to  them.    We  ourselves  have  made  an 
effort  to  be  reconciled  to  this  music.    However,  after  attempt- 
ing to  study  in  a  room  below  three  pianos  loudly  rendering 
Tannhauser,  scales  and  Florodora,  we  could  say  with  Shakes- 
peare, "  I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  music,"  or, 
"  How  sour  sweet  music  is 
IV hen  time  is  broke,  and  no  proportion  kept!" 
The  nightingales  and  pianos  are  by  no  means  all :  "  Sharp 
violins  proclaim  their  jealous  pangs  and  desperation,"  and  the 
tinkling  mandolins  are  now  and  then  heard  to  shriek  above  the 
rest. 

As  soon  as  we  stop  to  consider  the  matter,  we  may  note 
numerous  instances  of  the  good  that  all  this  music  is  doing. 
Not  to  dwell  upon  the  pleasure  as  well  as  the  benefit  which 
those  who  are  practising  vigorously  above  are  certainly  deriving 
from  their  efforts,  we  know  that  it  is  the  results  of  all  this 
practice  which  give  us  so  much  pleasure  at  the  musicales  in 
Miss  Means's  room  and  at  the  concert  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Every  person  of  culture  and  refinement  seeks  for  beautiful 
and  noble  things,  those  which  elevate  the  thoughts  to  something 
better  than  the  ordinary  and  commonplace.    We  feel  sure  that 
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nothing  can  prove  a  greater  stimulus  to  a  lively  interest  in  true 
beauty  and  worth,  than  individual  collections  of  pictures. 
Writers  in  all  ages  have  enlarged  upon  the  importance  of  the 
environment,  from  which  the  young  mind  gets  its  inspiration 
and  the  slow  assimilation  of  the  best  in  its  surroundings. 

In  1859,  Abbot  Academy  possessed  but  three  pictures  of 
any  description,  a  portrait  of  Madam  Abbot  and  lithographs  of 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Stowe.  Among  the  many  pictures  which  now 
adorn  the  walls,  great  judiciousness  of  selection  has  been  shown. 
Copies  of  world-famed  paintings  confront  one  in  all  the 
public  rooms,  and  can  not  fail  to  give  an  impression  of  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  originals.  The  choice  of  pictures  in  the 
Hall  is  particularly  pleasing.  In  full  view  of  the  entire  room 
hangs  the  most  beautiful  of  Raphael's  compositions,  the  Sistine 
Madonna,  while  two  of  his  most  famous  cartoons  adorn  the 
opposite  wall.  At  the  rear  of  the  room  are  the  two  famous 
Auroras,  those  of  Guido  Reni  and  Guercino.  In  other  parts 
of  the  buildings  are  copies  from  Correggio  and  Michael  Angelo. 

We  are  told  that  the  kingbird  is  the  most  feared  of  all  New 
England  birds  because  of  its  temper  which  it  gets  from  the 
hornets  on  which  it  feeds.  We  have  been  interested  lately  in 
observing  how  the  moral  of  this  tale  is  carried  out  in  the  board- 
ing-schoolgirl. 

The  mind  must  be  fed  by  what  is  of  the  earth  earthy,  as 
well  as  by  mental  food,  and  to  many  the  Metropolitan  seems  to 
be  the  place  for  building  up  extra  mental  calibre.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate, however,  that  the  mind  does  not  increase  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  nourishment  taken,  or  we  might  have  some 
gigantic  intellects  in  school,  and  we  might  have  some  of  the 
sweetest  dispositions  if  sweetness  in  one  form  produced  sweetness 
in  another. 

In  these  days  when  no  magazine  is  considered  complete 
without  its  health  article,  every  one  knows  very  nearly  what, 
when  and  how  much  they  should  eat ;  we  therefore  attribute  the 
frequent  breach  of  intelligence  in  this  line  to  the  fact  that  the 
spirit  is  willing  but  that  the  flesh  is  weak.    To  girls  who  are 
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deprived  of  the  pleasures  of  the  pipe  and  the  mug,  the  social 
joys  of  continual  lunches  and  spreads,  are  almost  irresistible. 
But  it  is  very  evident  to  the  thoughtful  girl  that  the  harm  result- 
ing from  too  frequent  lunching  far  outweighs  the  pleasures  of  the 
moment. 

Nothing  arouses  pity  quicker  than  a  specimen  of  ill-health, 
and  the  contrary  is  true,  that  fine  physical  health  arouses  the 
greatest  admiration.  Mind  and  body  work  together.  Plain 
living  and  high  thinking  is  not  a  popular,  practical  maxim,  but 
it  is  the  plain  livers  who  do  the  work  of  the  world  and  who 
have  the  good  health  to  enjoy  its  pleasures. 

Nothing  can  be  accomplished  without  hard  work  and  per- 
severance. We  feel  that  this  spirit  of  perseverance  is  needed 
very  much  in  the  work  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associ- 
ation, not  only  in  its  religious  but  also  in  its  social  work. 
Many  girls  think  the  Association  is  only  for  a  religious  purpose, 
but  we  think  it  is  also  to  draw  all  the  girls  together  for  social 
enjoyment.  We  have  seen  by  the  class  plays  given  this  winter 
that  there  is  much  dramatic  ability  in  the  school,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  girls  should  not  get  up  other  entertainments 
more  frequently. 

To  make  the  Association  a  success,  especially  the  social 
side,  it  is  necessary  for  every  one  in  the  school  to  become  a 
member  and  to  be  willing  to  give  her  support  and  help  in  any 
way  in  which  it  is  needed.  There  is  an  opportunity  in  the  neigh- 
borhood for  active  missionary  work.  Teachers  are  chosen  each 
year  for  the  Scotland  District  Sunday  School,  and  great  help  can 
be  given  to  the  children  there  by  sending  them  clothes  and 
shoes. 

Besides  the  active  work  which  is  done,  the  Association 
keeps  up  an  interest  in  many  things  outside  of  the  small  school 
life,  and  connects  Abbot  with  other  schools  and  colleges. 
Through  the  year  those  who  are  interested  in,  or  in  some  way 
connected  with,  missions  in  this  country  or  abroad,  speak  to  us 
about  their  work  thus  giving  us  a  personal  knowledge  of  the 
great  missionary  movements  in  the  world. 
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One  of  the  sports  which  is  never  lost  sight  of,  even  in  the 
baseball  season,  and  the  golf  craze,  is  tennis.  We  were  most 
fortunate  two  years  ago  in  being  given  a  very  fine  court,  but  to 
have  another  was  beyond  our  highest  expectations.  This,  how- 
ever, has  been  our  good  fortune,  and  if  the  girls  of  next  year  en- 
joy the  use  of  it  as  well  as  we  do  the  anticipation,  the  school 
will  certainly  have  some  very  good  players.  We  are  indeed 
grateful  to  the  friends  who  were  kind  and  thoughtful  enough  to 
see  in  which  sport  we  are  most  interested,  and  who  have 
provided  the  means  for  satisfying  that  interest. 
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6all  Exercises 

The  first  Hall  Exercises  of  this  term  were  held  January  5,  1901. 
They  consisted  of  very  interesting  descriptions  of  some  of  the  women's 
colleges.  Miss  Bacon  spoke  of  Smith  College,  Miss  Chickering  of 
Bryn  Mawr,  Miss  Kelsey  of  Wellesley  and  Miss  Knowles  of  Radcliffe. 
Miss  Farrell,  who  was  visiting  her  sister  here,  spoke  about  Vassar, 
where  she  is  still  a  student.    Miss  Kidder  gave  a  piano  selection. 

On  January  1  2,  Dr.  Torrey  told  us  about  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  the  body. 

On  January  19,  Rev.  Mr.  Palmer  read  to  us  from  Chaucer  in  a  most 
delightful  way.  He  read  selections  from  "  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  from 
"The  Legend  of  Good  Women,"  and  from  the  "  Canterbury  Tales." 
Afterwards,  Miss  Means  addressed  the  school. 

Rev.  Mr.  Wolcott  from  Lawrence  gave  us  a  most  ingenious  talk  on 
the  '-Art  of  Conversation,"  January  26.  He  showed  very  clearly  how 
great  an  art  it  is  and  how  we  might  make  it  ours. 

February  9,  several  of  the  girls  in  Miss  Tryon's  class  in  Garnett's 
Prose  read  papers  which  they  had  prepared  for  class  work.  Miss 
Bacon,  Miss  Bedell,  Miss  Bennett,  Miss  Brooks,  Miss  Katharine 
Herrick,  Miss  Smyth  and  Miss  Cameron  read  compositions 
written  in  imitation  of  Lamb.  Miss  Noone  sang  "Eva  Toole,"  and 
Miss  Bacon  and  Miss  Gay  gave  a  piano  duet. 

On  February  16,  Miss  Ingalls  came  out  from  Boston  and  gave  us  a 
most  interesting  lecture  on  English  Cathedrals.  Our  stereopticon  was 
used  with  a  number  of  new  slides. 

On  February  23,  some  of  the  members  of  Miss  Chickering's  class  in 
General  Literature  entertained  the  school.  Miss  Margaret  Reed 
read  a  paper  upon  the  "  The  Condition  of  England  at  the  Be- 
ginning of  the  19th  Century."  A  selection  was  given  from  Carlyle's 
"  Past  and  Present"  by  Miss  Farrell.  Miss  Carter  read  "  Each  and 
All"  by  Emerson,  and  Miss  Baxter  illustrated  Browning  by  reading 
"The  Eagle,"  and  selections  from  "The  Flight  of  the  Duchess." 
Miss  Noone  sang,  and  Miss  Bacon  and  Miss  Gay  played  a  duet. 
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The  exercises  on  March  2  were  opened  with  a  song  by  Miss  Cam- 
eron. Then  three  of  Miss  Durfee's  pupils  in  Elocution  entertained  the 
school.  Miss  Rosamond  Thomson  recited  a  selection  from  De- 
Ouincev's  "  Joan  of  Arc,  "  and  Miss  Katharine  Clark  gave  a  selection 
from  "  Guenn."  Miss  Sara  Jackson,  '95,  very  kindly  came  in  and 
gave  us  an  extract  from  "  Mrs.  Leeks  and  Mrs.  Aleshine.*'  Miss 
Smyth  played  a  violin  solo. 

On  March  9,  we  were  much  interested  in  Fraulein  Schiefferdecker's 
graphic  account  of  her  frightful  experiences  on  the  '*  Xormania." 
Miss  Whiting  gave  a  piano  solo. 

April  13,  a  number  of  girls  were  selected  to  read  Shakespeare's 
"  Henry  V,"  and  though  parts  of  the  play  had  to  be  omitted,  owing  to 
lack  of  time,  the  entertainment  was  most  enjoyable. 

On  April  27,  Miss  Xoone  sang,  and  Miss  Means  addressed  the 
school. 

May  11,  Mr.  Alden  of  Andover,  gave  an  interesting  lecture  on  Coal 
Tar  Products. 

The  program  for  the  afternoon  of  May  18,  was  shorter  than  usual 
but  especially  delightful  as  the  Glee  Club  sang  several  songs,  and 
Miss  Bacon  and  Miss  Gay  gave  a  piano  duet. 

May  25,  Mr.  George  Dove  of  Andover  described  a  trip  to  Greenland 
which  he  took  in  the  summer  of  1894.  The  steamer  that  carried  his 
party  was  wrecked  oft  the  coast  of  Greenland,  and  after  some  exciting 
experiences,  they  had  to  give  up  the  rest  of  their  trip  and  make  the 
best  of  their  way  home.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  stereopticon 
views. 

June  1,  the  Glee  Club  sang  and  Miss  Delight  Hall.  Miss  Margaret 
Reed  and  Miss  Douglass  of  the  Fine  Arts  Class,  described  some  of  the 
pictures  which  hang  in  the  Academy  Hall  and  told  about  the  originals 
of  which  they  are  copies,  and  about  the  artists  who  painted  them. 

Noctures. 

On  Friday  evening,  March  1.  Dr.  William  Allan  Neilson,  of  Harvard 
University,  lectured  to  us  on  "  Shakespeare's  Treatment  of  Sentiment- 
alism."  At  the  beginning  of  the  lecture,  Dr.  Neilson  said  that  Shakes- 
peare has  shown  himself  especialliy  interested  in  a  certain  type  of 
character;  in  men  and  women  who  possess  a  deep  and  delicate  power  of 
imagination,  but  who  fail  to  express  their  emotion  in  action.    As  ex- 
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amples  of  this  kind  of  person,  he  mentioned  Romeo,  at  the  time  of 
his  love  for  Rosaline,  Proteus,  the  Duke  in  "Twelfth  Night,1' Con- 
stance, and  King  Richard  II.  All  of  these  characters  care  much  for  the 
emotion  for  its  own  sake,  and  have  confidence  in  its  constancy  ;  they 
prove  themselves  faithless  in  action,  selfish  and  often  cruel.  To  illus- 
trate his  points,  Dr.  Neilson  read  from  the  plays  with  much  humor  and 
appreciation.  The  scene  in  which  Richard  gives  his  crown  to  Henry 
was  read  with  much  dramatic  force  and  was  thoroughly  appreciated  by 
the  audience.  The  charm  of  Dr.  Neilson's  simple  and  direct  manner 
and  the  originality  of  his  treatment  were  felt  by  all. 

On  the  evening  of  March  8,  Dr.  Neilson  gave  us  his  second  lecture 
upon  "  The  Purpose  of  Fiction.1'  After  stating  the  purpose,  declared 
or  probable,  of  authors  of  fiction,  Dr.  Neilson  showed  by  carefully 
selected  illustrations,  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  just  in  special  instances. 
He  then  examined  the  value  of  fiction  to  the  reader.  Through  fiction 
we  enlarge  our  lives  by  entering  at  second  hand  into  the  experiences  of 
other  lives,  lived  often  under  conditions  foreign  to  our  own.  After  the 
lecture,  Dr.  Neilson  read  to  a  smaller  but  not  less  appreciative 
audience,  in  the  McKeen  Rooms  from  the  writings  of  Barrie  and  Burns. 

The  second  series  of  lectures  in  the  Alumnae  Course  was  given  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  April  30,  and  a  week  later  on  May  6.  Professor 
Palmer  of  Harvard  University  spoke  on  t;  Ideals  of  Conduct.'1  In 
these  lectures  Professor  Palmer  showed  that  the  world  is  gradually 
drifting  toward  the  study  of  natural,  unconscious  objects  ;  that  now-a 
days  spirit  is  disparaged  and  nature  exalted.  In  former  times 
spirit  was  made  lord  over  nature.  We  have  examples  of  this 
attitude  in  the  epic  and  lyric  poems,  and  in  the  old  paint- 
ings, where  a  single  figure  stood  out  against  a  blank  background. 
But  the  Renaissance  movement  was  an  attempt  to  return  to 
nature,  and  the  history  of  civilization  from  this  time  on  is  the  history 
of  a  progressive  doubt.  Nature  is  more  accurate  than  self-con- 
sciousness, it  comes  forward  as  a  director  of  life,  while  with  self-con- 
sciousness come  confusions  and  perplexities.  But  Professor  Palmer 
showed  us  that  the  conscious  life  is  the  best  life,  and  only  that  conduct 
is  good  which  is  thoroughly  saturated  with  consciousness.  He  ex- 
plained that  the  unconscious  person  cannot  grow  or  develop,  and  if 
we  are  afflicted  with  self-consciousness,  we  must  remember  that  it  is  a 
splendid  moral  force,  and  that,  by  turning  it  from  ourselves  to  larger 
subjects,  we  shall  be  freed  from  its  incumbrances.  So  he  proved  that 
the   presence   of     self-consciousness    is   of    great  value,  and  that 
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progress  is  possible  only  through  self-consciousness.  These  lectures 
were  made  even  more  interesting  by  Professor  Palmer's  charming  style 
and  delightful  humor. 

(Entertainments  anb  (Excursions. 

January  14,  Mr.  Draper  very  kindly  invited  all  the  girls  to  a  sleigh- 
ride.  There  were  three  large  barges  full  of  girls  who  thoroughly  en- 
joyed themselves  all  the  afternoon. 

January  15,  the  social  committee  of  the  Y.  \V.  C.  A.  gave  an  ob- 
servation party  in  the  library  for  the  members  of  the  school. 

February  2,  the  Alumnae  Reception  was  held  in  Boston  at  the 
Vendome.    The  seniors  and  college  seniors  attended. 

February  5,  the  girls  had  an  interesting  Vaudeville  in  Abbot  Hall. 
During  the  evening  there  was  singing,  dancing,  mandolin  playing, 
reciting  and  a  short  play. 

February  7,  a  few  of  the  girls  went  to  hear  the  Adamowski  Quartette 
at  the  November  Club. 

February  8,  the  girls  enjoyed  being  present  at  a  dramatic  enter- 
tainment of  the  November  Club  in  which  Miss  Gay,  Miss  Knowles  and 
Miss  Bosher  took  part.    The  play  presented  was  "A  Double  Thread." 

February  12,  Miss  Chickering  and  Miss  Tryon  received  the  girls  on 
their  corridor  from  eight  to  nine.  During  that  time  they  played  games 
and  drank  tea.     The  evening  proved  very  pleasant. 

On  the  same  evening,  Miss  Manson  and  Miss  Douglass  gave  a 
supper  for  the  Senior  Class  in  their  room. 

February  14,  a  St.  Valentine's  party  was  held  in  the  dining  room. 
Between  dances  Miss  Elizabeth  Ripley  distributed  a  large  box  of 
valentines.  At  the  close  of  the  evening  ice-cream  and  cake  were  served. 

February  15,  Mrs.  George  Ripley  gave  a  reception  for  the  two 
Senior  classes  of  Abbot. 

February  16,  Mrs.  Smith  and  the  Misses  Smith  were  at  home  to  their 
friends.    The  Senior  and  College  Senior  classes  were  invited. 

February  19,  the  girls  attended  a  concert  given  in  the  Town  Hall  by 
the  Pierian  Sodality  of  Harvard. 
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February  22,  Mrs.  Hincks  invited  the  Seniors  and  College  Seniors 
to  take  part  in  a  character  party.  The  rest  of  the  school  followed 
their  example  by  having  one  at  home. 

February  26,  Several  of  the  girls  entertained  their  friends  from  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Draper  Hall. 

March  2,  The  girls  on  Miss  Kelsey's  corridor  had  a  very  delightful 
time  at  a  tea  which  Miss  Kelsey  gave  for  them.  Several  of  the  young 
ladies  of  the  town  were  also  present. 

March  5,  The  French  Department  gave  two  very  successful  French 
plays,  ' 'Facilite  "  and  "Un  Quartier  Tranquille." 
The  cast  was  as  follows  : 

FACILITE. 

Miss  Timmers 

MLLE.  MANSON 


Blanche 
Josephine 


Nieces  de  Miss  Timmers 


MLLE.  L.  ERASER  AND  MLLE.  CAMERON 

Mile,  de  la  Grande  Maison      ....  Gouvernante 

MLLE.  MASON 

Fe'licite  Marquand       ......    Femme  de  Chambre 

MLLE.  MOTT 

Frangoise        ........  Domestique 

MLLE.  JOHNSON 

Between  the  plays  Miss  V.  Smith  and  Miss  Buck  played  a  duet  by 
Massenet  and  Miss  Noone  sang,  "  Chanson,  Marguerite." 

UN   QUARTIER  TRANQILLE. 

Mme.  Malgarni,        .....  Proprietaire  d'un  hotel  garni 

MLLE.  C.  L.  THOMSON 

Eudoxie  Cleopatre   Sa  fille 

MLLE.  M.  B.  SMITH 

Anastasie     ..........  Domestique 

MLLE.  CLAY 

Mile.  Olympe  Zoe  de  Mont  Parnasse  Poete 

MLLE.  MARVELLE 

Mile.  Doremi  Maitresse  de  Chant 

MLLE.  BROOKS 

Mile,  de  l'Entrechat       ......  Maitresse  de  Dance 

MLLE.  ROCKWELL 

Mile,  de  l'Aquarelle   Peintre 

MLLE.  SMYTH 
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March  1 5,  the  girls  went  to  the  concert  of  the  Phillips  Banjo, 
Mandolin  and  Glee  Clubs. 

March  20,  Miss  Kelsey  took  a  party  of  girls  to  see  Wiiliam  Gillette  in 
u  Sherlock  Holmes." 

April  20,  Miss  Durfee  took  a  party  of  girls  to  see  Richard  Mansfield 
in  "  Henry  V." 

April  24,  two  short  plays  were  given  by  the  Golf  Club  at 
the  November  Clubhouse.  The  plays  were  "A  Fair  Encounter"  and 
"  The  Albany  Depot." 

May  4,  the  girls  attended  the  game  between  the  Harvard  2nd  and 
Andover  teams.    Andover  won. 

May  7,  The  College  Seniors  gave  a  reception  to  the  Seniors.  A 
number  of  guests  were  invited  from  outside  and  the  evening  passed 
very  successfully  and  pleasantly. 

May  10,  the  girls  attended  a  lecture  at  Phillips  Academy  by  Dr. 
Newton  on  the  Passion  Play. 

May  1 1,  the  girls  were  incited  to  a  track  meet  at  Phillips  Academy. 

May  14,  the  girls  were  greatly  interested  to  hear  the  Means  Prize 
Speaking  Contest. 

May  23,  The  November  Club  and  Phillips  Dramatic  Club  gave 
two  plays.  The  November  Club  presented  "  A  Husband  in  Clover,'* 
acted  by  Miss  Bosher  and  Mr.  Gilbert.  The  Phillips  Dramatic  Club 
presented  "  Second  Floor  Spoopendyke."' 

May  28,  The  Senior  class  gave  a  remarkably  clever  and  enter- 
taining presentation  of  Thackeray's  "  The  Rose  and  the  Ring.** 

The  cast  was  as  follows  : 

King  Valoroso  Miss  Reed 

Prince  Giglio  Miss  Clark 

Prince  Bulbo  Miss  Terwilliger 

Hedzoff  Miss  Hale 

Porter  Gruff aunff  Miss  Clay 


Fairy  Blackstick  Miss  Holden 


Archbishop 
Tomaso  Lorenzo 


Miss  Holt 
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Queen  Miss  Swift 

Princess  Angelica   Miss  Hall 

Betsinda  Miss  Leonard 

Countess  Gruffaunff      .......        Miss  Carter 

The  Glee  Club  added  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  the  evening.  Miss 
Bacon  and  Miss  Noone  sang  admirably. 

June  4,  The  Senior  and  Senior  Middle  classes  were  invited  to  a 
reception  given  by  Doctor  Bancroft  and  Mrs.  Long. 

June  8,  the  school  attended  the  second  ball  game  between  Andover 
and  Exeter.    Andover  won  9-2. 

The  first  of  Mr.  Downs's  Piano  Recitals  was  given  January  24,  Mr. 
Heinrich  Gebhard  played  Schumann's  Carnival,"  and  selections  from 
Bach,  Saint-Saen,  Chopin,  Liszt  and  Schutt.  The  Hoffmann  Quartet 
played  at  the  second  concert,  March  7. 

At  the  third  concert,  April  11,  Max  Heinrich  sang. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  May,  Miss  Kelsey  and  Miss  Mason  took  a 
party  of  girls  for  a  most  delightful  drive  through  historic  Concord  and 
Lexington.  They  lunched  on  the  site  of  the  Concord  Battle  near  the 
statue  of  the  "  Minute  Man,"  and  separated  only  by  a  field  from  the 
"  Old  Manse."  Among  the  places  of  interest  which  they  saw,  were 
the  Emerson  homestead,  Hawthorne's  home  "Wayside,"  the  "Orchard 
House  "  where  Louisa  M.  Alcott  wrote  "  Little  Women,"  and  Sleepy 
Hollow  Cemetery  where  are  the  graves  of  Emerson,  Hawthorne, 
Thoreau  and  the  Alcotts.  They  drove  to  Lexington  over  the  road  by 
which  the  British  marched  from  Lexington  to  Concord,  and  there  they 
saw  the  house  where  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock  were  sleeping 
when  roused  by  Paul  Revere. 

Eleven  of  us  girls  started  with  Miss  Kelsey,  one  bright  Wednesday 
morning,  with  our  lunches  and  coats  tucked  under  our  arms,  for  an  ex- 
cursion to  Nahant.  Among  the  eleven  was  the  geology  class  who 
were  going  to  make  observations  and  take  notes. 

A  carriage  met  us  at  the  Lynn  station  and  we  drove  out  to  the 
beach,  where  we  wandered  along  a  short  distance  amusing  ourselves 
in  various  ways.  Then  we  drove  to  the  Nahant  cliffs  where  we  had 
our  lunch  and  had  a  good  chance  to  make  observations. 

We  drove  back  through  Lynn  and  Swampscott  to  Marblehead.  At 
that  beach  we  spent  half  an  hour,  and  amused  ourselves  running  away 
from  the  waves  and  throwing  pebbles  into  the  sea. 

We  had  another  pleasant  drive  back  to  the  station,  and  from  there 
we  took  the  train  to  Boston  and  then  to  Andover. 
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Religious  Hotes. 

January  5,  the  new  year  and  century  was  opened  by  a  Praise  Service 
conducted  by  Miss  Means. 

On  January  12,  Miss  Merrill  spoke  to  us  of  what  constitutes  the 
true  life,  making  special  mention  of  our  school  duties,  and  the  value 
of  silent  time. 

Miss  Means  gave  the  school  a  very  helpful  talk  on  January  19th, 
about  "  The  Power  of  Words  and  the  Meaning  of  Superstitions."' 

On  January  26,  Miss  Means  spoke  to  us  about  "  Spirit**  as  the  real 
force  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Fisher  of  Andover  gave  us  a  very  interesting  talk  on  Mr.  Allen's 
new  biography  of  Phillips  Brooks,  on  Saturday,  February  2. 

"  Usefulness"  was  the  theme  of  Miss  Means's  address  to  the  school 
on  the  evening  of  February  9. 

On  February  16,  Mr.  Andrews  of  West  Parish  talked  to  the  school 
about  "  Perseverance." 

On  February  23,  Mr.  Babbit  of  Andover  addressed  the  school, 
choosing  for  his  subject  "  Precious  are  thy  thoughts,  O  God!'"  He  en- 
larged upon  the  value  of  good  thoughts. 

On  March  2,  just  before  the  beginning  of  Lent,  Miss  Means  spoke 
upon  the  use  of  Lent. 

Professor  Hincks  of  the  Theological  Seminary  talked  to  us  about 
"  Our  Ideals  "  on  March  9. 

March  16,  by  request,  Mr.  Shipman  repeated  a  sermon  delivered  at 
the  South  Church  on  the  previous  Sunday  upon  the  subject,  "  In  those 
days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  but  every  man  did  that  which  was 
right  in  his  own  eyes."    He  laid  special  emphasis  upon  the  social  self. 

On  the  following  Saturday  evening,  March  24,  Dr.  Bancroft  spoke 
upon  the  text  taken  from  the  revised  version  of  the  Bible,  "  Lord, 
what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  be  ?  " 

Mr.  Cary  of  the  Theological  Seminary  spoke  to  the  school  on  April 
13,  his  text  being,  "  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with 
good." 
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On  Thursday  morning,  April  18th,  we  had  the  great  pleasure  of 
listening  to  Dr.  Grenfell's  account  of  his  work  in  the  Deep  Sea 
Missions. 

Saturday  evening,  April  20,  Mrs.  Alice  Gordon  Gulick,  a  visitor  at 
the  school,  spoke  of  the  need  of  education  among  the  girls  of  Spain, 
and  of  what  has  already  been  done  for  them. 

On  Saturday  evening,  April  27,  Miss  Cutter  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
spoke  to  the  school  about  character.  Miss  Cutter  is  especially  active 
in  the  work  done  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  boarding  school,  and  after  the 
service  she  spoke  particularly  to  the  association. 

On  May  4,  Miss  Means  talked  to  us  about  our  secret  faults  and 
their  influence  upon  the  course  of  our  lives.  She  read  a  part  of  Brown- 
ing's "  Saul." 

On  May  n,  Mr.  Wilson  of  Free  Church,  Andover,  spoke  to  us  on 
the  subject  of"  Consciousness,"  suggested  by  Professor  Palmer's  lecture 
on  the  previous  Friday. 

On  May  18,  Professor  Ryder  of  the  Theological  Seminary  gave 
us  a  very  helpful  talk  about  "  Culture." 

We  were  especially  favored  in  being  able  to  hear  Dr.  Ament  speak 
of  his  work  in  China,  on  May  23,  at  chapel. 

May  25,  Miss  Moore,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
led  the  Saturday  evening  meeting. 

June  1,  Mr.  Carter  of  Andover  talked  about  his  work  as  city  mis- 
sionary in  Lawrence. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  held  its  regular  Sunday  evening  meetings 
throughout  the  past  year.  On  Sunday  evening,  March  17,  Dr.  Ban- 
croft very  kindly  consented  to  address  the  meeting,  choosing  for  his 
subject,  "Lord  what  will  thou  have  me  to  do?  "  The  Association  has 
also  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Miss  Cutter  and  Miss  Moore,  both  of 
whom  contributed  much  that  helped  toward  the  managing  of  the  as- 
sociation. The  officers  elected  for  next  year  are:  President,  Honora 
Spalding;  vice  president,  Ethel  Fraser;  treasurer,  Elizabeth  Gilbert. 

(Dbituaries. 

The  sudden  death  of  Col.  John  Bracewell  of  North  Adams,  the 
husband  of  Anna  B.  Hunter  f  '8o,  on  January  7,  1901,  brought  deep 
grief  and  mourning  not  only  to  his  family,  but  to  the  whole  town,  for 
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Col.  Bracewell  was  a  large-hearted,  genial  man  of  sterling  worth  and 
sincere  piety.  Indeed,  the  tributes  to  his  memory,  written  or  spoken, 
by  men  of  every  walk  in  life,  fill  even  those  who  did  not  know  him  per- 
sonally, with  a  distinct  sense  of  loss,  and  yet  with  renewed  assurance 
that  life  is  well  worth  living. 

March  18,  190 1,  in  West  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  Annie  L.  Grout 
f'68. 

"Annie  L.,  daughter  of  Lewis  and  Lydia  H.  Grout,  was  born  in 
Natal,  South  Africa,  July  28,  1847.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  she  began 
to  assist  her  mother  in  teaching  the  natives.  In  1862,  she  came  with 
her  parents  to  America,  and  soon  entered  Glenwood  Ladies"  Seminary, 
after  which,  she  attended  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary  for  two  years,  then 
Abbot  Academy  where  she  graduated  in  1868."  Miss  Grout  had  for  a 
time  a  school  of  her  own,  and  taught  in  several  schools,  both  in  the 
North  and  in  the  South.  She  was  for  a  time  connected  with  Atlanta 
University,  Georgia.  After  her  mother's  death  in  1875,  srie  lived  with 
her  father  in  West  Brattleboro,  interesting  herself  in  church  work  and 
in  the  social  life  of  the  town.  She  was  much  interested  in  nature 
studies,  such  as  mineralogy,  botany  and  bird  lore.  She  discovered  a 
fern  not  up  to  that  time  known  to  have  been  found  in  this  country. 
Active  in  all  good  works,  her  interests  were  constantly  widening,  vet 
she  was  faithful  and  devoted  to  her  home  duties,  but  ready  and  willing 
to  go  to  her  heavenly  rest. 

May  14,  1 901.  Mrs.  Edith  Carpenter  Thomas,  whose  sudden 
death  in  New  York  was  a  shock  to  all  her  friends,  came  as  a  young 
girl  to  Abbot  Academy  in  1880.  She  already  gave  promise  of  unusual 
literary  ability,  a  promise  that  in  later  years  she  abundantly  fulfilled. 
That  she  should  become  so  interested  and  so  efficient  in  Settlement 
Work  was  perhaps  a  surprise  to  those  who  knew  her  in  school,  for  she 
seemed  then  more  intent  upon  speculative  problems  than  upon  practical 
or  sociological  questions,  still  the  ardor  with  which  she  gave  herself  to 
this  work,  and  the  hearty  co-operation  which  she  received  from  her 
husband,  made  her  life  full  and  happy.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  gave 
themselves  up  to  serious  and  patient  study  of  social  conditions,  both  in 
England  and  in  this  country.  It  was  in  her  office  in  the  University 
Settlement,  New  York,  that  her  overtaxed  life  went  out. 

Mr.  Daniel  A.  Heald,  who  married  Elizabeth  Goddard  '74,  died 
suddenly  at  his  home  in  Llewellyn  Park,  Orange,  N.  J  ,  December 
28th,  1900 

Mr.  Heald  was  most  successful  as  the  president  of  the  Home 
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Insurance  Company  of  New  York,  was  one  of  the  original  projectors  of 
Llewellyn  Park,  and  in  all  church,  charitable  and  social  organizations, 
was  a  most  valued  and  efficient  worker.  We  record  such  a  life,  con- 
nected with,  and  aided  by  one  of  our  Abbot  graduates,  with  especial 
pride,  that  we  may  so  associate  its  noble  influence  with  the  school ;  and 
we  wish  to  express  our  deep  sympathy  with  Mrs.  Heald  in  her  sorrow. 

3tems  of  (general  interest, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Draper  commemorated  the  fifty-third  anniversary  of 
their  marriage  by  giving  to  the  reading-room  of  Draper  Hall  a  large 
oak  reading  table,  with  magazine  rack  and  drawers.  This  table 
is  most  welcome  to  the  Library  as  it  affords  more  table  space  and 
easier  access  to  the  magazines. 

The  first  anniversary  of  Professor  Park's  death  was  observed  by 
placing  a  tablet  in  the  Seminary  Chapel,  containing  his  profile  likeness 
and  the  following  inscription  : 

Edwards  A.  Park,  D.D.;  LL.D. 
1808 — 1900 
Professor  in  Andover  Seminary 
1836 — 1900 
Editor  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
1844 — 1900 
A  versatile  Author 
An  eloquent  Preacher 
An  inspiring  Teacher 
A  profound  Theologian 
His  lines  have  gone  out  through  all  the  earth 
And  his  words  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

This  beautiful  tablet  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Draper  in  memory  of  the 
thirty-three  years  in  which  he  acted  as  publisher  of  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  and  subsequently,  as  publisher  of  Professor  Park's  last  volume 
of  sermons. 

Mrs.  Isabella  Wilson  Pettie,  a  former  teacher  at  Abbot  Academy, 
on  returning  to  her  duties  in  Japan  after  a  vacation  in  this  country, 
left  an  interesting  and  valuable  collection  of  Japanese  articles  as  a 
present  to  the  school.  Among  some  of  the  articles  of  interest  is  a 
handsome  brass  mirror,  two  head-rests  or  pillows,  one  elaborate,  of 
the  style  used  by  the  wealthier  p.ople,  the  other  plainer,  and  a  toilet 
set  with  different  compartments  and  sliding  drawers. 
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The  Fidelio  Society  now  has  a  society  pin.  It  is  a  small,  circular  pin 
with  the  word  "  Fidelio"  at  the  top,  "  Abbot  Academy  "  at  the  bottom 
and  in  the  center  a  bar  of  music  which  contains  the  first  notes  of 
Fidelio's  song  from  the  opera  of  Fidalio.  The  design  is  made  up  in 
rose  gold,  plain  gold  snd  silver. 

This  spring  ate  ther-ball  was  added  to  our  collection  of  out-door 
amusements  and  is  much  prized  by  those  who  are  fond  of  vigorous 
exercise. 

The  heartiest  good  wishes  went  with  the  potted  plants  which  the 
Draper  Hall  girls  sent  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Draper  on  the  fifty-third 
anniversary  of  their  wedding  day. 

Commencement  IDeek. 

The  anniversary  exercises  extend  from  June  15  through  June  18. 

On  Saturday  evening,  June  15,  there  will  be  a  musicale  by  Pro- 
fessor Downs's  pupils,  at  which  Cowen's  cantata  "  The  Daughter  of 
the  Sea"  will  be  given. 

The  baccalaureate  sermon  will  be  preached  Sunday  morning,  June 
16,  by  Rev.  William  F.  Davis,  D.  D.,  of  Newton  Centre. 

On  Monday  evening,  June  17,  the  annual  Draper  Reading  will  be 
given. 

On  Tuesday,  Anniversary  Day,  the  address  to  the  senior  class  will 
be  given  in  the  South  church,  by  Rev.  Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon,  D.  D. 
of  Norwich,  Conn. 


Hlumnae  IRotee, 


We  are  glad  to  know  that  Miss  Watson  has  returned  to  the 
United  States  after  so  long  a  sojourn  abroad.  She  is  to  have  a  home 
with  her  brother,  Dr.  Watson,  and  his  wife,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  so  we 
shall  hope  for  a  visit  from  her  soon. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Hall  Bird  is  as  busy  as  ever,  working  with  her 
husband  in  their  institutional  church  in  South  Chicago,  where  Mr. 
Bird  has  just  celebrated  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  his  pastorate. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Stephenson,  (Mary  Beal  92-93)  writes  from  Duluth, 
Minn.,  her  home,  that  she  is  devoting  some  time  to  music  again, 
though  her  two  little  daughters  absorb  much  of  her  attention. 

Eleanor  R.  MacDonald  has  just  graduated  from  the  State  Normal 
School,  Winona,  Minnesota. 

Catherine  Sanford,  '99,  made  her  school-home  a  brief  visit  on  her 
return  from  Europe.    She  came  on  the  same  steamer  as  Miss  Watson. 

Mrs.  Olive  Slay  ton  Evans,  '93,  has  returned  to  her  home  in  Man- 
chester, N.  H.,  after  a  year  of  travel  in  the  Old  World. 

Miss  Lily  Dougall,  '83,  is  editing  an  interesting  weekly  reprint  of 
articles  from  leading  journals  and  reviews  reflecting  the  current  thought 
of  both  hemispheres.  The  paper  is  called  "World  Wide,''  and  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Montreal  Witness  Co.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Two  new  trustees  of  the  school  have  been  chosen  since  the  publi- 
cation of  the  last  Courant,  Rev.  E.  Winchester  Donald,  D.  D.,  rector 
of  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  and  Mr.  John  Alden  of  Andover.  Dr. 
Donald's  interest  in  the  educational  work  which  such  a  school  as  this 
represents  is  well  known.  In  Mr.  Alden,  chemist  in  the  Pacific  Mills, 
Lawrence,  and  one  of  the  annual  lecturers  in  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  of  which  he  is  an  alumnus,  the  Science  Department 
has  a  wise  and  practical  friend  and  a  strong  and  constant  ally. 

The  friends  of  Helen  and  Sara  Jackson  will  be  grieved  to  learn  of 
the  death  of  their  father,  Win.  T.  Jackson,  son  of  Dr.  Jackson,  one  of 
the  first  trustees  of  the  school. 

Mrs.  Lucretia  Kendall  Clark,  a  former  German  teacher  here,  now 
living  in  Croydon,  England,  was  thoughtful  enough  to  send  to  the 
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school  reading-room  an  illustrated,  memorial  number  of  The  Gentle- 
woman's Magazine,  containing  many  interesting  articles  concerning 
the  beloved  Queen  Victoria. 

Tis  too  early  to  give  the  vacation  plans  of  our  school,  or  even  of 
our  Faculty,  but  as  we  go  to  press,  Miss  Schiefferdecker  is  starting  for 
England.  She  sails  June  8,  from  New  York,  and  expects  to  spend  the 
greater  part  of  her  vacation  with  relatives  and  friends  in  Germany. 
May  she  have  fair  winds,  smooth  seas,  and  a  restful,  happy  summer! 

The  following  is  the  list  of  visitors  for  the  second  semester :  Estelle 
Greenough  '99,  Mary  K.  Marland  C.  P.  '99,  Marion  S.  Somers  '95, 
Martha  F.  Emerson  '97,  Catherine  Sanford  f  99?  Alice  Wood  f'oo. 
Elizabeth  Jencks  'oo,  Mrs.  Annie  Watts  Pillsbury  t '82,  May  Watts  '81, 
Edith  E.  Ingalls  f'82,  Pearl  B.  Randall  '97*  Elizabeth  Bonsfield  '96, 
Udetta  D.  Brown  C.  P.  '99,  Gertrude  Cowles  '00,  Annie  F.  Frye  f  '82, 
Mrs.  Alice  Goddard  Emerson  '64,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Goddard  Heald  "74, 
Henrietta  Hanford  '86,  Mary  G.  Peabody  ^89,  Helen  Dana  t  99? 
Cornelia  Pickard  '99,  Mrs.  Ethelyn  Marshall  Cross  f  '94,  Elvena  Bell 
f '99,  Constance  Gutterson  f'oo,  Mrs.  Frances  Kimball  Harlow.  Miss 
Bertha  Terrill,  Mary  Beckham  '94,  Kathleen  Jones  f  89,  Gertrude 
Lawrence  f'oo,  Mae  Young  f  '99,  Alice  E.  Bradley  f'oo,  Mrs.  Frances 
Bancroft  Long  f  '89,  Mrs.  Jennie  L.  Noon  '74,  Harriet  D.  Warning  '99, 
Mrs.  Agnes  Baldwin  Fairchild  '85,  Mrs.  Alfred  Thomas  (Man- 
Baldwin  '94),  Elizabeth  Marsh,  '99. 

ZTTarrtages. 

Hill-Wolfenden. — In  Attleborough,  Mass.,  April  17.  1901,  Miss 
Maboth  Lillian  Wolfenden,  ^99,  to  Mr.  Frederick  Hotchkiss  Hill. 

Earhart-Beal. — In  Detroit,  Mich.,  April  23,  1901,  Miss  Carrie 
Louise  Beal,  '91,  to  Mr.  Harry  Boyd  Earhart.  At  home,  1580  Ash- 
land Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

Nelson-McCue. — In  Massilon,  Ohio,  Jan.  16,  1901,  Miss  Blanche 
McCue,  '89,  to  Mr.  Robert  Gilbert  Nelson. 

Young-Simoxton. — In  Rockland,  Maine,  Sept.,  1900,  Miss  Grace 
Simonton,  '95,  to  Dr.  Young. 

Wolfe-Rogers. — In  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  Jan.  31,  i9oi,Miss 
Sophie  Ainsworth  Rogers,  '97,  to  Mr.  Hudson  Garland  Wolfe. 

Lee-Billings. — In  New  York,  N.  Y.,  June  5,  1901,  Miss  Laura 
Billings,  '8 1,  to  Mr.  Frederic  S.  Lee. 


ALUMNAE  NOTES. 
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Births. 

'88.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hiram  C.  Roberts,  (May  Stow  '88),  a 
daughter,  born  April  20,  1901. 

'95.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Kendrick  Rockwell,  (Alice  Brittain 
'95),  a  son,  Harold  Hastings  Rockwell,  born  March  12,  1901. 

'97.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Crofut,  (Ruth  Paul  '97),  a  son, 
William  Elmer  Crofut,  Jr. 

'92.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Phillips,  (Bertha  Manning  '92),  a 
son,  John  Manning  Phillips,  born  May  15,  1901. 

£)eatfyr. 

April  10,  1901,  Mr.  Enos  E.  Stow,  father  of  May  Stow  Roberts  and 
Bessie  Stow.  Mr.  Stow  was  a  life  long  resident  of  Southington,  Conn., 
and  foremost  for  years  in  helping  forward  the  business  and  religious 
interests  of  the  town. 

'32.  In  Marblehead,  Mass.,  Jan.  1,  1901,  Margaret  O.  Woods, 
widow  of  Rev.  E.  A.  Laurence,  D.  D.  Mrs.  Laurence  was  one  of  the 
pupils  enrolled  May  6,  1829. 

'32.  In  Andover,  Jan.  13,  1901,  Losina  C.  Goldsmith,  widow  of 
Mr.  Jonathan  Waldo. 

'38.  In  Andover,  Jan.  18,  1901,  Martha  Griffin,  wife  of  Mr.  M. 
Christopher  Andrews  and  mother  of  Mrs.  Nellie  Andrews  Minor  f  '58. 

'41.  In  Andover,  Dec.  8,  1900,  Julia  M.  Marland,  widow  of 
Franklin  Darracott,  Esq. 

'46.  In  Hanover,  N.  H.,  Jan.  2,  1901,  Abby  A.  Freeman,  widow 
of  Alfred  Pike,  M.  D.,  and  mother  of  Martha  W.  Pike  '71. 

'48.  In  Maiden,  Mass.,  Dec.  17,  1900,  Martha  J.  Gray,  daughter 
of  the  late  David  Gray  of  Andover. 

'58.  In  Boston,  Dec.  20,  1900,  Clara  L.  Dove,  widow  of  William 
Phillips  Walley,  Esq,,  and  sister  of  Geo.  W.  W.  Dove,  Esq.,  and  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  George  Duncan  (Laura  S.  Dove)  '58. 

'36.    In  Woburn,  Mass.,  Nov.  30,  1900,  Mrs.  Fanny  Lewis  Scudder. 


Class  Organizations. 


*01. 

Wie  die  Arbeit  so  der  Lohn. 

President       ....  Evelyn  Carter. 

Vice-President       .       .       .  Katharine  Clark. 

Secretary       ....  Alice  Louise  Tervvilliger. 

Treasurer      ....  Margaret  appleton  Reed. 

Class  Colors    .       .       .  Green  and  Gold. 

Flower    ....  Yellow  Rose. 


College  Preparatory,  *01. 

Fideliter. 

President       ....       Harriet  Althea  Lee. 
Vice-President       .       .       .       Julia  Rockwell. 
Secretary       ....       Clara  Locke  Thomson. 
Treasurer      ....       Helen  Buck. 

Class  Colors    .       .       .       White  and  Gold. 

Flower    ....  Daisy. 


President 

Vice-Presiden  t 

Secretary 

Treasurer 

Class  Colors 
Flower  . 


902. 


Mercer  Mason. 
Miriam  Smyth. 
Bernice  H.  Marvelle. 
Lela  Elliott. 
Purple  and  Gold. 
Fleur-de-lis. 


Officers  of  Alumnae  Association. 

president: 
MRS.  EMMA  M.  DAVIS. 
vice-presidents: 

Mrs.  Laura  W.  Fowler,  Mrs.  Annie  S.  Downs, 

Mrs.  Esther  S.  Byers,         Miss  Julia  E.  Twichell, 
Miss  Anna  T.  Nettleton. 

secretary  and  treasurer: 

Miss  Agnes  Park, 
committee  of  appropriation: 
Miss  Emily  A.  Means,         Mrs.  Warren  F.  Draper, 
Miss  Agnes  Park. 


Abbot  Academy  Faculty. 


EMILY  A.  MEANS,  Principal, 

Psychology,  Ethics,  Theism. 

MARIA  STOCKBRIDGE  MERRILL, 
French. 

KATHERINE  R.  KELSEY, 
Mathematics. 

NATALIE  SCHIEFFERDECKER, 
German. 

NELLIE  M.  MASON, 
Science. 

EVELYN  FARNHAM  DURFEE, 
Elocution  and  Gymnastics. 

REBEKAH  MUNROE  CHICKERING,  A.B., 
Literature  and  Church  History. 

MABEL  GINEVRA  BACON,  A.B., 
Latin. 

ELLEN  ISABEL  TRYON,  A.B., 
Greek. 

MELITA  KNOWLES,  A.B., 

History  and  Rhetoric. 

FLORENCE  WEBSTER  GAY,  A.B., 
History  and  College  English. 

Prof.  SAMUEL  MORSE  DOWNS, 

Vocal  Music,  Pianoforte,  Organ  and  Harmony. 

JENNIE  B.  LADD  PARMELEE, 
Violin. 

ANGELICA  S.  PATTERSON, 
Drawing  and  Painting. 

MABELLE  ETHELYN  BOSHER, 
Librarian. 


MATRONS: 
Miss  ANGELINA  KIMBALL, 
Mrs.  AUGUSTA  M.  DOWD, 
Miss  ALICE  D.  OTIS,  Assistant  Matron. 


ABBOT  ACADEMY 


The  school  year  (September  19 — June  24)  is  divided  into 

semesters. 

The  present  year  closes  Tuesday,    June  18,  1901 

School  begins  at  9.00  a.  m.  Thursday,  Sept.  19,  1901 

School  closes  at  2.15  p.  m.  Tuesday,     Dec.  17,  1901 
Vacation  of  three  weeks. 

School  begins  again  at  9.00  a.  m.  Thursday,    Jan.    9,  1902 

First  semester  ends      ■  Feb.    8,  1902 

Second  semester  begins  Feb.  10,  1902 

School  closes  at  2.15  p.m.  Tuesday,    April    1,  1902 
Vacation  of  two  weeks. 

School  begins  again  at  9.00  a.m.  Thursday,  April  17,  1902 

School  closes  at  12  m.  Tuesday,    June  24,  1902 


For  information  and  admission  apply  to  the  Principal,  Abbot 
Academy,  Andover,  Mass. 


The  wind  is  blowing  my  curtains  white, 

It  makes  them  swerve  in  the  pale  moonlight, 
They  part  as  if  the  hand  of  a  ghost 

Had  touched  them,  and  not  the  wind  from  the  coast. 

#Sfl3|fifl 
T.  A.  HOLT  &  CO., 

Dealer  in 

DRY  GOODS  AND  GROCERIES 

Basement  of  Baptist  Church 
ANDOVER 


They  swirl  in  a  wild,  fantastic  dance, 

Like  ghostly  horses  they  rear  and  prance, 

Like  wearied  steeds  they  droop  at  last 

And  with  long-drawn  howl  down  dies  the  blast. 


THE 


■ 

1 


Hndover's 
Candy  Store 


Cake  and  Ice  Cream 
Rome  Made  food  of  HU  Kinds 


42  MAIN  ST. 


SMITH  &  MANNING, 


Dry  Goods  and  Groceries 


ESSEX  ST.,      =  ANDOVER 
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Then  as  the  wind  starts  up  again 
With  bursts,  like  musketry,  of  rain, 

Like  fluttering  flags  straight  out  they  float 
And  the  wind  outside  moans  a  bugle  note. 


F.  P.  HI<a<sINS, 

BAKERY 

Confectionery, 

Cigars,  Tobacco,  Etc.  Musgrove  Building,  Elm  Sq., 

A  full  line  of  Kennedy's  Biscuits.  ANDOVER,  MASS. 

J.  WM.  DEAN, 
Clothier  and  Furnisher 

Specialty  made  of  Fine  Neckwear.  Ladies'  Garments  Altered 
Repaired,  Cleansed,  and  Pressed. 

MAIN  STREET,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 

T.  J.  FARMER, 

Fresh,  Salt,  Smoked,  Pickled  Fish 

Oysters,  Clams,  Lobsters,  Canned  Goods,  Etc. 

Maine  Cream  a  Specialty.  BARNARD  ST.,  ANDOVER 

FRANK  E.  GLEASON, 
COAL,  WOOD,  HAY  AND  STRAW. 

CARTER'S  BLOCK,  MAIN  STREET, 
Mill  Wood  for  Kindlings.  ANDOVER,  MASS. 


The  wind  from  the  coast  has  died  away, 

And  straight  as  the  shroud  of  a  corpse  hang  they. 

The  storm  is  at  rest,  the  moonlight  shines, 

And  naught  is  left  but  my  curtains  white. — E.  R.  B.  '02. 


MANSION  HOUSE 

Livery,  Boarding  &  Sale  Stable 

IRA  B.  HILL,  Proprietor. 


Depot  Carriages  meet  all  Hoston  trains  and  will  convey  passengers  to 
the  Station     First-class  carriages  can  be  hired  by  the 
hour  or  day,  with  or  without  driver. 

Abbot  Academy  Patronage  Respectfully  Solicited 
and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 


Telephone  16-4.  STABLE  3  MAIN  STREET 


ARTHUP  BLISS, 


PHARMACIST 


BANK  BUILDING, 


AN  DOVER,  A\ASS. 
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There  was  a  man  in  our  town, 

Who  was  so  wondrous  wise, 
That  when  truth  would  not  serve  him  right 

He  oft  indulged  in  lies. 


WILLIAM  J.  BURNS, 


Tailor 


AND 


Men's  Furnisher 


AGENT  FOR  FIRST-CLASS  LAUNDRY 


AN  DOVER,  MASS. 


And  this  same  man  in  our  town 

Was  yet  so  wise  forsooth, 
That  when  lies  would  not  serve  him  well 

He  always  told  the  truth. — E.  C.  'oi. 


DR.  TORREY, 


14  ESSEX  STREET. 


OFFICE  HOURS  : 

Till  10  a.  m.,  3  to  5  and  after  7  p.  m.  Telephone  34-4 

DR.  LEITCH, 

OFFICE  AND  RESIDENCE  COR.  MAIN  AND 
LOCKE  STS.,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 

I  have  facilities  for  the  accommodation  of  four  of  five  patients  at  my 
house  and  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  particulars  to 
anyone  interested. 

DR.  SCOTT, 

80  MAIN  STREET. 


OFFICE  HOURS  : 

1  to  3  p.  m.,  and  7  to  9  p.  m. 


HENRY  L.  CLARKE,  M.  D, 

3  PUNCHARD  AVENUE. 


OFFICE  HOURS  : 

Until  9.30  a.  m.,  1.30  to  3,  7  to  8  p.  m. 
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Telephone  Connection 


Senior,  (studying  "  Christian  Evidences  "  ) :  — "  What  is  an  Epileptic 
vision  ?  " 


Albert  I.  Mackintosh,  D.  M.  D. 

38  MAIN  STREET,       -       -       -       Opposite  Andover  Bookstore 
ANDOVER,  MASS. 

Office  Hours  : 
8.30  to  12  m .;  1.30  to  5  p.  M. 


A.  E.  Hulme,  D.  M.  D. 

93  MAIN  STREET. 

Office  Hours  : 
8.30  to  12  m.;  1.30  to  5  p.  m. 

C  H.  Gilbert,  M.  D.  S. 
©enttet 

Bank  Block,  Main  Street, 
Andover,  Mass., 

GEORGE  H.  PARKER  &  CO., 

DRUGS  AND  MEDICINES 

Fancy  and  Toilet  Articles,  Sponges,  Cold  Soda  with  True  Fruit  Syrups. 
Ice  Cream  Soda.    Physicians'  Prescriptions  Carefully  Compounded. 

Draper's  Block,  Main  Street,  Andover. 
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LINES  TO  SPRING  OF  1901 


I  never  saw  a  sunbeam, 

I  never  hope  to  see  one. 
But  it  is  in  "  Astronomy,*' 

So  surely  there  must  be  one. 

—D.  H.  'oi 


Park  Street  Stables 

W.  H.  HIGGINS,  Proprietor. 

Carriages  furnished  for  all  occasions.    A  first  -  class  Li  very,  Sale  and 
Boarding  Stable.     New  Brake  for  Pleasure  parties.  Fine 
Hacks  for  Weddings  and  Funerals. 

PARK  5TREET,       -  /VNDOVER. 


Cameras  and  Photographic  Supplies  of  all  kinds. 
Photographs  taken  at  Short  Notice.  Interiors  a  specialty 

Filrps         Plates  Develops 

E.  V.  N.  HITCHCOCK,  MAIN  STREET. 


M/\INSIOIN  HOUSE 

ON  THE  HILL. 

E.  P.  HITCHCOCK      -----  PROPRIETOR 

Enlarged  and  Newly  Furnished.    Terms  from  $2  to  S3  a  day. 
Open  throughout  the  year. 

ANDOVER,  =  MASS. 

Show  your  appreciation  of  home  industries  by  patronizing 

THE  ANDOVER  STEAM  LAUNDRY 

Work  called  for  and  delivered  Free  of  Charge.    SHIRTS,  COLLARS 
AND  CUFFS  A  SPECIALTY 

W.  H.  GIBSON,       -  Proprietor 
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There  is  a  little  maiden 

We  call  Viola  B., 
Her  name  it  is  the  alphabet 

From  A  right  through  to  Z. 


La  f  leur  de  Lis 


Before  going  out  of  town  for  your  supplies 
kindly  come  in  and  see  if  we  haven't  what 
you  want,  as  we  aim  to  keep  almost  every- 
thing in  the  line  of 


Ladies'  furnishings 


JMamcuring  and  fiair  Dressing 

Done  thoroughly  and  in  the  neatest  and  most  fashionable  mariner 


MAIN  STREET,   -  ANDOVER. 


ALL  KINDS  OF... 


Fruit  in  Season 

Fancy  Biscuits,  Canned  Meats, 
Confectionery,  etc. 


J.  H.  CAflPION  &  CO.,  Andover,  Mass. 
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I  remember,  1  remember, 

The  practice  rooms  at  Draper  Hall, 
We'd  hear  ten  pianos  going 

At  the  same  time,  one  and  all. 

J.  E.  WHITING, 

Jeweler  anb  ©pttcian, 

ANDOVER  SOUVENIR  SPOONS 
ABBOT  SCHOOL  PINS 

MAIN  STREET,         -        -       -       ANDOVER,  MASS. 

ALLEN  HINTON    ^    ^  CATERER 

Cream  of  All  Flavors. 

50  cents  per  qnart.  Also  Orange,  Lemon,  and  Raspberry  Sherbet  at 
the  same  price.      Special  rates  to  parties  buying  large  quantities. 

FANCY  CAKE  A  SPECIALTY.    Ordered  by  mail  two 
days  in  advance,  40  cents  a  loaf. 

South  main  Street,  flndewr. 

LEWIS  T.  HARDY  JOSEPH  F.  COLE 

HARDY   &  COLE 

Essex  Street,  Andover, 
BUILDERS  AND  LUMBER  DEALERS. 

Box  Making,  Planing,  Sawing  and  Matching  done  to  order.  Kindling 
wood  by  the  load. 

BENJAMIN  BROWN 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES 

For  Ladies',  Misses'  and  Children's  Wear.    A  full  line  of  Baldwin  and 
Lamkin's  Goods  always  on  hand.    Also  a  full  line  of  Rubbers. 

PIAIN  STREET,  ANDOVER 
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I  have  listened  till  the  agony 
I  thought  would  tear  my  breast, 

And  then  I've  mounted  up  the  stairs 

And  practiced  with  the  rest. 

— E.  R.  B.  '02 


JOHN  N.  COLE]  Finest  Presses  and  Type 

Treasurer 


The  Andovcr  Press 


EMBOSSING  .-.  DESIGNING  AnrffkUPr  M?l^ 

ENGRAVING  fillUUVCl  ,    I  iaj>J>. 


THE  ANDOVER  BOOKSTORE 

(Established  1809) 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 


Most  complete  line  this  side  of  Boston  in  Books  and  Stationery  of  all 
kinds,   Crepe   and   Tissue   Papers,   Andover  Photographic 
Souvenirs,  Weekly  and  Monthly  Periodicals,  Etc. 
Special  Abbot  Academy  Engraved  Stationery. 
Branch  Store  at  the  Academy. 


G.  A.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,      -  -      37  Main  Street 
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THE  SENIOR  BANQUET 

The  Delight  of  our  class  rose  to  make  a  speech, 
But  greatly  startled  each  damsel  fair, 

When  "  Dear  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  she  began, 
For  no  other  men  than  the  waiters  were  there. 


fine  Htbletk  Goods 


KODAKS  AND  PHOTO  SUPPLIES 
EXPERT    BICYCLE  REPAIRING 


Telephone 
Connections 


H.  F.  CHASE,  Andover,  Mass. 


PAUL  R.  BURTT 

florist  and  Decorator 

Cut  Flowers  and  Floral  Designs  a  Specialty.     We  Raise  Our  Own 
Flowers.    Orders  Delivered  Out  of  Town. 
Telephone  Connection. 

Runnels  Building  LOWELL,  MASS. 

Greenhouses,  292  Fairmount  St.,  Lowell 


A. KAISER 


UPHOLSTERER 


RCtTlOVCd    t0  STAND'  10  Park  Street'  formerly 


Everything  in  the  Latest  Ideas  in  the  Furniture  Line 


10   PARK  STREET 


Waterman's  Ideal 
Fountain  Pens  .  . . 

are  the  Standard  of  the 
,  ,  World.  Call  and  ex- 
I  \    amine  them  

^  (llffi  IIS  STAND 


Andover, 


Mass. 


We  have  heaps  of  fun  in  our  Gym, 
In  sweaters  and  bloomers  so  trim  ; 
At  the  signal,  "  One  !  Two  !" 
We  twist  and  we  screw, 
To  develop  each  muscle  and  limb. 

—D.  H.  'oi 


Cbe  JYUisgrove  d> 

finely  Hppointcd 

Ladies  Hairdressing 
cManicure  Parlors 

Located  inU>e  Mus^rove  Building  HndOWf,  ]Ma68. 


H.  C  TANNER 

Caters 


HAVERHILL 
MASS- 


IN  EVERY  PART  OP  MEW 
ENGLAND 


Is  fully  up-to-date  in  all  details.    All  materials  used  are  of  the  best 
quality.    The  service  is  first-class.    Prices  Reasonable. 
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"  O  how  I  wish,"  our  Marion  said, 
With  blushing  cheek  and  hanging  head, 
"  An  army  officer  I'd  see, 
Who'd  give  a  navy  button  to  me. 

SPRINGER  BROTHERS' 
dloaft,  Suit  an&  fur  Ibouse 

Now  located  at  125  Tremont  Street,  BOSTON,  near  West  Street 

DISCOUNT    TO  STUDENTS 


N.  C.  WHITAKER  H.  E.  MAYNARD 

N.  C.  WHITAKER  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of  fine  tortoise  Shell 
Goods  in  Both  plain  and  jeweled 

SALESROOM  AND  FACTORY 

7  TEMPLE  PLACE         Rooms  22  and  23         BOSTON,  MASS. 

REID  &  HUGHES 

Cbe  Boston  Store 

Every  department  of  our  Mammoth  Store  replete  with  the  RICHEST 
and  BEST  of  everything  at  prices  that  defy  competition. 


PICTURES!  PICTURES!! 

Visit  our  Picture  Gallery  on  Third  Floor,  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  city.  You'll  find  Framed  Engravings,  Etchings, 
Platinum  Prints,  Colored  and  Uncolored  Photographs,  Photogravures, 
Pastel  and  Water  Colors,  and  a  splendid  collection  of  Vases  and 
Statuary.   


REID  &  HUGHES,       -       LAWRENCE,  MASS. 
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There  once  were  some  children  of  Salem 
Whose  ''ma"  would  invariably  whale  'em 

When  they  went  out  to  play, 

But  that  was  her  way, 
The  "ma"  of  the  children  of  Salem. 

— E.  R.  B.  '02 


L.  C.  cMoore  Company' s 
Department  Store f 
302-304-308-310  and  3i2  Essex  Street ; 
Laurence f  Mass* 

KENEFICK 
Portrait  Photographer 

271  ESSEX  STREET  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


ESTABLISHED  IN 
1847 


The  W.  E.  Rice  Company 

Blank  Book  flDanufacturere 

Commercial  Stationers,  General  Book  and  Pamphlet  Binders,  Paper 
Rulers  and  Perforators.  Dealers  in  Wall  Papers,  Decorations  and 
Window  Shades.  The  Hanging  of  Papers,  all  kinds  of  Interior  Paint- 
ing, Decorations,  the  Tinting  of  Walls  and  Ceilings  promptiy  executed. 

Entire  Floor.  195  and  197  Essex  St.,  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

J.  P.  WAKEFIELD 

DEALER  IN 

MEATS,  VEORTABLES,  ETC. 


MARKET  ON  MAIN  STREET,  ANDOVER 


The  melancholy  days  have  come, 
The  saddest  of  the  year  ; 

When  all  the  Abbot  Fem-Sems 
Are  learning  how  to  cheer. 


ESTABLISHED  1847 

R.  H.  STEARNS  &  CO. 

Dry 
6ood8 


Tremont  Street  and  Temple  Place 
BOSTON 
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They  squeal  way  up  to  high,  high  C, 
They  grunt  way  down  the  staff; 

But  they  suggest  just  nothing 

But  a  third-rate  phonograph. — E.  R.  B.,  "02. 


Headquarters  for 


Cadies' 
Embroideries 
and  handkerchiefs 


Silk  Embroidering  Flosses,  Worsted  and  Yarns  of  every  description. 
LACE  CURTAINS  A  SPECIALTY 
Mail  Orders  attended  to  with  Promptness. 


WHITNEY'S 


Temple  Place,  BOSTON 


In  calling  attention  to  our 

Glove,  Neckwear,  Waist 
and  Veil  Department  <m 

we  would  say  we  have  all  the  Newest 
Fashions,  constantly  bringing  out 
what  is  becoming  and  attractive  and 
at  a  reasonable  price. 


6  per  cent*  Discount  to 
Teachers  and  Students 


MISS  M.  F.  HSK 

144  TREMONT  ST. 

BOSTON        -  MASS. 


Teacher  : — "  Explain  the  reference  to  the  cynic  tub  in  "  Comus.' 
Student  : — <J  I  think  it  refers  to  Diagnosis.'" 


TlXIlomen'e  Ibats 

EXCLUSIVE  STYLES  FOR 
ALL  OCCASIONS.  SPECIAL 
SHAPES  FOR  COLLEGE 
GIRLS 

HALL  &  HANCOCK 

407  Washington  Street,        -  BOSTON 
TKHomen'8  Ibatters  anfc  jfurriers 

perfect 

Comfort  and  Style— Nothing  to  Pinch  or  Hurt 

The  H.  H.  "Tuttle  Shoe" 

MEN'S  shape: 

Double-soled  for  those  who  want  heavy  Shoes 
Lighter  grades  for  others,  $4  to  $8 


THE  H.  H.  TUTTLE  CO., 

Washington  Street,  Cor.  Winter  Street,    -    -  BOSTON 
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Farewell  1901.    We  shall  miss  you. 


SHREVE,  CRIMP  &  LOW  CO. 

Jewelers 
and  Silversmiths 


FINE  STATIONERY 
PROGRAMS  —  CLASS.  INVITATIONS  —  CALLING  CARDS 
MONOGRAMS,  ETC. 
CLASS  AND  SOCIETY  PINS 
DESIGNS  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED 


Hnbover  Bookstore 
For  St.  Clair  Linen  Writing 


GO  TO. 


G.  A.  HIGGINS  &  CO 


IN  CREAM 
AND  BLUE 


FASHIONABLE  SQUARE  SIZES  AMONG  THE 


LATEST  AND  BEST. 


SMOOTH  AND  ANTIQUE  FINISH 
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